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t  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember each  student 
embarked  on  a  year 
unlike  any  other  before. 
The  writing  profi- 
ciency exam  would  go 
down  in  history  as  be- 
ginning at  the  Univer- 
sity this  academic  year. 
The  same  year  would 
also  hold  the  distinction  of  being 
the  final  year  the  University 
would  use  the  quarter  system. 
And  a  new  advising  system  took 
effect  as  well. 

The  strain  of  a  mid-term 
exam  or  the  dilemma  of  whether 
to  choose  a  night  class  or  an 
8  o'clock  would  be  eased  over  a 
plate  of  biscuits  and  gravy  at  the 
Waffle  House. 

The  out-of-the-ordinary 
and  unspeakable  became  every- 
day and  commonplace.  No  sane 
person  would  ever  believe  that  a 
student  would  stand  in  line  for 
over  an  hour  to  change  a  class. 
Or  carry  a  watermelon  between 
his  legs  to  win  a  trophy.  And  that 
same  student  would  later  in  the 
year  volunteer  time  to  raise 
money  for  a  charity,  or  give  a 
pint  of  much  needed  blood. 
These  were  some  of  the  behav- 
iors that  brought  students  closer. 
There  were  successes  and 
there  were  failures.  Of  course, 
each  student  wanted  to  forget  the 
failures,  whether  on  the  playing 
field,  in  the  academic  field  or  in 
the  personal  field. 

Each  student  began  the  year 
poised  for  perfection.  Hopes 
were  high.  Goals  were  set.  For 
some,  this  would  be  the  end  of 
their  days  in  college — closer 
than  before.  For  others,  this 
would  be  the  beginning.  For  all, 
this  year  would  put  them  one 
step  closer  to  success. 
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Campus  Life 

The  object  of  the  Tug-O-War  was  to  re- 
gain the  lead  rather  than  remain  clean  for 
Mike  Suth.  Suth's  efforts  were  rewarded 
with  a  first  place  in  the  independent  divi- 
sion for  Hurst  Hall  at  the  annual  campus 
event. 

110 
Groups 

The  Pride  of  Mid-America  concludes  their 
final  halftime  entertainment  at  the  final 
football  game  against  Ohio  University. 
Recardo  Lamenza  and  the  rest  of  the 
members  spent  countless  hours  practic- 
ing as  the  group  strived  for  perfection. 

162 
Academics 

The  endless  rows  of  carrels,  tables  and 
books  of  Bracken  Library  provide  a  get- 
away for  students.  The  library's  conven- 
ience increased  with  the  Infc-Trac  and 
ERIC  resource  systems,  and  the  addition 
of  OPAC,  the  computerized  card  catalog. 

206 
Album 

Adding  some  good  old  fashioned  Home- 
coming pride  to  the  parade  and  festivities 
is  Charlie  Cardinal.  Charlie  demonstrated 
his  pride  in  the  University  even  in  the  rain. 
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Sports 


As  the  rain  came  down,  the  umbrellas  of 
dedicated  fans  came  up.  The  rain  failed  to 
diminish  the  support  that  the  crowd  of- 
fered the  football  team  as  the  team  cap- 
tured a  24-23  victory  over  Kent  State. 


•  Dale  Westfate 
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Tom  Hinshaw  pre- 
pares to  step  into 
the  race  as  Pat 
Hauff  begins  to 
pass  the  water- 
melon in  the  an- 
nual Bust.  Partici- 
pation in  campus 
events  brought 
students  one  step 
closer  to  achieving 
the  total  college 
experience. 


•  Dale  Westrale 
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The  arms  cf  Benny 
constantly  greet 
people  to  the  Uni- 
versity. On  a  clear 
fall  day  the  Univer- 
sity saw  its  symbol 
reach  a  majestic 
50-year  anniver- 
sary. 
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Leaving  campus  at  dusk  in  the  early 
fall  is  a  feeling  familiar  to  most  stu- 
dents. A  trip  down  Neely  Ave.  took 
students  to  evenings  of  parties,  stud- 
ies and  memories. 


A  celebration  in 
the  mud  is  an  ex- 
perience met  by 
most  students. 
The  annual  Tug-A- 
War  brought  the 
participants  one 
step  closer  to  the 
sloppy,  fun  pit. 


£— opening 


CLOSING 


The  tremendous  change 
that  occurred  during  the  year 
was  predictable.  It  would  be  a 
year  of  upgrading  and  advance- 
ments which  would  take  the 
university,  and  students  alike, 
one  step  closer  to  the  future. 

Freshman  filled  the  cam- 
pus over  Labor  Day  weekend  as 
the  first  Fall  Freshman  Orienta- 
tion took  place.  The  orientation 
gave  the  incoming  students  a 
chance  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  the  campus  before 
the  intimidating  upper  class- 
men horned  in. 

As  for  the  upper  classmen, 
they  met  such  changes  as  the 
Junior     Writing     Competency 

continued 


•  Kirk  DeB runner 
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The  Betas,  along  with  32  other  teams, 
warm-up  before  Bike-A-Thon.  The 
event,  however,  was  more  than  just  a 
race,  it  was  months  of  practice  and 
preparation  and  tense  moments  of 
waiting. 


Greeks  and  inde- 
pendents gather  to 
run  in  the  annual 
Watermelon  Bust 
melon  passing  re- 
lay. Cheering  on 
team  members 
and  capturing  the 
University  spirit 
was  all  part  of  the 
party. 


opening 


CLOSING 


continued 

Exam  and  a  new  de-centralized 
advising  system.  With  the  new 
advising  system  came  the  unfa- 
miliar and  often  confusing  De- 
gree Audit  Progress  Reports. 

While  the  DAPR  sheets 
brought  confussion,  OPAC  (On- 
line Public  Access  Catalog)  was 
a  pleasant  change  to  the  old 
method  of  card-catalog  search- 
ing. Students  could  simply  walk 
into  the  library,  find  a  terminal 
and  type  in  the  subject  or  author 
they  desired.  The  books  avail- 
able would  then  appear  on  a 
screen.  Locating  materials  had 
never  been  easier. 

Besides  the  academic 
changes  which  prevailed  over 
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•  Dale  Westrate 
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Former  President  Jimmy  Carter  en- 
lightens students  and  members  of  the 
communityashespeakstoacapacity 
crowd  at  Emens  Auditorium.  Carter 
had  to  take  a  moment  to  wipe  the 
sweat  from  his  brow  after  an  unusually 
long  question. 


The  Pride  of  Mid- 
America  marching 
band  celebrates 
America  as  well  as 
Homecoming. 
The  Cardettes  en- 
tertained along 
with  the  band  dur- 
ing the  annual 
halftime  show. 


-G-opening 


CLOSING 


continued 

the  year,  noticeable  sports 
changes  were  made  as  well.  The 
year  brought  a  new  Men's  Bas- 
ketball head  coach  and  new 
assistant  coaches  in  Men's  Vol- 
leyball and  Tennis  and  Women's 
Swimming  and  Softball.  De- 
spite these  changes,  the  familiar 
strength  of  the  Men's  Volleyball 
team  prevailed  with  the  team 
advancing  to  the  National  Colle- 
giate Athletic  Association  final 
four  tournament. 

While  change  was  the 
norm  for  the  year,  the  famil- 
iarity of  Watermelon  Bust, 
Homecoming  and  Bike-A- 
Thon  remained.  And  everyone 
was  one  step  closer  to  the  com- 
pletion of  yet  another  year. 


•  Dale  Westrale 


opening- 


The  total  college  experience  was  provided  for 
each  student  to  pursue.  The  wise  chose  to  take 
advantage  of  as  many  events  as  possible,  adding 
substance  to  their  college  experience. 

From  the  bizarre  activities  of  Watermelon  Bust 
to  the  significant  events  of  Unity  Week,  students 
learned  a  little  bit  more  about  themselves.  They 
also  learned  that  being  a  student  was  more  than 
picking  up  a  class  schedule  and  paying  fees. 

We  were  exposed  to  events  that  were  less 
embedded  in  our  inveterate  ways.  Benny  turned 
50-years-old  warranting  a  dignified  birthday  party. 
The  Army  "invaded"  our  campus  as  we  welcomed 
them  with  open  arms.  We  were  also  treated  to  the 
eloquent  oration  of  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  and  Maya  Angelou;  and  the  diverse 
entertainment  of  David  Copperfield,  Tony  Bennett 
and  the  Judds. 

The  events  that  shaped  the  year  changed  each 
student  in  some  way.  But  most  of  all,  the  events  of 
this  year  moved  each  student  one  step  closer  to 
another. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 

AttheThetaXiTug-O-War, 
James  Giorgio  positions 
the  rope  for  the  next  heat  of 
the  contest.  The  mud  re- 
mained still  for  mere  sec- 
onds before  the  confident 
contestents  succumbed  to 
the  murky  mess. 


-Qxampus  Cife  division 


Flag  Corp  member  Pam  Alwine  con- 
centrates on  her  routine  during  the 
band's  halftime  show.  The  Pride  of 
Mid-America  performed  at  all  home 
football  games. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


Watermelon  Bust  Queen  Janet 
Ulshafer  and  King  Rick  Caston  share 
a  laugh  while  Jeff  Fuze  quenches  his 
thirst.  Caston  opted  for  the  high-top 
look,  whereas  Fuze  maintained  the 
formal  look  with  his  footwear. 


•  Dale  Westrale 


campus  lift  cCwision^Q. 


•One  army  officer's  walk  home  from 
class  is  made  a  little  more  comfortable  by 
a  pair  of  Reeboks.  A  majority  of  the 
classes  the  officers  attended  dealt  with 
perfecting  recruiting  skills. 


•  Stephen  Zurawzec 

•Sgt.  1st  Class  Maddux  demonstrates 
rocket  launching.  In  addition  to  field  expe- 
rience, army  personnel  took  classes  to 
learn  how  to  attract  and  recruit  new  enlis- 
tees during  their  re-location  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

•Sgt. 1st  Class  Kessler  waits  for  his  com- 
pany to  return  to  their  temporary  barracks 
in  Studebaker  Complex.  During  second 
summer  session  the  army  occupied  al- 
most all  of  Studebaker  Complex. 


•  Stephen  Zurawzec 


A  ryarmy  invasion 


Pan  Am  athletes  housed  at  Ft.  Benjamin 

Midsummer  green 


by  Norma  Creek 

The  University 
turned  two  shades  of 
green  during  the 
summer  United 
States  Army  'invasion.' 

Military  personnel — 
commanders  and  non- 
commissioned officers — 
from  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 
son training  to  be  Army  re- 
cruiters converged  upon  the 
campus  and  the  Muncie 
area  during  the  second 
summer  session,  bringing 
with  them  the  familiar  olive 
drab  and  brass. 

The  University  hosted 
homeless  Army  personnel 
who  left  their  Indianapolis 
base,  allowing  hundreds  of 
athletes  who  participated  in 
the  1987  Pan  American 
Games  to  use  Ft.  Harrison 
as  their  quarters. 

In  response  to  the 
personnel  on  campus,  Chris 
Bachleda  said,  "I  respected 
them  for  representing  our 
country  and  thought  it  was 
neat  that  they  were  on  our 
campus."  She  said,  "I  have 
to  admit  that  I  did  feel  a 
little  superior  in  ways, 
though,  since  I  knew  the 
campus  and  they  didn't." 
Besides  the  burst  of 
green  from  uniforms  of  over 
1,200  Army  guests,  evi- 
dence of  the  military's 
presence  included  special 
military  parking  areas 
secured  near  University 
Gym,  classrooms  reserved 
in  Teachers  College,  North 

•  Stephen  Zurawzec 


Quad,  Bell  Building,  Burk- 
hardt  Building  and  Whitin- 
ger  Business  Building  for 
military  use  and  the  fre- 
quent sound  of  'choppers'  as 
Army  helicopters  delivered 
•  •  mail  and 

officials. 

I  would  never  in  spite 

have  thought    of  changes 
u         ...         to  arrange 

it  was  that       for  their  ac- 

intense  commoda- 

tions,  most 
""  students 

were  unaf- 
fected by  the  military's 
presence.  Bill  Dickerson 
said,  "I  saw  them  once  in 
awhile,  but  except  for  the 
sound  of  the  helicopters,  I 
hardly  noticed  they  were 
here." 

David  Stout,  the 
University's  director  of 
conferences  and  special 
events,  said  the  goal  was  to 
provide  for  the  Army 
whatever  it  needed,  while 
blending  it  into  the  many 
other  summer  activities  on 
campus.  "It  taxed  our 
creativity,  but  we  managed 
to  do  everything  we  nor- 
mally do,  and  (take  care  of) 
the  Army.  It  was  an  ex- 
ample of  good  coordination 
and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  University,  and  the 
Army  was  pleased,"  Stout 
said. 

Some  of  the  special 
arrangements  provided  by 
the  University  included 
changing  lock  cores  to 
secure  classrooms  serving 


as  Army  headquarters, 
special  phone  lines  in 
Palmer  Hall-Studebaker 
West's  dining  room  to 
handle  thousands  of  calls  to 
potential  recruits  and 
housing  and  dining  services 
were  made  available  in 
Studebaker  East  and  West. 
Furthermore,  University 
personnel  were  advised  of 
proper  use  of  military 
identification  to  make 
available  facilities  such  as 
Bracken  Library,  Lewellen 
Aquatics  Center  and  check 
cashing  at  the  Bursar's 
Office. 

Jean  Lehman  dealt 
with  many  of  the  Army 
personnel  through  her 
summer  job.  "That  helped 
me  gain  insight  on  how 
difficult  the  training  pro- 
gram is.  A  lot  of  men 
dropped  out  because  of  the 
high  pressure  situations 
they  were  put  in,"  Lehman 
said.  "I  would  never  have 
thought  it  was  that  in- 
tense." 

The  University's 
hospitality  not  only  allowed 
convenient  housing  for  Pan 
American  athletes,  but 
enhanced  the  reputation  of 
the  University.  University 
President  John  Worthen 
said,  "With  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  from 
all  over  the  world  attending 
these  educational  programs, 
this  gives  Ball  State  consid- 
erable exposure  with  people 
who  are  interested  in 
education."  0 


•The  invasion  olarmypersonneldidnot 
stop  with  the  Campus  parking  problem. 
Special  parking  areas  and  class  space 
were  reserved  for  army  students. 

•Sgt.  1  st  Class  Brassard  answers  ques- 
tions about  rocket  launching  to  his  divi- 
sion. Army  demonstrations  and  simula- 
tions took  place  behind  the  Health  Cen- 
ter. 
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Community  becomes  center  for  junior  tennis 

Campus  hosts  tourney 


•  Nale  Parsons 


by  Charmaine  Balsley 


During  the  last 
week  of  July, 
Muncie  became 
the  center  of 
attention  for  the  junior 
tennis  world  as  256  top 
male,  junior  tennis  players 
from  the  United  States  and 
several  other  countries 
invaded  the  campus  to 
compete  in  the  Western 
Open  Tennis  Champion- 
ships. 

The  Western  Open 
was  one  of  five  stops  on  the 
1987  National  Circuit.  The 
event  was  sponsored  by  the 
Western  Section  of  the 
United  States  Tennis 
Association. 

This  was  the  sixth 
year  the  event  was  held  on 
campus,  with  Bill  Richards, 
men's  head  tennis  coach,  as 
the  director;  Mike  McK- 
enzie  of  Muncie  was  the 
assistant  tourney  director. 

"The  tournament 
gives  Ball  State  and  Muncie 
positive  publicity  in  gen- 
eral. It's  a  prestigous  thing 
that  we  have  it,"  McKenzie 
said. 

While  the  tournament 
made  Muncie  as  a  whole 
look  good,  it  also  gave  the 
best  junior  tennis  players 
in  the  Midwest  a  chance  to 
see  the  campus. 

"It  is  a  recruiting  tool 
for  the  tennis  program.   But 
this  was  definitely  not  the 
primary  reason  for  the 
tournament;  but  it  is 
beneficial,"  McKenzie  said. 

According  to  Mc- 
Kenzie, planning  for  the 


tournament  every  year  is 
continuous.  However,  a 
majority  of  the  planning 
took  place  two  months  prior 
to  the  event  to  coordinate 
the  650  matches  that  were 
played. 

Sf  Most  of 

••  the  matches 

The  tourna-     were  played 
ment  gives      g*^ 
Ball  State  and  creek 

Muncie  Tennis 

positive  £enter  °n 

r  the  campus. 

publicity  in       But  the 
general  additional 

^^  court  space 

//  at  Lucina, 

Woodworth  and  Yorktown 
High  School  had  to  be 
utilized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  tournament.  The  indoor 
YMCA  Tennis  Center  was 
also  used  during  the  final 
game  of  the  18-year-old 
division  finals  as  rain  made 
play  at  Cardinal  Creek 
impossible. 

The  tournament  was 
divided  into  two  categories: 
the  18-and-under  and  16- 
and-under  boys  divisions. 
Unseeded  before  the  tourna- 
ment, Loren  Llinas  emerged 
as  champion  of  the  18-year- 
old  division.    Alexander 
Schaad,  the  number  one 
seed  going  into  the  tourna- 
ment, won  the  16-year-old 
title. 

"Most  of  the  seeded 
tournament  players  and 
winners  will  go  on  to  a  full 
scholarship  at  college.  But 
none  of  the  past  winners 
have  ever  made  a  big  impact 
on  the  pro  level,"  McKenzie 
said. 


While  the  impact  of 
the  tournament  was  invalu- 
able to  the  players,  the 
impact  on  the  city  went 
beyond  recognition. 

"The  economic  impact 
on  the  community  during 
the  week  was  approxi- 
mately $90,000,"  said  Vicki 
Veach-Yates,  sales  director 
of  the  Muncie  Convention 
and  Visitors'  Bureau. 

According  to  Veach- 
Yates,  the  $90,000  figure 
was  for  the  amount  of 
money  spent  by  participants 
only  and  did  not  include  the 
revenue  brought  into  the 
community  from  a  player's 
parents  or  friends. 

While  primary  spon- 
sorship for  the  tournament 
was  provided  by  the  Uni- 
versity and  Village  Pantry, 
additional  sponsors  were 
Ball  Corporation,  Greek's 
Pizzeria,  Kammer  Bottled 
Water  Service,  Marsh 
Supermarkets,  Ontario 
Corporation,  Tony's  Lock- 
eroom  and  Vince's  Gallery. 

McKenzie  said  the 
most  difficult  aspect  of  the 
tournament  was  Pat 
Quinn's  job.  Quinn  was  in 
charge  of  the  housing  for 
the  tournament. 

"Quinn  has  the 
toughest  job  and  probably 
the  most  unpleasant.  With 
over  250  fairly  affluent  kids 
and  little  supervision  it's 
bound  to  be  difficult," 
McKenzie  said. 

"This  was  the  sixth 
year  for  the  tournament  to 
be  at  this  campus — we've 
gotten  a  little  better  each 
year."  0 


j\  ^western  open 


•  Nate  Parsons 


•Junior  tennis  players  from  the  United 
States  and  other  countries  compete  in  the 
sixth  Western  Open  at  Ball  State.  John 
Calvillo  came  from  Wisconsin  to  partici- 
pate in  the  tournament. 


•  Nats  Parsons 

•Dayna  Bromberg  from  Columbus, 
Ohio,  struggles  to  return  a  serve.  The 
week-long  tournament  was  one  of  five 
stops  on  the  1987  National  Circuit. 

•Skip  Trapp  from  Evansville  runs  to  re- 
turn a  shot.  The  tournament  brought  an 
estimated  $90,000  into  the  community. 


•  Nate  Parsons 


zuestern  opert^  3- 


•  Richard  Ware 

•Professor  Guang  Weng  Gao  of  the 
Wuhan  Institute  of  Physical  Education 
leads  Ball  State  students  in  an  early 
morning  session  of  Shaolin  Boxing,  a 
Chinese  method  of  exercise.  The  stu- 
dents were  on  a  five-week  venture  of 
goodwill  in  China. 

•A  Chinese  student  practices  Shaolin 
Boxing  in  the  peace  of  the  early  morning 
sunrise  in  Wuhan,  China.  Observing  cul- 
tural differences  first  hand  was  one  of  the 
benefits  of  the  trip. 


•  Richard  Ware 


•  Richard  Ware 


^  Af-china  delegation 


University's  China  delegation  completes  mission  of  goodwill 

Faculty,  students  learn  abroad 


by  Brook  Perdue 


From  celebration, 
to  sightseeing,  to 
speaking,  15 
students  and 
faculty  acted  as  goodwill 
ambassadors  to  China  and 
Korea  through  a  once-in-a- 
lifetime  opportunity. 

"I  saw  an  ad  for  the 
trip  in  the  Daily  News  and 
thought  the  odds  were  so 
great  that  I  wouldn't  have  a 
chance,"  Molly  Hiatt  said. 
"I  couldn't  pass  up  such  a 
rare  opportunity  to  learn 
about  different  cultures 
though,  so  I  decided  to  try  it 
and  was  fortunately  cho- 
sen." 

The  month-long  visit 
to  these  countries  was 
sponsored  by  the  Campus' 
Center  for  International 
Programs  and  was  partially 
funded  by  the  hosting 
Chinese  and  Korean  univer- 
sities. Beginning  in  late 
December,  plans  and 
recruitment  were  under- 
way, as  advertisements 
publicized  the  forthcoming 
China/Korea  Delegation. 

Selection  for  the  trip 
was  based  on  the  student's 
grade  transcript,  resume, 
three  references  and  a  cover 
letter  explaining  why  the 
student  desired  to  be  a  part 
of  the  delegation.  Once  the 
nine  students  and  six 
professors  were  chosen,  the 
team  met  four  hours  a  week 
during  Spring  Quarter  to 
prepare  for  the  visit.  Films 
of  Chinese  and  Korean 


cultures  were  shown  during 
two  of  the  hours,  with  the 
remaining  two  hours  used 
to  familiarize  students  with 
languages  of  the  countries. 
On  May  26  the  team 
landed  in  Hong  Kong  to 
+  +  begin  its 
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According  to  Dick 
Ware,  professor  of  photo- 
journalim,  the  trip  was  par- 
tially geared  to  stimulate 
the  professors  to  work  to 
create  exchange  programs 
in  the  professors'  academic 
specializations.  Ware  docu- 
mented the  visit  through 
film  coverage. 

"Our  agenda  was  very 
busy,"  John  Dalton  said. 
Dalton  was  videographer 
for  the  group.  "From  7  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.  we  traveled  by 
bus,  train  or  plane  to 
different  areas.  We  were 
PR  people  from  morning  to 
evening." 

Within  this  time 
frame,  the  delegation  met 
with  professors,  gave  lec- 
tures and  presentations 
about  our  University,  con- 
ducted question  and  answer 
sessions  with  foreign 
students  and  attended 
banquets  and  parties  held 
in  their  honor.  Around  30 


percent  of  the  trip  involved 
sightseeing,  Dalton  said. 

"The  Chinese  people 
were  great  hosts,  and  the 
students  were  so  excited  to 
be  with  Americans,"  Kristin 
Casaletto  said.  "They 
performed  acts  for  us, 
played  games  with  us  and 
had  dances  for  us.  It  was 
incredible.  The  catch  was 
that  we  had  to  provide  re- 
ciprocal entertainment," 
Casaletto  said. 

As  a  result  of  the 
delegation's  efforts,  a 
delegation  from  Wuhan 
planned  to  conduct  a 
goodwill  delegation  to  Ball 
State.  According  to  Dalton, 
a  major  goal  of  the  program 
was  to  create  a  Far  East 
exchange  program  similar 
to  the  Westminster  ex- 
change. 

Besides  the  obvious 
promotional  aspects  of  the 
visit,  the  delegation  gained 
some  insight  concerning 
Korean  and  Chinese  poli- 
tics. Dalton,  Hiatt  and 
Casaletto  agreed  that  the 
American  media  sensation- 
alized student  riots  in  Seoul 
and  other  Korean  countries. 
"We  talked  with  some 
student  protestors  and  were 
able  to  understand  why 
they're  protesting.  It  was 
good  to  hear  and  see  what 
our  press  doesn't  tell,"  Hiatt 
said. 

Korean  and  Chinese 
students  far  exceeded  those 
of  the  United  States  in  po- 
litical knowledge  and 
interest,  Casaletto  said. 
"When  I  got  home,  I  imme- 

•Kristin  Casaletto  enjoys  comparing 
cultures  with  a  student  in  Seoul,  Korea. 
The  delegation's  experiences  helped  to 
educate  the  members  about  international 
relations. 


diately  registered  to  vote, 
and  now  I  want  to  read  the 
newspaper  and  know  what's 
going  on.   I  don't  want  to 
take  my  freedom  for 
granted." 

Other  delegates  also 
returned  to  America  with 
fresh  perspectives  of  other 
cultures  and  of  their  fortune 
in  being  U.S.  citizens. 

"Most  of  China  isn't  as 
oppressed  as  Americans 
tend  to  think  since  the 
government  can't  com- 
pletely control  the  whole 
nation,"  Dalton  said. 

Dalton  added  that 
seeing  a  more  naive  culture, 
untainted  by  the  degree  of 
sex  and  violence  exposed  to 
Americans  was  refreshing. 
However,  he  said,  the 
Chinese  dream  was  to  mix 
the  "good  parts"  of  westerni- 
zation with  traditional 
Chinese  culture. 

With  the  celebration, 
singing  and  sightseeing 
behind  it,  the  China/Korea 
Delegation  returned  home 
to  fulfill  a  new  set  of  re- 
sponsibilities. These 
included  promoting  interna- 
tional awareness  and  China 
Week — a  week  of  slide 
shows,  discussions  and 
presentations  geared  to 
spark  student  and  faculty 
interest  in  China. 

Casaletto  said,  "One 
of  the  biggest  things  I 
learned  is  that  there  is  a  lot 
more  than  the  American 
way  of  life.  The  trip  gave 
me  an  expanded  attitude. 
Their  way  of  life  is  just  as 
valid  as  our's."0 


china  delegation^  Zy 


Newly  instituted  fall  orientation  eases  anxiety 

Freshmen  gain  solace 


by  Norma  Creek 

Incoming  freshmen  of 
the  class  of  1991  were 
welcomed  into  the 
campus  community 
with  the  Fall  Orientation 
program.  As  part  of  the 
University's  efforts  to  help 
freshmen  get  off  to  a 
positive  start,  this  newly  in- 
stituted sequence  of  events 
took  place  duing  the  three 
days  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  Fall  Quarter. 

In  the  past,  matricu- 
lating freshmen  and  other 
new  students  were  on  their 
own  when  getting  to  know 
other  students,  university 
services  and  the  ins  and 
outs  of  academic  and  social 
life.  Furthermore,  hesitant 
new  students  were  left  on 
the  fringe  of  a  new  environ- 
ment as  they  relied  on  a 
simple  flyer  listing  forth- 
coming activities;  and  hoped 
time  and  experience  would 
give  them  answers  to  their 
many  questions. 

Easing  new  students 
into  adjustment  and  partici- 
pation, the  Fall  Orientation 

•As  part  of  the  orientation  program, 
Hinda  Mitchell  helps  Lori  Bumbalough 
and  Beth  Mitchell  find  their  classes.  Dur- 
ing the  three  day  orientation  freshmen  at- 
tended workshops,  dances  and  open 
houses. 


a 

The  activities 
helped  me  to 
feel  more 
comfortable 


program  began  with  the 
president's  convocation  at 
Emens  Auditorium.  This 
hour  long  induction  cere- 
mony kicked  off  Freshman 
Activity  Night,  which  was 
followed  by  two  days  of 

workshops 
and  open 
houses  at 
each  of  the 
seven  col- 
leges— in- 
cluding 
University 
College. 
Melissa  Hoffman 
attended  a  workshop 
designed  to  help  new 
students  adjust  to  large 
lecture  classes.  Hoffman 
felt  the  orientation  program 
had  positive  benefits.  The 
activities  helped  me  to  feel 
more  comfortable." 

Each  of  the  workshops 
offered  various  types  of 
valuable  information  to 
those  uninitiated  to  campus 
life — everything  from 
perspectives  on  sex  to  living 
on  a  limited  budget.  Open 
houses  sponsored  by  each  of 
the  colleges  also  allowed 
freshmen  to  meet  and  ask 


questions  of  the  deans  and 
faculty  of  the  students' 
prospective  majors. 

Assistant  director  of 
admissions  Ann  Reiter  said 
the  success  of  the  new 
program  was  evident  when 
a  surprisingly  high  percent- 
age of  incoming  students 
attended  and  participated 
in  the  activities.  "So  many 
times,  freshmen  end  up 
spending  the  first  few  days 
after  moving  in  alone  in 
their  rooms.  .  .uncertain, 
nervous  and  even  crying," 
Reiter  said. 

The  goal  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  get  new  stu- 
dents involved  and  to  help 
them  meet  as  many  other 
students  as  possible,  she 
said.  Activities  designed  to 
"introduce"  members  of 
large  groups  to  each  other 
were  big  favorites  and 
resulted  in  new  acquain- 
tances for  most  of  the 
participants. 

Kim  Everson  said,  "It 
was  a  lot  of  fun;  and  though 
some  liked  it  more  than 
others,  I'd  recommend  it  to 
everyone."  0 


•  Ryan  Schrogham 


_^  Q-fatt  freshmen  orientation 


•  Ryan  Schrogham 


•During  the  newly  instituted  fall  orienta- 
tion program,  Sondra  Oursler  and  Amy 
Bass  discuss  the  courses  required  for 
their  major.  The  class  of  1991  was  the  first 
to  participate  in  the  three  day  orientation 
program. 

•Laura  Moorhead,  Lesley  Stedmanand 
Amy  Metz  focus  their  attention  as  the  new 
advising  system  is  explained  during  their 
tour  of  the  journalism  department.  For 
orientation,  all  incoming  freshmen  were 
divided  by  their  college  classification  and 
then  further  separated  according  to  their 
department. 


•  Ryan  Schrogham 
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University  gives  birthday  party  for  a  symbol 

Beneficence  turns  50 


by  Shelly  Johnson 

The  wings  of  Benefi- 
cence glittered 
brilliantly  in  the  hot 
September  sun  as 
the  symbol  of  the  Univer- 
sity celebrated  her  50th  an- 
niversary. Time  marches 
on,  even  for  a  statue  that  is 
more  alive  in  myth  than 
reality. 

"Obviously  she 
cannot  be  given  life,  but  it 
is  my  believe  that  she  has 
spoken  to  thousands  of  us 
quite  directly.   She  pro- 
vides a  constant  reminder 
of  one  of  life's  greatest 
values,"  said  former  Uni- 
versity President  Robert  P. 
Bell  during  the  celebration. 
He  then  reminisced  about 
the  University,  noted  its 
changes  and  remarked  on 
what  Beneficence  symbol- 
ized to  the  University  and 
the  community. 

The  statue,  con- 
ceived in  1926,  was  chosen 
as  an  appropriate  gesture 
of  thanks  to  the  Ball  family 
for  their  work  in  the  com- 
munity. In  November 
1928,  Daniel  Chester 
French  was  commissioned 
to  create  the  memorial 
which  would  recognize  the 
philanthropies  of  Lucius, 
William,  Edmund,  Frank 
and  George  Ball. 


•Marian  Heuman  listens  to  the  various 
speakers  of  the  day.  Heuman  was  one 
of  the  many  dignitaries  present  for  the 
event. 

•Clear  autumn  weather  helped  to  in- 
crease attendance  and  make  the  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  Beneficience  a  suc- 
cess. An  ice-cream  social  and  an  outdoor 
concert  followed  the  speeches. 


The  finished  sculp- 
ture remained  in  storage  for 
six  years  until  funds  were 
raised  to  erect  the  statue  in 
the  circular  setting  de- 
signed by  architect  William 
Henry  Dana.  On  September 
,,  26,  1937, 
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years  later,  over  200  com- 
munity and  University 
members  gathered  for  the 
statue's  re-dedication.  A 
concert  by  the  Ball  State 
University  Ceremonial 
Band,  an  ice  cream  social, 
and  speeches  on  the 
governor's  behalf  and  from 
former  Indiana  University 
president  John  W.  Ryan 
celebrated  the  anniversary. 
Muncie  Mayor  James  Carey 
and  President  John 
Worthen  spoke  of  the  new 
directions  the  community 
and  the  University  were 
taking.  Others,  like  Bell, 
considered  how  far  things 
had  come. 

The  ceremony  was 
similar  to  the  one  held  in 
1937.  The  speakers  praised 


the  Ball  family  for  their 
community  contributions 
just  as  the  speakers  of  50 
years  ago  had  done.  The 
difference  in  the  ceremo- 
nies— according  to  those 
who  were  present  at  both  of 
them — was  not  their  for- 
mats, but  their  environ- 
ments. Where  once  Benny 
stood  surrounded  by  a 
small  campus  of  few 
buildings  and  only  1,200 
students,  she  now  reigned 
over  a  state  university  with 
an  enrollment  of  over 
17,000,  Bell  said. 

At  the  close  of  the 
re-dedication  ceremony, 
Frank  Bracken,  grandson  of 
Frank  Ball,  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  praise  and  thank 
the  community  which  had 
honored  his  family.  "When 
you  get  down  to  the  basic 
reasons  of  the  success  that 
the  University  has  had,  that 
Ball  corporation  has  had 
and  that  the  city  of  Muncie 
has  had  throughout  their 
respective  histories,  it  boils 
down  to  the  people  involved. 
These  are  the  people  I  think 
should  be  recognized.  I 
think  the  family  should 
stand  as  stewards,  as 
beneficiaries  of  their  effort, 
their  hard  work  and  their 
success,"  Bracken  said.  0 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


_^  Q-got&tn  anniversary  of  benny 


•After  50  years  the  Beneficence  statue 
receives  a  face  lift.  The  renovation  of 
Benny  cost  $28,000  and  began  two  days 
after  the  ceremony. 


•The  Beneficience  statue  is  a  dedication 
to  the  five  Ball  brothers  and  the  contribu- 
tions they  made  to  Muncie  and  the  Cam- 
pus. The  program  featured  the  University 
military  science  department,  past  presi- 
dent Robert  Bell  and  Muncie  mayor 
James  Carey. 

•President  Worthen  addresses  a  crowd 
of  250  at  the  50th  Anniversary  celebration 
of  Beneficience.  Worthen  brieflygave  the 
history  behind  Benny  and  mentioned  the 
difficulty  that  the  University  had  in  obtain- 
ing original  funds. 


golden  anniversary  of '  Senny-^  Q- 


•Lead  vocalist  Don  Main,  of  the  group 
Recordio,  entertains  a  small  crowd  during 
Cardinal  Jam.  The  annual  free  concert 
was  held  at  LaFollette  field. 


•Cardinal  Jam  attendees  Jerry  Reeves 
and  his  grandson,  Christopher  Hembree, 
watch  the  Flying  Tomato  balloon  gain 
shape  and  height  as  it  is  blown  up.  The 
annual  event,  Cardinal  Jam,  was  held  as 
the  Campus  'ice-breaker.' 


•Flying  Tomato  Pizzeria  advertises  their 
'pizza  in  a  pan'  during  the  RHA  sponsored 
Cardinal  Jam.  Although  the  balloon  never 
left  the  ground,  it  drew  many  curious 
spectators. 


•Derek  Clay 
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Bad  weather  could  not  deter  crowd 

Jammin'  in  the  rain 


by  Diana  Price 

The  weather  may 
have  diminished 
the  size  of  the 
crowd,  but  it  did 
not  put  a  damper  on  its  en- 
thusiasm. 

An  overcast  sky  and 
drizzling  rain  threatened  to 
end  the  Residence  Hall 
Association's  Cardinal  Jam 
before  it  even  began. 

The  concert  was  given 
to  help  welcome  students 
back  to  school.  High  winds 
prevented  the  Flying 
Tomato  hot  air  balloon  from 
launching,  and  for  a  while  it 
looked  like  the  featured 
bands — City  Kids  and 
Recordio — would  be  playing 
to  an  empty  field.  But 
when  last  year's  headliner, 
Recordio,  started  playing 
their  first  set  people  began 
drifting  over  to  LaFollette 
Field. 

About  halfway 
through  Recordio's  perform- 
ance a  few  drops  of  rain 
started  to  fall  forcing  the 
band  to  stop  playing. 

"We'd  like  to  keep 
playing,  but  we  don't  want 
to  die,"  vocalist  Don  Main 
said. 


The  small  crowd  that 
had  gathered  dispersed  to 
find  shelter  from  the  rain, 
leaving  the  field  empty  once 
again.   Fortunately,  the 
rain  proved  to  be  a  false 
alarm.  The  Ball  State 
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students  back  to  the  event. 
After  the  initial  rain,  there 
were  no  more  weather 
problems,  and  the  Jam 
went  into  full  swing. 

City  Kids,  a  Bloom- 
ington-based  band,  kicked 
off  the  music  after  the  pep 
rally.  Lead  singer  Andy 
Skorjanc  had  the  crowd 
dancing  with  the  first  song. 
The  band  performed  music 
ranging  from  new  hits,  such 
as  INX's  "Good  Times,"  to 
oldies  like  "Soul  Man." 

By  the  time  Recordio 
started  playing  again,  the 
crowd  had  grown  to  about 
150  people.  Although  it  was 
not  a  big  group,  the  crowd 
made  up  for  their  lack  of 
size  with  its  enthusiasm. 


"Everybody's  fun," 
said  City  Kids'  guitarist 
Rich  Morpurgo.  "We're  very 
serious  about  our  music,  but 
we're  serious  about  having 
fun  too." 

"The  crowd  is  nice  and 
small,"  Recordio  guitarist 
Mark  Moran  said.  "They're 
not  as  rowdy  as  the  (Water- 
melon) Bust  crowd." 

Students  may  not 
have  been  as  rowdy,  but 
they  still  had  a  good  time, 
Julie  Ken  said. 

"It  was  ace.  I'm 
planning  on  coming  next 
year,"  Ken  said. 

Despite  the  small 
turnout,  Cardinal  Jam 
chairman  Lynn  Williams 
felt  the  Jam  was  a  success. 

"Once  it  got  through 
the  rain,  it  went  well,"  she 
said.  "I  think  we  would 
have  had  a  larger  crowd  if  it 
hadn't  rained,  but  we  have 
no  control  over  the 
weather." 

Williams  did  not 
think  those  who  attended 
the  Jam  were  disappointed, 
however. 

"People  stayed 
and  had  a  good  time,"  she 
said.  0 


•Recordio  member  Rick  Clayton  sings 
popular  hits,  as  well  as  original  material. 
The  band's  performance  ended  earlier 
than  expected  when  a  light  rain  started. 

•Pilot  Stan  Jenkins,  of  the  Flying  Tomato 
hot  air  balloon,  inspects  the  interior  of  the 
balloon  before  it  is  inflated.  The  balloon 
was  one  of  the  attractions  at  LaFollette 
field  during  Cardinal  Jam. 


•Derek  Clay 
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Q^wattrmeion  bust 


Minimal  injuries,  good  crowd  contribute  to  party 

'Bust1  deemed  a  smash 


by  Laura  Moorhead 


S 


pring  Quarter 
1987  was  coming 
to  a  close.  Some 
students  began 


searching  for  summer  jobs. 
Others  planned  vacations. 
Yet,  members  of  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  Sorority  and  Delta 
Tau  Delta  Fraternity 
organized  a  joint  steering 
committee  for  the  Water- 
melon Bust  Festival. 

Summer  hours 
extending  into  early  Octo- 
ber were  spent  organizing 
the  16th  annual  Water- 
melon Bust  Festival.  Held 
at  LaFollette  Field,  the 
Bust  supplied  students  with 
continuous  entertainment 
and  concessions  through  the 
day  and  into  the  evening. 
Janet  Ulshafer,  member  of 
Delta  Zeta  Sorority,  was 
crowned  Watermelon  Bust 
Queen. 

"If  the  Watermelon 


Bust  is  to  be  done  right  it 
takes  a  lot  of  planning.  It's 
amazing  the  time  and  work 
which  goes  into  just  one 
day,"  said  Paul  Schmidt, 
Delta  Tau  Delta  member 
and  the  fraternity's  general 
•  •  chairperson 
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Bust  is  to  be 
done  right  it 
takes  a  lot  of 
planning 


Accord- 
ing to  Julie 
Hochstetler, 
Alpha  Chi 
Omega 
member  and 
the 

sorority's 
festival  general  chairper- 
son, a  main  concern  of  the 
steering  committee  was 
obtaining  adequate  spon- 
sors. 

"We  (Delta  Tau  Delta 
and  Alpha  Chi  Omega)  had 
to  come  together  in  a  joint 
effort.  We  were  able  to  get 
12  sponsors.  Pizza  King/ 
King's  Corner  was  able  to 


•Residence  halls,  fraternities  and  so- 
rorities compete  to  see  which  team  can 
waddle  the  fastest  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other.  Slick  watermelons  made 
the  games  tougher  and  the  competitors 
more  determined. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 

•Jeff  Fuze  and  Bust  queen  and  king, 
Janet  Ulshafer  and  Rick  Caston  enjoy  the 
day's  events  from  a  privileged  clean 
throne.  Bust  started  1 6  years  ago  as  a 
campus  wide  Delta  Tau  Delta  party  on  the 
fraternity's  front  lawn. 


give  $2,000,"  Hochstetler 
said. 

Profits  were  split 
evenly  between  the  sponsor- 
ing Greek  organizations. 
Delta  Tau  Delta  donated  its 
share  to  the  local  charity, 
Alpha  center.  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  gave  its  portion  to 
the  Indiana  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation. 

With  the  aid  of 
sponsors,  the  Bust  was  able 
to  afford  presenting  not 
only  two  local  bands — the 
Governor  Davis  band  and 
10:01 — but  a  group  with  na- 
tional prestige  as  well, 
Mitch  Ryder. 

"Bands  are  always  our 
biggest  cost.  This  year  we 
even  spent  a  little  more," 
Schmidt  said.   "We  wanted 
to  attract  different  people 
with  the  bands.  We  were 
hoping  for  more  people  from 
within  a  50-100  mile  ra- 
dius." 


•  Dale  Westrale 

•As  tradition  goes  Watermelon  Bust 
brings  out  the  creativity  in  students.  Jeff 
Howerton  and  Mike  Wildridge  wore  color- 
ful and  unusual  outfits  for  the  occasion, 
right  down  to  mix-and-match  shoes. 


•  Dale  West  rate 


watermelon  5ust-QQ 


•The  success  of  the  watermelon  relays 
depends  on  a  good  start.  Members  of 
Klipple  and  Howick  Halls  were  still  trying 
to  perfect  their  'exchange'  technique. 

•Jodi  Phillips  looks  to  her  fellow  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  sisters  for  help.  Watermelon 
Bust  was  considered  the  biggest  week- 
end event  by  students. 


v. 

■  * 

wmi 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


Q^-ivaUrmeton  Bust 


'Bust*  deemed  a  smash 


continued 

The  Governor  Davis 
Band,  a  Muncie  based 
group,  provided  the  after- 
noon entertainment.  Play- 
ing familiar  party  tunes 
such  as  "Louie,  Louie"  and 
"Mony,  Mony." 

Greek  and  independ- 
ent teams  also  helped 
provide  afternoon  amuse- 
ment. Games  involving 
watermelons  were  emceed 
by  WFBQ  radio  personali- 
ties Jay  Baker  and  The 
Love  Brothers. 

"Even  though  Bob  and 
Tom  of  WFBQ  had  to  cancel 
out,  the  emceeing  was  still  a 
big  plus,"  Schmidt  said. 
"They  helped  set  the  party 
atmosphere." 

Steve  Taylor,  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Delta 
Theta's  'Tequila  Monster' 
team,  said,  "We  wanted  to 
win  the  race  real  bad,  but  it 


really  didn't  matter.  We 
had  fun  before,  during  and 
after.  I  left  dead — com- 
pletely worn  out." 

'Spudettes'  member- 
Renee  Resley,  a  resident  of 
Knotts  hall,  said,  "This  is 

LL  my  first  year 

«      j     u         bere  and 
YOU  don  t  everybody 

have  tO  drink    says  it's  one 

to  have  fun  at  ofthe 

the  Water-      ^fgnds.  i 

melon  Bust     had  a  lot  of 

**  fun."  The 

' '  'Spudettes' 

won  the  women's  residence 
hall  division. 

Competition  is  tough 
at  the  Bust;  and  victory 
held  some  measure  of 
importance.  It  meant 
"everything,"  David  Beam, 
of  the  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
winning  team,  said.  "It 
means  we  have  the  best 


spirit.  We've  won  it  two 
years  in  a  row  and  there's 
no  way  they  can  stop  us." 

Songs  from  the  1960s 
exploded  from  the  nation- 
ally known  performer  Mitch 
Ryder  later  on  in  the 
evening  as  the  Indianapolis 
based  band  10:01  opened  for 
his  act. 

"Unfortunately  the 
band  was  cut  off  by  the 
University  Police  a  half  an 
hour  early  because  of 
complaints.  Still,  the  band 
was  a  success,"  Delta  Tau 
Delta  member  Dave  Oden 
said. 

Chairpersons  agreed 
that  this  was  one  ofthe 
most  successful  Busts  ever. 

"The  Bust  is  definitely 
making  steps  forward.  We 
had  no  major  injuries,  good 
crowd  control,  great  bands 
and  less  mess  than  last 
year.  It's  going  up,"  Hoch- 


stetler  said.  The  "mess" 
was  in  reference  to  the 
excessive  rain  the  Bust  had 
to  contend  with  last  year. 

"You  don't  have  to 
drink  to  have  fun  at  the 
Watermelon  Bust.   I  wasn't 
drunk  at  all.  I  had  fun 
dancing  and  just  watching 
everything,"  Kim  Miller 
said. 

According  to  Schmidt, 
the  only  set  back  ofthe 
Bust  was  the  chilly 
weather.  Yet,  about  2,250 
people  attended,  which  was 
about  the  same  as  in  the 
past. 

"The  Bust  was  really 
excellent.  I  was  surprised 
more  people  didn't  ignore 
the  cold  weather  and  stay 
for  the  concert.  It  was 
great,"  John  Ernst  said.  0 


•One  of  the  traditions  of  Bust  is  the  wa- 
termelon fights.  Delta  Rho  members,  Jim 
Winger,  Darin  McGee  and  Steve 
Campbell  gang  up  on  Clyde  Richie. 


•A  'Bud-Knight'  runs  his  leg  of  the  water- 
melon relay.  The  spirit  shown  by  his 
costume  was  indicative  of  the  'Bust.' 


watermelon  bustl^. 


•  Dale  Westrale 


•Beta  Theta  Pi  teammate  Paul  Fiacable 
gives  the  rope  all  of  his  attention  and 
strength.  His  exertion  was  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  displaced  the  stocking  cap 
upon  his  head. 

•The  Delta  Chi  team  is  prepared  for  the 
25th  annual  tug-of-war.  Tim  Hots  and 
Kevin  Richardson  hoped  that  their 
muscles  and  gloves  would  give  them  the 
edge  over  their  competitors. 


•  Dale  Weslrate 


^Q-tu£-of-zuar 


Tug-O-War  event  brings  out  the  spirited 

For  the  glory  of  mud 


by  Phil  Rushin 

The  competitors 
lined  up  on  oppo- 
site ends  of  the 
field.  Their  deter- 
mined expressions  were  set 
as  if  in  steel.  The  bodies  of 
the  defeated  lay  strewn 
about  the  field  like  dis- 
carded children's  toys. 

The  combatants  had 
all  glimpsed  the  dark 
depths  of  the  pit-of-defeat 
and  wanted  nothing  more 
than  to  avoid  its  slimy  grip. 
The  signal  was  given  and 
with  the  swiftness  of  a 
hummingbird's  wing  the 
participants  stepped  to  the 
line  and  snapped  to  steel 
tautness.  The  command 
was  given,  "One,  two,  three. 
Tug." 

The  people  were  the 
competitors  in  the  25th  an- 
nual Theta  Xi  and  Alpha 
Phi  Tug-O-War.  The  tug 
was  sponsored,  according  to 
Drew  Whitlock  and  Lisa 
Lamberson,  "For  the  fun  of 
it!" 

Over  20  teams  came 
out  in  weather  that  ranged 
from  bone-chilling  cold  to 
near  comfortable  tempera- 
tures. The  cold  and  windy 
conditions  had  little  chance 
of  ruining  the  good  spirits  of 
the  well-spirited  competi- 
tors. All  the  contestants 


ventured  forth  on  that 
dismal  afternoon  day  to  tug 
for  nothing  more  than  a 
little  glory  and  an  adobe 
wardrobe. 

When  questioned  as  to 

her  reasons  for  being  there, 

*  *  Kathy  Kan- 

•  •  tra  said,  "It's 

For  the  all  just  great 

challenge,  for  fun!"The 
the  thrill,  for     day  was  not 

the  fun  Of  it       filled  merely 

_  _  with  the 

7  7  hard-nosed 

tugging,  but 
the  heats  were  broken  up  by 
such  high-browed  events  as 
the  Jam-in-the-Mud  to  the 
music  provided  by  KZ105 
and  the  Belly  Flop  competi- 
tion. All  Belly  Floppers  and 
Floppettes  received  a  gift 
certificate  from  Butterfields 
restaurant  for  their  efforts. 
Their  efforts  not  only 
earned  them  food  but  the 
points  went  toward  the 
Spirit  Award. 

The  Spirit  Award  was 
given  on  the  basis  of  how 
exuberant  the  teams  were, 
how  the  team  supported 
each  other  and  how  willing 
they  were  to  degrade 
themselves  totally. 

The  Spirit  Award  was 
one  of  seven  awards  given. 
These  awards  included:  the 
men's  independent  and  fra- 


ternity awards;  the  women's 
independent  and  sorority 
awards;  and  the  overall 
award  for  both  men  and 
women. 

The  Hurlbut  He-Men 
took  the  men's  independent 
award  only  to  be  van- 
quished by  the  Phi  Delta 
Phi  team.  The  Exotic 
Aquatics  were  the  champi- 
ons in  the  women's  inde- 
pendent division.  They 
were  slayed  by  the  Tri- 
Delta  team.  The  Phi  Delts 
were  the  overall  winners  in 
the  men's  category  and  the 
Tri-Delts,  with  their  bubbly 
attitudes  and  their  shame- 
less support  for  one  an- 
other, were  a  cinch  for  the 
Spirit  Award. 

When  the  washing 
machine  was  finally  on  the 
fifth  and  final  spin.  And 
the  dried  clay  had  been 
scraped  from  the  eyebrows 
as  the  feeling  finally  came 
back  to  the  toes.  The  big 
question  still  remained, 
why? 

Martin  Nault  said  it 
better  than  any,  "Why  do 
you  scale  a  mountain?  Why 
do  you  chase  sorority 
women?  Why  do  you  drink 
beer?  For  the  challenge, 
for  the  thrill,  for  the  fun  of 
it."0' 


•The  Delta  Chi  team  realize  they  are  in 
trouble  as  the  lead  man  looses  his  footing. 
Shouts  of  encouragement  from  their 
coaches'  were  to  no  avail  as  the  Phi  Delts 
won  the  tug-of-war  event. 


•Strength  in  numbers  is  not  always  the 
case  as  the  Delta  Chi  team  plunges  into 
the  cold  mud.  Twenty-two  teams  com- 
peted in  the  annual  event. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


tug-of-zucuLgJ- 


Absence  of  step-show,  early  closing  hinder  evening 

Jabberwock  party  goes  on 


by  Gloria  Echols 

The  complexion  of 
Delta  Sigma 
Theta  Sorority's 
largest  weekend 
event,  Jabberwock,  was 
altered  somewhat  by 
decisions  of  others.  The 
step-show  was  eliminated 
and  holding  parties  at  the 
Student  Center  had  a  time 
restriction  put  in  place — of 
which  Jabberwock  was  the 
first  event  to  suffer. 

The  step-show  is  the 
exhibition  of  the  fraterni- 
ties' line  dances. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta 
member  Janice  Anderson 
said  she  was  disappointed 
that  none  of  the  black  fra- 
ternities performed  in  the 
step-show,  which  was 
usually  the  highlight  of  the 
party.  Another  disappoint- 
ment was  that  the  party 
ended  two  hours  before  it 
was  advertised  to  end. 

Every  year  the  step- 
show  symbolized  the  unity 

•Even  though  Jabberwok  was  without  its 
traditional  step-shows  dancing  was  still 
the  main  event  of  the  evening.  The  effect 
of  this  photo  was  achieved  through  mul- 
tiple flash  exposures  on  a  single  frame  of 
film. 


of  all  black  fraternities, 
Anderson  said.  This  year, 
however,  everyone  was 
diversified  and  the  fraterni- 
ties that  usually  performed 
decided  to  save  their  step- 
shows  for  their  own  week- 
/  /  end  party. 

If  they  stop  dent0Pfresi 

our  parties  at  Kappa 

12:30  a.m.  Alpha  Psi 

people  aren't  ££-£ 

going  tO  tain  said 

COme  OUt  that  not 

~  -  having  the 

••  step-show 

may  have  been  a  good  end 
result  since  the  party  had  to 
end  early.  This  gave  the 
students  more  time  to 
dance. 

Three  days  before  the 
party,  James  Marine,  direc- 
tor of  student  activities,  told 
sorority  members  that  be- 
cause of  problems  occuring 
at  past  Student  Center  par- 
ties, all  parties  would  end 
earlier.  Cited  as  past  prob- 


lems were  fights,  lingering 
in  the  Student  Center  after 
the  party  was  over  and  fires 
breaking  out  in  the 
restrooms,  Anderson  said. 

Assistant  Director  of 
Student  Activities  Richard 
Harris  said  that  parties 
held  in  the  Student  Center 
were  supposed  to  end  at  1 
a.m.,  but  an  extension  could 
be  granted  for  special  occa- 
sions until  2  a.m.  "We're 
just  getting  back  to  the  rule 
because  of  the  problems  and 
damage  done  to  the  Student 
Center,"  he  said. 

"Ending  the  party 
early  was  no  reflection  on 
them  (Delta  Sigma  Theta), 
but  something  had  to  be 
done,"  Harris  said. 

Minority  Roundtable 
members  told  Harris  that 
the  major  problems  were 
caused  by  people  outside  of 
the  University  who  came  to 
campus  for  the  parties. 

Harris  said  the  prob- 
lems with  wide  open  parties 
were  not  restricted  to  Ball 


State;  he  said  that  it  was 
happening  all  over  the 
country.    After  meeting 
with  the  Minority 
Roundtable,  Harris  said  the 
only  workable  solution 
seemed  to  be  to  keep  the 
parties  for  those  that  they 
were  intended. 

To  keep  the  parties 
for  the  students  and  their 
guests,  student  identifica- 
tion would  have  to  be 
checked  and  more  security 
would  have  to  be  on  guard 
during  the  parties. 

"If  they  stop  our 
parties  at  12:30  a.m.  people 
aren't  going  to  come  out, 
and  we're  not  going  to  make 
any  money,  which  means 
we  won't  be  able  to  pay 
suite  payments,"  she  said. 

Brittain  said  he  did 
not  think  people  would  stop 
coming  out  for  the  parties. 
He  made  reference  to 
Kappa  Alpha  Psi's  weekend 
party  and  the  fact  that  it 
was  well  attended  the 
following  weekend.  0 


•  Dais  Weslrale 


•Throughout  the  evening  Calvin  Shan- 
non and  Terrance  Willoughby  watch  the 
dancing  and  the  ladies.  Trends  and  style 
were  in  order  at  Jabberwock. 


•  Ryan  Scrogham 

•The  tempo  slows  as  Tina  Porter  and 
Hassan  Williams  enjoy  the  music  of  L.L. 
Cool  J.  Approximately  1 50  students  at- 
tended the  annual  event. 


-£Q-ja55eru>ocl^ 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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International  theme  welcomes  alumni  home 

Foreign  affair 


by  Audra  Wince 

An  international 
flare  epitomized 
homecoming.  The 
enthusiasm 
captured  students  and 
alumni,  as  300  students 
from  nearly  70  countries 
were  represented  on  cam- 
pus. 

The  homecoming 
theme,  "Ball  State  Goes 
International,"  was  chosen 
because  several  students 
from  diverse  cultures  at- 
tended the  University.  The 
broad  theme  allowed 
several  ways  for  the  activi- 
ties to  creatively  bring 
international  flavor  to 
campus. 

The  international 
fashion  show  initialized  the 
flavor  as  royalty  chairman, 
Ellie  Speidel,  and  local 
radio  personality,  Al  Rent, 
introduced  33  queen  and  20 
king  candidates  modeling 

•John  Beeson  of  the  Muncie  Exchange 
Club  hands  out  flags  to  spectators  along 
the  parade  route.  The  Muncie  Exchange 
Club  was  established  to  benefit  local 
professionals  and  provide  support  to  pro- 
grams such  as  the  speech  and  hearing 
clinics  at  all  state  universities. 


native  costumes.  Since  the 
costumes  came  from  stu- 
dents at  the  International 
House,  candidates  were 
able  to  interact  personally 
with  international  students. 
"The  best  part  of  the 


About  a  half 
an  hour 
before  (the 
race),  we 
talked  about 
the  best  way 
to  move  the 
bed  down  the 
road 


fashion 
show  was 
getting  to 
know  the 
woman  from 
Indonesia 
and  learning 
about 
Indonesia 
through  her 
eyes,"  Queen 
Candidate 
Carla  Fur- 
nish said. 
The 


unique 
native  costumes,  reflecting 
occasions  ranging  from  wed 
dings  to  parties  to  leisure 
time  prompted  "oohs  and 
ahs"  from  the  intrigued  au- 
dience. 


Also  in  keeping  with 
the  theme,  the  week's 
events  included  a  Roman- 
style  "Chariot  Race"  on 
McKinley  Avenue.  Tradi- 
tionally known  as  bed  races, 
the  event  involved  four 
people  per  team  struggling 
to  move  a  four-wheeled  bed, 
rider  on  board,  to  the  finish 
line. 

To  prepare  for  the 
race  Andy  Honnold,  Theta 
Chi  team  member,  said, 
"About  a  half  an  hour  before 
(the  race),  we  talked  about 
the  best  way  to  move  the 
bed  down  the  road." 
Honnold's  team  finished  in 
the  top  four,  with  Delta  Tau 
Delta  winning  the  men's 
division  and  Pi  Beta  Phi 
winning  the  women's 
division. 

Foreign  flare  was 
achieved  during  the  races 
as  participants  were  garbed 
in  togas  and  other  cos- 
continued 


•Derek  Clay 


_3  O-Jwmecomitig 


«. 


•Derek  Clay 


•Even  in  graydrizzling  weather  the  band 
performs.  The  marching  band  started  the 
parade  and  played  during  halftime. 

•  To  incorporate  the  "BSU  goes  interna- 
tional" theme  for  Homecoming,  the  bed 
races  became  the  chariot  races.  Stu- 
dents wore  togas,  sandals  and  greenery 
in  their  hair  to  mimick  the  Roman  style. 


•  Dale  Westrale 


homecoming-o  \ 


•The  Sig  Eps  and  AOPi  s  cheer  on  their 
favorite  teams  as  they  race  down  McKin- 
ley  Avenue.  The  bed  races  were  an 
annual  Homecoming  event. 

•  The  approaching  "Pride  of  Mid-Amer- 
ica" marching  band  did  not  distract  this 
child's  attention  from  her  balloon.  Despite 
the  cold,  wet  weather  the  parade  and  the 
game  continued. 


_3  %Jiomecoming 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


Foreign  affair 

continued 

tumes.  Spectators  also 
wore  costumes  representa- 
tive of  the  countries  their 
organizations  were  assigned 
to  represent  during  the 
races. 

International  Fest, 
the  following  day's  event, 
was  readjusted  because  of 
cold,  rainy  weather.  Can- 
cellation of  the  dunk  tank 
and  pie  throwing  contest, 
did  not  deter  the  giant 
indoor  Trivial  Pursuit  game 
from  adding  a  creative  twist 
to  the  festival.  Teammates, 
serving  as  board  pieces, 
moved  accordingly  as  fellow 
teammates  correctly  an- 
swered questions.  Catego- 
ries included  Ball  State, 
religion,  history  and  sports. 

Excitement  and 
success  continued  through- 
out the  week  with  a  dinner 
of  cultural  foods  being 
served  in  all  of  the  resi- 
dence halls.  Pita  sand- 
wiches, shrimp  Creole, 
cornish  hen,  Chinese  egg 
rolls,  as  well  as  French 
bread  and  Mexican  fruit 


salad  highlighted  an  eve- 
ning of  international  dining. 

Following  the  dinner 
students  could  satisfy  their 
taste  for  music  at  the  Air 
Jam.  Twenty  groups 
showed  off  their  lip-syncing 

•  •  talent. 

I  thought  the     thought  the 


football 
players  were 
good  because 
of  their  chore- 
ography 


football 
players  were 
great  be- 
cause of 
their  chore- 
ography. 
You  could 
see  the  time 
they  put  into 
it,"  Arlen  Spicer  said  of  Air 
Jam  winners,  Cardinal 
Crew.  The  "crew"  repre- 
senting Mysch  Hall, 
charmed  the  crowd  with  a 
rendition  of  the  "Super 
Bowl  Shuffle." 

Electric  violinists, 
singers,  belly  dancers  and 
other  performers  brought  a 
different  style  of  entertain- 
ment at  the  homecoming 
talent  search. 
continued 


•In  the  heat  of  competition,  Liz  Hefley 
loses  her  grasp  on  the  bed  as  her  Alpha 
Sigma  Alpha  team  mates  rush  to  the  finish 
line.  Each  team  had  five  members. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunnor 


•Derek  Clay 


fwmecomingQ  3 


Foreign  affair 

continued 

"Drew  Tretick  (elec- 
tric violinist)  was  my 
favorite  because  it  (Tretick's 
act)  was  very  different  and 
unique.   He  had  a  good 
stage  presence,"  Jennifer 
Flowers  said. 

Scholarships  provided 
by  the  Alumni  Association 
were  awarded  to  winners  of 
the  show.  Winners  were 
selected  in  five  categories, 
the  overall  winner  of  the 
search  was  David  Boggs 
who  sang  the  humorous, 
"The  Cellophane  Man." 
Other  winners  were:  Sara 
Martin  for  both  her  singing 
and  acting,  Polly  Nikirk  for 
her  tap  dancing,  Tretick  for 
the  violin  and  Boggs. 

The  announcement  of 
the  Homecoming  Royalty 
Court  brought  the  evening 
to  a  close.  Kadee  Fabyan, 
sponsored  by  Williams  Hall, 
and  Chris  Courtney,  spon- 
sored by  Alpha  Chi  Omega, 
were  crowned  queen  and 
king.  Candidates  were 
judged  on  personality, 
academics  and  poise,  as 
well  as  presentation  and 
student  activities. 

•Sandy  Hall  and  three  other  Tri-Sig 
pledges  compete  in  the  air  jam  contest. 
However,  her  sorority  was  beaten  by 
Mysch  Hall  who  won  the  event  with  a 
rendition  of  the  Superbowl  Shuffle. 


Friday's  attractions 
began  with  the  Pentathalon 
Games.  Teams  participated 
in  the  internationally 
inspired  games  which 
included  a  Tour-de-Ball 
State"  on  tricycles,  a 

j  *  mummy 

•  •         relay,  a 

I  liked  the        limbo 
cartoon  char-   contest,  a 
actersthe        e°tin°g 

best.  He  contest  and 


really 
sounded 


a  grape 
(purple 
balloon) 

like  them         stomping 

aa  contest. 
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day  was  capped  off  with  the 
annual  pep  rally  and  the 
comedy  of  Mark  McCol- 
lum— a  1987  Star  Search 
winner — who  enthralled  the 
crowd  with  impersonations 
of  Mick  Jagger,  Prince, 
David  Bowie  and  Daffy 
Duck. 

"I  liked  the  cartoon 
characters  the  best.  .  .1  also 
thought  it  was  funny  how 
he  was  always  picking  on 
the  crowd,"  Camala  Bruin 
said. 


Early  Saturday 
morning  brought  the  parade 
as  well  as  the  fun  run — 
which  had  nearly  100 
participants.  One  unique 
attraction  in  the  parade  was 
a  group  of  children  chanting 
"just  say  no."  The  chant 
was  an  effort  toward  the 
national  campaign  against 
the  use  of  drugs. 

Speaking  about  the 
crowd  T.  J.  Smithey  said, 
"It  was  a  good  response, 
even  though  it  was  raining. 
We  had  a  really  large 
crowd." 

The  week's  activities 
concluded  with  the  football 
game  against  Kent  State 
and  country  music's  popular 
duo,  The  Judds.  The  toe- 
tapping,  knee  slapping 
country  music  of  The  Judds 
brought  a  huge  crowd  to 
Emens  Auditorium.    The 
crowd  was  brought  to  its 
feet  by  the  mother-daughter 
duo's  melodic  tunes  and 
friendly  conversation. 

And  the  football 
game?  The  good  guys  beat 
Kent  State  24-23.0 


•  Ryan  Scrogham 


•Entertaining  the  crowd,  Pi  Phi's  Paula 
Walker,  Cindy  Weaver  and  Heather 
Warner  bring  fun  into  the  air  jam  compe- 
tition. The  contest  climaxed  the  high 
energy  of  Homecomina. 


QAfJiomtcoming 


•  Ryan  Scrogham 


homecoming^  5- 


Weekends  impart  a  different  attitude  for  students 

Campus  life  changes 


•Alan  Verbeke  packs  away  the  neces- 
sities before  leaving  Schmidt  Hall  for 
the  weekend.  Lack  of  variety  in  Univer- 
sity and  community  activities  was  the 
reason  some  students  gave  for  spend- 
ing weekends  elsewhere. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


by  Norma  Creek 

Was  there  a 
problem  on 
campus  with 
"extended  week- 
ends?" This  question  was 
raised  by  administrators, 
students  and  faculty. 

Symptoms  of  extended 
weekends  included  reduced 
attendance  in  Friday 
classes,  minimal  student 
participation  in  weekend  ac- 
tivities, decreased  use  of 
library  and  other  facilities 
and  a  party  attitude  that 
some  felt  contributed  to  the 
extended  weekend  attitude. 

Administrators  were 
aware  of  the  University's 
reputation  as  a  "suitcase 
college,"  a  college  experi- 
encing a  dramatic  decrease 
in  student  population  on  the 
weekends,  and  were  looking 
for  ways  to  reverse  that 
trend. 

Jack  Collins,  director 
of  housing,  emphasized 
that  over  90  percent  of  the 
University's  students  came 
from  a  five  county  area 
surrounding  Muncie. 
Citing  a  decrease  of  up  to  50 
percent  in  the  number  of 
meals  served  in  residence 
halls  and  better  attendance 
at  dances  and  activities 
held  on  Thursdays  versus 
Fridays  as  evidence  of  a 
problem,  Collins  speculated 
that  it  may  have  been 
students'  frames  of  mind 
that  needed  to  change. 

"Since  coming  to 
campus  in  the  summer  of 
'86,  IV:  seen  an  identity 

•Kathy  Moore  decides  which  com- 
forts from  her  residence  hall  home  to 
take  to  her  home  in  Indianapolis.  Liv- 
ing only  about  an  hour  from  home 
made  weekend  trips  possible  for 
Moore  and  other  students. 


problem  here.   It  may  sound 
silly,  but  it  could  be  called 
something  akin  to  lack  of 
school  spirit.  Most  students 
here  are  about  two  hours 
from  home  and  seem  to 
remain  more  attached  to 
*£  their  high 

•  •  school 

The  partying     athletic 

Starts  On  teams  and 

Thursday         ^orth'"., 

'  Collins  said. 

night  tor  a  lot  Dr. 

Ofthem(stU-     James 

dents)  ^ari"e'  , 

'  director  of 
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tivities, said  that  faculty 
and  administrators  have  ex- 
pressed concern  about  low 
attendance  at  athletic  and 
other  on-campus  functions 
held  on  weekends.  After  20 
years  of  teaching  and 
administrative  experience, 
he  felt  a  major  contribution 
factor  was  students'  atti- 
tudes toward  partying  with 
an  emphasis  on  alcoholic 
beverages. 

Claiming  that  a  party 
culture  had  developed 
among  students  even  before 
enrolling  in  college,  Marine 
said,  "Now  they  come  with 
the  habit  pattern  already 
established,  and  our  envi- 
ronment encourages  it.  The 
emphasis  is  not  on  scoial- 
izing,  but  on  drinking. 
Students  talking  to  me  don't 
use  the  terminology  'party' 
or  'drink,'  but  want  to  'get 
drunk'." 

Marine  also  said  that 
while  some  students  almost 
always  went  overboard  in 


partying,  the  percentage 
was  increasing  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Stephanie  Min- 
eart  observed  empty  seats 
in  her  Friday  classes  and 
an  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  with  hangovers. 
Mineart  chose  to  give  up 
partying  with  alcohol 
because  of  the  negative 
affects  she  saw  it  had  on 
herself  and  others.     "The 
partying  starts  on  Thursdaj 
night  for  a  lot  of  them 
(students).   They  just  want 
to  get  blasted — that's  the 
only  goal,"  she  said. 

Paul  Etter,  formerly  a 
student  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, said,  "A  large  percent- 
age of  majors  here  don't 
take  heavy  work.  When 
their  requirements  allow  foi 
more  free  time,  there's  mor< 
time  to  party.  Also,  most  of 
the  students  at  Ball  State 
are  first  generation  college 
students  without  the  high 
goals  and  motivations  that 
other  universities  attract. 
They  aren't  under  any 
pressure  to  live  up  to  a 
family  tradition  of  excel- 
lence and  success.  They've 
succeeded  just  by  being 
here." 

According  to  Marine, 
finding  ways  to  keep  stu- 
dents active  on  campus  all 
week  long  was  important. 
He  said  research  showed 
that  without  the  bonding 
process  of  participation, 
students  were  less  likely  to 
persist,  achieve  academic 
goals  and  be  satisfied  with 
their  educational 
experience.  0 

•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


-3  $-e%ten<{ecC  weekends 


•  Kirk  DeBrunnef 


•With  her  bags  packed  and  her  body 
ready  to  go,  Beth  Karp  waits  outside 
Schmidt  Hall  for  her  ride  home.  Al- 
though Karp  looked  forward  to  such 
weekends,  sorority  and  hall  involve- 
ment motivated  her  to  spend  most 
weekends  at  school. 

•Playing  "beach  baseball,"  students 
make  the  most  of  the  fizzled  turnout  for 
the  winter  Beach  Bash.  The  bash, 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Center  Pro- 
gramming Board,  was  planned  to  re- 
lieve students  from  winter  stress  and 
to  offer  a  refreshing  weekend  alterna- 
tive. 


emended  zueekgnds-Q  ~~j- 


Mysch,  Hurst  develop  plan  for  health 


Wellness  goes  to  halls 


•Freshman  Eric  Holler  works  out  In 
the  exercise  room  of  Mysch  and  Hurst 
halls.  Mysch  and  Hurst  was  the  first 
hall  on  campus  to  Initiate  the  Wellness 
program. 


by  Sheila  Marshall 

This  year,  involve- 
ment in  the  newly 
developed  wellness 
program  in  Mysch 
and  Hurst  Halls  began  for 
240  students. 

The  residence  hall 
wellness  program  was 
developed  with  the  help  of 
the  Institute  of  Wellness 
which  was  developed  at  the 
University  in  the  fall  of 
1986. 

Neil  Schmottlach, 
director  of  the  Institute  of 
Wellness,  said  the  program 
was  expanded  to  the  two 
residence  halls  to  help 
students  make  good  health 
decisions. 

"It  (the  wellness 
program)  was  originally  the 
idea  of  the  directors,  hall 
staff  and  a  few  residents  at 
Mysch  and  Hurst  Halls," 
Schmottlach  said.  "I  hope 
to  see  all  of  the  halls  to 
install  a  similiar  plan  soon." 

Marcia  Johnson, 
director  of  Mysch  Hall,  said, 
"At  the  beginning,  a  lot  of 
people  had  a  negative  atti- 
tude about  the  wellness 
program.  I  believe  it  was 
due  to  some  misconceptions 
though,  because  once  they 
found  out  that  they  didn't 
have  to  jog  at  6  a.m.,  more 
and  more  students  got 
involved  in  (the  program)." 

Johnson  said  that  her 
hall  averaged  around  20 
people  at  each  wellness 
event  depending  on  other 
activities  going  on  around 
campus. 

According  to  Schmot- 
tlach, before  a  student  could 
enter  either  of  the  wellness 
halls,  they  had  to  agree  to 
observe  the  quiet  hours,  not 
smoke  and  to  undergo  both 


a  pre-  and  post-health 
evaluation  test. 

'They  are  not  forced 
to  participate,"  Schmottlach 
said,  "but  we  strongly  en- 
courage them  to  get  in- 
volved in  the  wellness 

activities, 


ii 

Once  they 
found  out 
that  they 
didn't  have  to 
jog  at  6  a.m. 
more  and 
more  stu- 
dents got  in- 
volved in  (the 
program) 


after  all,  it 
is  for  their 
good,  not 
ours." 

Cathy 
Windsor, 
social 

chairperson 
for  Mysch 
Hall,  said 
that  despite 
a  slow  be- 
ginning, the 
program  did 
quite  well. 
)  J  "We 

have  what 
we  call  'Wellness  Wednes- 
day,'" Windsor  said.    "This 
is  when  we  have  such  pro- 
grams like  a  guest  speaker 
or  a  film  on  some  aspect  of 
health  that  the  residents 
have  expressed  an  interest 
in." 

Mysch  and  Hurst 
Halls  had  programs  in  CPR, 
proper  massage  technique 
and  they  even  had  a  doctor 
come  in  and  give  exercise 
prescriptions  for  individu- 
als. 

Schmottlach  said  that 
each  hall  involved  in  the 
program  would  receive  help 
from  the  Wellness  Institute 
in  providing  programs  and 
exercise  equipment  within 
the  hall.  Mysch  and  Hurst 
Halls  had  a  room  set  aside 
with  several  exercise  bikes 
and  a  universal  weight  set. 

The  Wellness  Pro- 
gram also  included  special 
meals  at  dining  service 
providing  brochures,  charts 


and  calorie  counts  on  all  of 
the  food  they  served. 

Although  individual 
programming  was  left  up  to 
the  residents  and  the 
directors,  an  advisory  group 
was  formed  to  help  insure 
that  the  health  needs  of  the 
students  were  being  met. 

When  the  students 
arrived  in  the  fall,  they 
received  a  packet  of  infor- 
mation explaining  what 
they  were  in  for,  and  what 
the  program  intended  to  do. 
This  packet  also  explained 
the  six  types  of  wellness; 
emotional,  intellectual, 
spiritual,  social,  occupa- 
tional and  physical. 

"Most  people  just  lead 
their  own  particular  life- 
style," said  Donald  Rickard, 
director  of  Hurst  Hall. 
'They  concentrate  on  the 
physical  and  nutritional 
wellnesses  and  forget  the 
other  four." 

According  to  Schmot- 
tlach, the  wellness  program 
and  the  Institute  of  Well- 
ness are  separate  programs. 
The  Institute  of  Wellness 
developed  after  the  Univer- 
sity saw  a  need  to  provide 
health  information  to 
students,  faculty  and  staff. 

"At  this  time,  we 
mostly  have  people  involved 
from  the  fields  of  Nursing, 
Home  Economics,  Counsel- 
ing Psychology,  Physical 
Education  and  the  Human 
Performance  Lab,"  Schmot- 
tlach said.  "Beginning  fall 
of  1988  though,  we  will  be 
offering  a  two-year  master's 
degree  program  in  wellness 
management.  I  believe  we 
will  get  a  large  response  to 
this  type  of  degree  consider- 
ing how  much  our  society 
has  started  to  focus  on 
wellness."  0 


Qfywdlness  institute 


•Derek  Clay 

•Freshmen  Michelle  Crockett  and 
Amy  Geisler  follow  televised  aerobic 
Instructions  for  their  workout.  Exer- 
cise bikes  and  weight  machines  were 
also  available  for  use  by  Mysch  and 
Hurst  residents. 

•Michelle  Lohr  works  out  on  the  Uni- 
versal equipment  in  the  basement  of 
Hurst  hall.  The  weight  room  was  pro- 
vided to  the  students  to  promote 
physical  fitness. 


•  Tracey  Coke 


wetfness  institute-QQ- 
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MITS  offers  full  access  to  handicapped 

Bus  stoos  here 


by  Jeff  Myers 

Muncie' s  city  bus 
system  was  a 
valuable  and  im- 
proving part  of 
the  community.  For  years, 
citizens  relied  upon  transpor- 
tation provided  on  the  16  mu- 
nicipal routes  that  the  Mun- 
cie  Indiana  Transit  System 
(MITS)  serves. 

Many  students  used  the 
MITS  bus  system  to  commute 
to  and  from  campus.  Of  the 
16  bus  routes,  five  were 
within  reach  of  students. 
Sam  Smith,  general 
manager  of  the  MITS  system 
said, "  Students  play  an 
important  role  in  the  Muncie 
community,  and  we  want  to 
provide  a  service  that  will 
enable  students  to  go  to  other 
parts  of  the  city." 

One  way  MITS  began 
providing  service  to  students 
was  with  a  new  bus  route 
made  especially  for  students. 
The  new  route  was  tied  to 
shopping  areas  such  as  the 
Northwest  Plaza  and  the 
Muncie  Mall,  and  was  also 
the  only  bus  with  night-time 
transportation  service. 

Smith  said, "We're 
providing  a  service  for  stu- 

•  Five  MITS  bus  routes  are  access- 
able  to  students  who  wish  to  escape 
the  campus.  An  officer  had  to  reroute 
the  MITS  buses  during  the  fire  at  the 
Hargraves  Music  Building. 


dents  who  don't  use  the 
(Ball  State)  Shuttle."  The 
shuttle  changed  ownership 
from  MITS  to  ABC  Bus 
Lines.  "There's  a  big 
population  of  students  who 
are  cooped-up  in  their 

dorms.  If 


We're  provid- 
ing a  service 
for  students 
who  don't  use 
the  Shuttle 


they  don't 
use  the  new 
route,  I'll  be 
disap- 
pointed. " 
An- 
other service 
MITS 
provided  to 
students 


was  easy 
access  to  bus  tokens  and 
passes.  Monthly  and  quar- 
terly bus  passes,  providing 
unlimited  rides,  could  have 
been  purchased  at  the 
Bursar's  office  or  at  Ameri- 
can National  Bank.  Thirty- 
five  cent  student  bus  tokens 
were  also  available  at  the 
Bursar's  office;  these  tokens 
enabled  students  to  save 
five  cents  off  the  regular 
bus  fare. 

Smith  said  the  list  of 
services-available  both  to 
University  students  and  to 
Muncie  residents-did  not 
end  with  more  buses  and 


less  expensive  fares.  "MITS 
is  unique  in  that  it  provides 
100  percent  accessibility  to 
the  handicapped.  All  of  our 
16  routes  are  handicap-ac- 
cessable.  All  our  vehicles 
have  (motorized)  lifts,"  he 
said.  These  lifts  ;mproved 
access  on  board  the  buses 
for  individuals  in  wheel- 
chairs.   MITS  also  provided 
routes  with  six  specially 
designed  vans  for  elderly 
people  and  handicapped 
people. 

All  buses  in  the  MITS 
system  operated  on  a  "pulse 
system,"  meaning  that  all  of 
the  buses  meet  at  the  same 
time  and  leave  at  the  same 
time  every  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  MITS  terminal  in 
downtown  Muncie.  The 
pulse  system  allowed  each 
of  the  system's  16  buses  to 
pick  up  and  drop  off  passen- 
gers on  schedule. 

The  reliability  of  the 
municipal  bus  system  was 
depended  on  by  many 
people  on  campus.  While 
some  used  the  buses  for 
business  around  town,  the 
improved  system  enabled 
students  to  experience  life 
beyond  the  residence  halls 
and  the  campus.  0 
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Hoosier  Dome  game  sends  'em  down  fighting 

Victory  Bell  did  not  ring 


•The  outcome  of  the  game  Is  still  in 
doubt  as  the  Victory  Bell  sits  on  Ball 
State's  sideline.  The  56th  renewal  of 
the  Victory  Bell  Festival  Game  was  the 
fourth  to  be  played  in  the  Hoosier 
Dome. 


•  Kirk  DsBrunner 

•While  Indiana  State  has  possession 
of  the  ball  Coach  Paul  Schudel  talks  to 
offensive  guard  Brian  Outlaw  as  tight 
end  Ron  Duncan  and  fullback  Brennen 
Baker  look  on.  The  conference  took 
place  during  the  Victory  Bell  Game 
which  was  lost  to  Indiana  State. 


by  Dale  Westrate 

The  56th  renewal  of 
the  Victory  Bell 
Classic,  tradition- 
ally known  as  the 
Hoosier  Dome  Game,  was 
the  fourth  Victory  Bell  game 
played  in  the  Dome;  a  game 
that  would  even  the  score  at 
two  wins  apiece  as  the  Ball 
State  Cardinals  fell  to 
Indiana  State,  24-23. 

The  team  played 
tough  early  in  the  first 
quarter.  After  only  five 
plays,  it  had  shoved  Indi- 
ana State  61  yards  to  their 
7-yard  line.  Following  a 
broken  up  pass,  tailback 
Bernie  Parmalee  ran  the 
ball  in  for  the  touchdown. 
In  less  than  three  minutes, 
quarterback  Wade 
Kosakowski  led  Ball  State 
68  yards  to  the  opponent's 
end  zone. 

At  first,  it  looked  as  if 
Ball  State  might  run  away 
with  the  game,  but  ISU 
returned  the  favor  with  a 
touchdown  of  their  own  six 
minutes  later,  showing  that 
a  Ball  State  win  would  not 
be  a  simple  task.  After 
Kosakowski  was  intercepted 
twice-his  second  and  third 
of  the  year-Indiana  State 
drove  the  point  home  with  a 
40-yard  field  goal. 

"It  was  who  had  the 
most  guts,  unfortunately  we 
had  a  shot,  but  we  just 
couldn't  make  it,"  Parmalee 
said. 

"It's  gonna  be  a  long 
game,"  said  10-year-old 
Shelby  Lasley,  stepson  of 
Assistant  Athletic  Director 
Dick  Falls.    He  was  right, 
in  an  odd  sort  of  way.  For 
the  rest  of  the  game,  the 
two  rivals  traded  intercep- 
tions, fumbles,  sacks, 


penalties  and  touchdowns. 

"We  wanted  them; 
they're  our  biggest  rivals  in 
Division  1  Double  A,"  David 
Haugh,  safety,  said.  "Un- 
fortunately, we  beat  our- 
selves." 

^  ^  As  the 

•  •  marching 

UnfortU-  band  took 

nately,  we       the  field- 
beat  our- 


Ball  State 
had  time  to 
assess  the 
first  half.  In 


selves 

'  '  total  yard- 

age, Ball  State  racked  up 
197  yards  to  ISU's  165.  The 
team  also  had  the  ball 
longer — 16:02  compared  to 
13:27  for  ISU.  The  impor- 
tant difference  was  the 
score:  Ball  State  17,  Indiana 
State  10. 

For  Ball  State  to 
continue  winning,  however, 
the  team  had  to  reduce  its 
mistakes:  tv,  o  Kosakowski 
interceptions  and  a  costly 
holding  penalty  on  the  ISU 
9-yard  line  that  eventually 
forced  a  field  goal  for  Ball 
State  instead  of  a  touch- 
down. 

"We  made  a  few 
mistakes  which  they  capi- 
talized on,"  Haugh  said. 

The  Indiana  State 
Sycamores  took  to  the  field 
with  a  vengeance  in  the 
third  quartei     ISU  put 
together  a  77-yard  drive, 
evening  the  score  at  17. 
Kosakowski  took  the  ball 
back  and  moved  it  to  ISU's 
fifteen  yardline,  only  to  be 
intercepted  again  by  ISU. 
Capitalizing  on  Ball 
State's  error,  Indiana  State 
added  seven  more  points  to 
its  side  early  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  24-17.  The  Cards 
returned  the  favor  six 
minutes  later  with  an  easy 


3-yard  waltz  by  Parmalee, 
closing  the  gap  to  one  point. 

Tempers  and  emo- 
tions gave  way  to  a  brawl 
following  a  broken  up  two- 
point  conversion  attempt  by 
strong  end  Tyree  Harris. 
Both  benches  emptied  and 
yellow  flags  flew  as  the 
Hoosier  Dome  erupted  into 
a  six-minute  frenzy.  After 
several  players  of  both 
teams  were  ejected  from  th< 
game,  referees  regained 
control  of  the  situation  and 
the  score  remained,  24-23, 
with  Indiana  State  on  top 
and  5:58  left  on  the  clock. 

'The  fight  was  embar 
rassing  for  the  team.  The 
fact  (that)  we  even  took  par 
in  it  and  then  lost  the  game 
was  hard,"  Parmalee  said. 

Ball  State's  defense 
forced  a  punt  after  ISU  helt 
possession  for  only  a  min- 
ute.   Kosakowski  and 
Parmalee,  now  fighting  the 
clock,  led  the  offense  63 
yards  to  the  opponent's  10- 
yard  line.  Ball  State  was 
well  within  striking  dis- 
tance, but  time  caught  up 
with  the  team — two  second; 
remained  in  the  last  game 
of  the  season. 

The  field  goal  unit 
was  sent  in  with  Frank 
Wilson  at  the  helm.  The 
snap  was  good,  the  hold  wa 
good,  but  Wilson's  32-yard 
attempt  went  wide  to  the 
left.  The  final  score:  Indi- 
ana State  24,  Ball  State  23. 
The  game  and  the  season 
both  were  over. 

The  Victory  Bell 
remained  with  ISU.  The 
team  ran  and  passed  the 
ball  nearly  200  yards  more 
than  ISU  and  had  three 
sacks.  Yet,  Haugh  said, 
"The  team  didn't  lose  to 
ISU,  it  lost  to  itself."  0 


^hoosier  dome  game 


•Offensive  guard  Brian  Outlaw 
watches  the  Indiana  State  victory  cele- 
bration and  turns  away  in  disbelief. 
Offensive  tackle  Dewayne  Brawner 
stopped  to  lend  a  helping  hand  after 
the  last-second  loss. 

•The  University's  Pride  of  Mid-Amer- 
ica marching  band  entertains  fans 
during  half ti  me.  Few  fans  attended  the 
game,  in  part,  because  the  Hoosler 
Dome  game  was  scheduled  during 
Thanksgiving  break. 


•  Dale  Westrale 
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Tony  Bennett  provides  wide  spectrum  of  music 


Performance  is  change  of  pace 


by  Brook  Perdue 

In  a  generation  seem- 
ingly obsessed  with 
quick  paces,  ranging 
from  fast  food  to  fast 
music,  an  evening  of 
dynamic  jazz,  blues  and 
ballads  could  have  proved 
to  be  a  refreshing  change  of 
pace.    Responsible  for  such 
entertainment,  in  the  spirit 
of  Christmas,  was  Tony 
Bennett  with  his  band  and 
30-piece  chamber  orchestra. 

Inconspicuously 
strolling  behind  his  three 
band  members,  Bennett 
took  his  place  on  Emens 
Auditorium's  stage,  casually 
greeting  the  audience.  "Hi. 
My  name  is  Tony  Bennett 
and  I  came  here  to  sing. 
Thank  you  for  coming,"  he 
said  as  the  older  crowd 
applauded  with  respect  and 
anticipation. 

Bennett  entertained 
the  audience  with  a  variety 
of  musical  themes  includ- 
ing: "The  Great  American 
Song  Book,"  Irving  Berlin 
ballads,  Ray  Charles  blues 
and  a  Duke  Ellington  "jam 
session." 

With  his  rich,  raspy 
voice,  Bennett  and  his  band 
smoothly  began  the  show 
with  a  jazz  rendition  of  "As 
Time  Goes  By."  Aware  of 
audience  favorites,  Bennett 
grinned  slyly  as  he  transi- 
tioned into  hits  including: 
'The  Girl  I  Love,"  "It  Had  to 


be  You"  and  "Someday 
She'll  Come  Along." 

Class,  charm  and 
strength  characterized 
Bennett's  persona.   Emens 
usher  Mike  Nash  said, 
"Tony  Bennett  is  very 

fS  friendly  and 

•  •  personable. 

He's  a  great     He  played 

Showman  tennis  while 

the  orches- 
J  y  tra  sat  up, 

came  in, 
practiced,  commented  that 
our  auditorium  was  built 
well  and  had  good  acoustics 
and  just  seemed  very 
relaxed  and  down-to-earth." 

Certainly  Bennett 
was  full  of  smiles  as  he 
interacted  with  his  band 
and  audience,  graciously  ac- 
cepting a  bouquet  of  flowers 
from  one  fan. 

After  Bennett  sang  a 
few  songs  with  only  drum, 
bass  and  piano  back  up,  the 
stage  curtains  came  up  to 
unexpectedly  reveal  the 
orchestra. 

"I  think  you  all 
remember  'Annie  Get  Your 
Gun';  here's  a  song  from 
that,"  Bennett  said  as  the 
orchestra  introduced  a 
soothing  ballad.  A  mood  of 
tranquility  seemed  to 
encompass  the  audience. 

One  highlight  of  the 
evening,  when  transitioning 
from  ballads  to  more  upbeat 
tunes,  was  the  band's 
instrumental  solos. 


"J.R.  on  Dallas  gets 
the  blues;  politicians  get 
the  blues;  t.v.  anchor 
people  get  the  blues  from 
reading  all  that  news; 
everybody  gets  the  blues," 
Bennett  said  as  the  instru- 
mental solos  were  over- 
taken by  Bennett  "strutting 
his  stuff." 

Another  highlight  full 
of  emotion  was  Bennett's 
acappella  version  of  Berlin's 
"When  I  Lost  You."  Stand- 
ing center-stage,  with  no 
mike  and  with  lights 
dimmed,  Bennett  performed 
the  song,  explained  as 
Frank  Sinatra's  favorite, 
with  utmost  simplicity  and 
impact. 

As  a  tribute  to  Fred 
Astaire,  Bennett  then 
gained  much  audience  favor 
by  singing  dance  songs  as 
black-and-white  film  clips  of 
Astaire  dancing  were 
shown  on  a  large  screen. 
The  tribute's  charm,  humor 
and  elegance  had  fans 
clapping  their  hands  and 
nodding  their  heads  to  the 
music. 

Finally,  Bennett 
thanked  and  applauded  the 
audience  as  if  the  end  of  the 
show  had  come,  then 
hesitated,  smiled  and  said, 
"I  heard  it  said  you  need  to 
know  when  to  get  off  the 
stage  at  the  right  time,  but 
you  people  have  been  so 
beautiful — Should  we  keep 
going?" 

•  Revelling  in  applause,  Tony  Bennett 
concludes  a  classic  rendition  of  a  crowd 
favorite.  A  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the 
background  was  given  to  Bennett  by  an 
admiring  fan. 


Taking  his  cue  from 
the  tremendous  audience 
applause,  Bennett  shared 
additional  favorites,  ac- 
knowledging his  love  for 
singing. 

The  overwhelmed  fans 
showed  appreciation  by 
giving  the  talented  per- 
former a  standing  ovation. 
Bennett  again  teased  the 
audience  by  singing  addi- 
tional songs,  planning 
also  to  share  his  selected 
paintings. 

Although  technical 
difficulties  stifled  the 
showing,  Bennett  dazzled 
spirits  with  traditional 
Christmas  songs  from 
"Santa  Claus  is  Coming  to 
Town"  to  "The  Christmas 
Song." 

"Merry  Christmas!" 
he  said,  giving  thumbs  up 
and  taking  his  final  bows. 

The  refreshing 
entertainment  had  ended, 
but  hearts  seemed  filled 
with  contentment,  as 
departing  individuals 
exchanged  comments  on  the 
show's  excellence,  the 
beautiful  stage  decorated 
with  bright  red  poinsettias 
and  the  charm  and  talents 
of  Tony  Bennett. 

"He's  a  great  show- 
man, very  musical  and 
talented,"  Jim  Cowan  said. 
"My  mom  and  dad  like  him 
and  play  his  albums.  I 
think  he's  good  now  too."0 


•  Dale  Westrate 


^4  tony  Bennett 


•  Dale  Westrate 


•  Tony  Bennett  adds  a  little  style  as  he 
sings  "It  had  to  be  you."  Bennett  per- 
formed to  an  Emens  Auditorium  crowd 
xmposed  mainly  of  Muncie  residents. 

•  Appearing  almost  humbled  by  the 
srowd's  applause,  Tony  Bennett  con- 
dudes  his  show.  Bennett  offered  a  wide 
range  of  music  in  his  repertoire. 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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Changes 
abound 

on 
campus 

I  he  building 
of  a  party  room  for 
the  president  was 
questioned  by  stu- 
dents. The  money 
used  to  build  the 
room,  however,  was 
given  by  a  private 
donation  through 
the  Ball  Foundation. 
The  room  was  used 
for  receptions  as 
well  as  a  party  for 
the  graduating  sen- 
iors in  May. 


Skateboar- 
ding had  never 
been  so  popular. 
Skateboarders 
could  be  seen 
practicing  fancy 
footwork  all  over 
campus.  Troy 

Pierce  was  one  of 
the  many  students 
twisting,  turning 
and  balancing 
everywhere. 


•  John  Maxwell 


I  he  tower  of 
the  telecommuni- 
cations building  will 
take  on  a  new  look 
as  the  new  building 
is  being  built  on 
McKinley  Ave.  Be- 
sides housing  WBST, 
the  building  will  also 
hold  W!PB  and  a 
new  student-ran 
radio  station.  The 
station  was  made 
possible  by  a  dona- 
tion from  alumnus 
David  Letterman. 


•  Susan  DuBols 


•  Maria  Malayter 
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A  quick  look  at 
events  that 

influenced  life 
around  us 


A  week 

of 
disaster 

The  totally 
wood  constructed 
Mall  Shops  structure 
burned  to  the 
ground  Wednes- 
day, October  21. 
The  building  smol- 
dered for  the  major- 
ity of  the  day.  The 
mall  was  recon- 
structed and  re- 
open Saturday, 
August  6. 


•  Dale  Weslralo 


I  he  week  the 
Mall  Shops  burned 
was  a  week  of  bad 
news  on  all  levels. 
The  preceeding 
day  a  military  jet  lost 
power,  the  pilot 
ejected  from  the  jet 
moments  before  it 
slammed  into  a 
Ramada  Inn  in  Indi- 


anapolis, killing  nine 
people. 

The  news  of 
the  jet  and  the  fire 
came  the  day  after 
the  stock  market 
crashed  to  a  record 
low  and  was  forced 
to  close  before 
noon  of  the  trading 
day. 
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A  mayor 
and  the 
Hoosier 
tradition 

M  u  n  c  i  e 

Mayor  James 
Carey  was  elected 
to  his  second  term 
in  office  in  Novem- 
ber. Carey  cele- 
brated with  nearly 
1,000  supporters  in 
the  Memorial  Build- 
ing of  the  Delaware 
Co.  Fairgrounds. 
The  popularity  of 
Carey  was  due  to 
his  willingness  to 
work  with  and  listen 
to  the  Muncie 
Community. 


www 


•Jeff  Bond 


I  he      movie 

"Hoosiers"  contin- 
ued to  grow  in 
popularity  with  the 
release  of  the  video. 
In  the  spring  of  the 
year  the  members 


of  the  Fellowship  of 
Christian  Athletes 
were  fortunate 
enough to hearone 
of  the  original  team 
members  speak  of 
his  experiences. 


a  short  magJ§  "| 


Students,  merchants  combat  text  purchasing 


Bookstore  battles  continue 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Tuition  and  fees  for 
the  average  student 
on  campus  totaled 
approximately 
$1662  per  year.  Apartment 
rent  and  dorm  costs  also 
had  to  be  paid.  Additional 
budget  burdens  throughout 
the  school  year  included  fre- 
quent incidentals. 

Books,  either  required 
or  "highly  recommended"  by 
instructors  provided  yet 
another  bill  to  be  paid  by 
students  or  parents. 

"Just  when  I  begin 
thinking  that  there  might 
be  some  extra  money  after 
paying  tuition,  I  remember 
I  still  have  books  to  get," 
Teri  Wesolek  said. 

Buying  books  was  a 
loss  of  time  and  money  for 
many.  Waiting  in  long  lines 
at  campus  bookstores  and 
print  shops  often  consti- 
tuted a  student's  entire 
afternoon. 

"If  you  weren't  wait- 
ing in  line  to  get  a  book, 
then  you  were  waiting  in 
line  for  check  out,"  Ann 
Poebel  said.  "There's  no 
easy  or  short  way  to  get 
around  the  lines.   Everyone 
tries  to  buy  books  at  the 
same  time." 

According  to  Phillip 
Mattingly,  manager  of 
Kinko's  Copies,  avoiding 
long  lines  was  a  goal  of  the 
store. 

"Students  have  to 


wait  in  lines  all  week 
during  the  start  of  every 
quarter.  We  understand 
the  hassle.  So,  we  like  to 
get  them  in  and  out,"  Mat- 
tingly said.  "Of  course  if  50 
percent  of  a  250  student 
•  •  class  came 

••  to  the  store 

I'm  Seeing  if      after  their 

I  can  still  get    text  assign- 

j         ment, 
gOOd  grades      there's  going 
Without  to  be  some 

owning  all  my  £ind„ofa 

.  s  '    line." 

books  pur. 

•  •  chasing 

books  was 
an  unavoidable  hassle,  ac- 
cording to  Wesolek.  "I 
don't  even  compare  store 
prices.  The  lines  are  too 
long.  Besides,  my  time  is 
worth  more  than  saving  50 
cents,"  she  said. 

Bob  Tichenor,  T.I.S. 
store  manager,  perceived 
the  book  buying  rush  as 
"the  nature  of  the  business." 

According  to  Tim 
Tichenor,  textbook  man- 
ager, campus  bookstores 
and  many  throughout  the 
country  charged  nearly  the 
same  prices.  Buying  used 
books  from  students  for  half 
the  retail  price  was  the 
commonly  accepted  sales 
formula,  he  said.  Used 
texts  were  sold  back  to 
bookstores  until  they  were 
no  longer  of  value  or  were 
discontinued. 

"The  competitor's  edge 

•  TIS  shelves  bare  their  bottoms  during 
the  beginning  of  the  Quarter.  The  de- 
mand outlasted  the  supply  which  added  to 
the  haste  of  buying  books. 


is  having  the  most  used 
books,"  Bob  Tichenor  said. 
"All  new  books  sell  for 
prices  fixed  by  publishers. 
Having  a  hundred  used 
books  while  another  book- 
store has  a  hundred  new 
books  is  the  ultimate  situ- 
ation," he  said. 

Contests  were  used  in 
order  to  draw  students  to 
the  stores.  The  Ball  State 
Bookstore  promoted  the 
National  $1,000,000  Advan- 
tage Game  in  which 
Volkswagen  cars,  travel  and 
$500,000  in  prizes  were 
awarded.   Similarly,  T.I.S. 
advertised  games  and  cash 
prizes. 

Games  did  not  always 
lure  students  to  stores.  Bob 
Young  said,  "The  odds  of 
winning  anything  are 
astronomical.  I've  never 
heard  of  anyone  winning 
anything." 

Young  managed  to 
spend  no  money  on  books 
during  the  Winter  Quarter. 

"I'm  experimenting," 
he  said.  "I'm  seeing  if  I  can 
still  get  good  grades  without 
owning  all  my  books." 

Borrowing  half  his 
books  for  the  entire 
semester  and  the  others 
only  prior  to  tests  enabled 
Young  to  cut  costs  and 
avoid  bookstore  chaos. 

Nursing  majors, 
according  to  Poebel,  were 
notorious  for  having  to 
spend  a  large  sum  of  money 
on  textbooks.  During  the 


Fall  Quarter  Poebel  spent 
$295.  Trading  books  during 
the  Winter  Quarter  greatly 
cut  her  costs. 

"I  managed  to  beat 
the  system.  The  only  thing 
I  had  to  buy  was  a  booklet 
from  Kinko's  for  $3.60," 
Poebel  said. 

Kinko's  Copies  and 
other  print  shops  provided 
an  alternative  to  traditional 
textbooks. 

Instructors  composed 
booklets  and  pamphlets 
designed  especially  for  their 
classes.  According  to  Mat- 
tingly, this  was  often 
cheaper  for  the  students. 
Students  received  material 
which  catered  to  their  class 
needs  and  were  actually 
used. 

"In  some  classes  the 
professor  expects  you  to  buy 
a  $23  book  when  only  three 
chapters  are  going  to  be 
used,"  David  Bauman  said. 
"I  just  can't  rationalize  that. 
I  can  borrow  the  book  to  re- 
copy  what  I  need  for  $3." 

Checking  out  past 
editions  from  Bracken 
Library  was  another  substi- 
tute for  avoiding  the  book- 
stores. 

"I  check  out  the 
library  before  the  book- 
stores. If  I  find  a  previous 
edition,  I  ask  the  professor 
if  it's  still  OK.  Usually  it  is, 
and  what  isn't  can  be 
copied,"  Bauman  said.  0 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


uc— buying  books 


I 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 

•  Students  comb  the  aisles  for  their  re- 
quired books.  Bookstore  merchants 
eased  one  step  of  the  search  by  grouping 
and  labeling  books  by  course  number. 

•  The  book-buying  tradition  continues  as 
cashier  Amy  Colter  copes  with  long  lines 
and  large  purchases.  Time  and  patience 
were  critical  in  partaking  in  the  book  buy- 
ing chore. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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A  celebration  for  all  in  many  aspects 


•Trombonist  Jim  Hopkins  entertains 
the  crowd  with  Christmas  carols  at  the 
tree  lighting  ceremony.  University 
bands  performed  at  several  events 
during  the  Christmas  season,  Includ- 
ing a  short  performance  for  workers 
and  passerbys  on  the  main  floor  of  the 
Administration  Building. 


Chilly  but  cheerful 


by  Rita  Tauser 

The  extreme  cold 
and  the  falling  of 
night  seemed  to 
increase  the  antici- 
pation of  the  young  and 
young  at  heart  who  had 
come  to  see  the  advent  of 
the  Christmas  season  at  the 
University. 

Several  hundred 
individuals  bundled  in 
woolen  hats,  gloves  and 
heavy  coats  gathered  in 
front  of  the  Administration 
Building  to  see  Charlie 
Cardinal.  He  was  sched- 
uled to  flip  the  switch  that 
would  turn  the  campus  into 
a  winter  wonderland  of 
twinkling  lights. 

The  fourth  annual 
Christmas  lighting  cere- 
mony on  Wednesday,  Dec. 
2,  was  highlighted  by  the 
outstanding  performances 
of  the  Ball  State  Trombone 
Choir,  the  Burris  Labora- 
tory Handbell  Choir,  the 
Voice  of  Triumph  Choir  and 
the  Delta  High  School 
Swing  Choir.  These  per- 
formers filled  the  crisp 
night  air  with  the  tradi- 
tional sounds  of  Christmas, 
including  special  renditions 


of  such  old  favorites  as  "O 
Come  All  Ye  Faithful," 
"Jingle  Bells"  and  "Silent 
Night."  The  crowd  showed 
its  appreciation  by  singing 
along. 

University  President 
S  S  John  Wor- 

•  •  then 

Everybody       stressed  the 

should  be  a    *Pir!t°f 

Christmas 
Kid  at  tnIS         in  his  speech 

time  of  year    by  saying, 

qq  "This  is  the 

y  y  time  to 

think  about  celebrations 
and  anticipation.  This  is 
the  time  to  think  about 
being  together  and  being 
with  families." 

After  Worthen's 
speech,  the  moment  specta- 
tors were  waiting  for 
arrived.  Santa  and  Mrs. 
Claus,  accompanied  by  an 
elf,  reindeer  and  Charlie 
Cardinal,  arrived  via  fire 
truck. 

Pam  Huffer,  a  specta- 
tor, said,  "I  don't  think 
about  the  cold,  only  that 
Santa  is  coming  and  every- 
body should  be  a  kid  at  this 
time  of  year." 

After  Charlie  Cardi- 
nal lit  the  tree,  everyone 


sang  "Joy  to  the  World"  and 
proceeded  to  the  Student 
Center  Ballroom  to  tell 
Santa  what  was  on  his  or 
her  Christmas  list. 

Hot  chocolate  and 
doughnut  holes  thawed  out 
the  frozen  and  near-frozen 
audience. 

Many  students 
expressed  the  same  feelings 
as  those  revealed  by  Brent 
Marty.  "It  was  really  neat 
to  see  all  the  people  come 
for  the  lighting  of  the  tree 
and  share  in  peace  and 
goodwill  even  when  it  is  so 
cold,"  Marty  said. 

Other  University 
festivities  during  the 
holiday  season  included 
Christmas  dinners  in 
residence  halls  and  in  some 
academic  departments,  the 
sharing  of  presents  with 
less  fortunate  families  in 
the  community  and  the 
decoration  of  living  areas  in 
traditional  Christmas 
embellishments. 

When  the  eve  of 
Christmas  finally  drew  to  a 
close,  however,  most  indi- 
viduals departing  from  their 
celebrations  were  sure  to 
wish  all  a  Merry  Christmas 
and  all  a  goodnight.  0 


^^xfnistmas 


<S  Derek  Clay 


•Charlie  Cardinal  flips  on  the  switch 
to  light  the  official  University  Christ- 
mas tree.  Charlie  Cardinal  brought 
cheer  and  excitement  by  arriving  on 
the  scene,  along  with  Santa  Claus,  on 
a  fire  truck. 

•Molly  Warnes  concentrates  on  the 
coordination  and  synchronization  in- 
volved in  bell  choir  harmony.  The 
Burris  Bell  Choir  shared  its  talent  dur- 
ing the  University  Christmas  tree  light- 
ing service  at  the  Administration 
Building. 


•Taking  advantage  of  the  spirit  of 
sharing,  Eric  Peterson  fills  his  plate 
with  Christmas  foods.  The  luncheon 
was  part  of  the  College  of  Architecture 
and  Planning's  Christmas  celebration. 


christma^^y 


•  Destry  and  Danna  Anderson  uphold  a 
family  tradition  as  they  view  a  painting  in 
the  Art  Gallery.  Danna  Anderson's 
mother  took  her  to  the  Art  Gallery  when 
she  was  about  the  same  age  as  her  six- 
year-old  daughter. 


•  The  steps  outside  of  the  Art  Gallery 
prove  ideal  as  study  spots  for  Stan 
Zukowski  and  Scott  R.  Bryant.  The  un- 
seasonably warm  January  weather  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  for  the  outside  study 
session. 

•  Six-year-old  Destry  Anderson  spots  a 
sculpture  that  fascinates  her.  Destry"s 
mother,  Danna,  stayed  close  at  hand  as 
the  two  visited  the  Art  Gallery. 


£Q-artjja(Cery 


Students  lack  interest  in  Art  Gallery 


Major  works  displayed 


by  Sheila  Marshall 

The  University  Art 
Gallery  had  impor- 
tant holdings  in 
American  19th  and 
early  20th  century  paint- 
ings, and  select  works  from 
the  15th,  16th  and  17th 
centuries.  The  collections 
included  works  of  art 
created  during  the  past  five 
thousand  years  by  many 
diverse  cultures. 

The  gallery,  made 
possible  by  a  gift  from  the 
Ball  family,  has  existed 
near  the  center  of  the  Quad 
area  for  the  use  of  students 
and  the  community  for 
more  than  50  years. 

Despite  the  gallery's 
outstanding  art  collection, 
students  sitting  on  the 
staircase  or  balcony  outside 
the  art  building  were  often 
more  common  than  stu- 
dents taking  advantage  of 
the  Art  Gallery.  Curator  of 
education,  Nancy  Huth, 
hoped  for  the  opposite. 

Huth  said  the  Art 
Gallery  had  approximately 
50,000  visitors  each  year. 

Huth  said  she  imple- 
mented programs  to  get 
students  involved  in  art 


appreciation.  A  series  of 
"Gallery  Talks"  was  de- 
signed to  give  students 
basic  insight  in  fine  arts. 
Other  topics  covered  were 
"Parallels  in  Music  and 
Art,"  "English  Landscape" 

.  j  and  "Art 

66  From 

It's  a  museum  Africa-" 

.    ...  Huth 

m  its  own        saidthelec. 
right-just        tures, 
smaller  although 

opened  to 

J  J  the  general 

public,  were 
geared  toward  the  student 
body.  Admission  was  free. 

Many  students 
thought  the  gallery  was 
part  of  the  art  department, 
but  it  was  a  separate  entity, 
Huth  said,  except  for  the 
sharing  of  the  building. 

"It's  a  museum  in  its 
own  right — just  smaller," 
she  said. 

A  unique  part  of  the 
museum  was  the  gallery- 
owned  collection  of  paint- 
ings created  in  the  late  19th 
century  by  a  group  of 
Indiana  artists.  The  group 
of  paintings  is  now  referred 
to  as  the  Hoosier  group. 

Some  have  questioned 


why  the  gallery  did  not 
display  more  student  work. 

"Every  spring,"  Huth 
said,  "the  gallery  sponsors 
an  art  exhibition  of  student 
works.  However,  no  perma- 
nent displays  of  student 
works  are  in  the  gallery,  nor 
are  any  works  of  art  created 
by  former  students.  This 
gallery  does  not  focus  on 
student  art  as  many  univer- 
sities do." 

Stephanie  Beams  said 
that  one  exhibition  a  year 
was  not  enough  for  all  of  the 
students  to  display  their 
art. 

"It  (the  Art  Gallery) 
should  have  more  of  our 
work  in  it.  We  all  work 
hard,  and  we  should  be  able 
to  have  it  displayed,"  Beams 
said. 

Bret  Kramer  said  that 
he  was  satisified  with  the 
art  work  displayed  at  the 
gallery. 

"For  them  to  display 
Ball  State  student  work 
would  be  an  overkill," 
Kramer  said.  "We  need  the 
opportunity  to  see  profes- 
sional work,  not  just  other 
student's  work."  0 


•  Marsha  Ensor  uses  the  Art  Gallery  as 
a  visual  learning  tool.  The  gallery  was  a 
practical  place  to  work  on  her  Western 
Civilization  assignment. 


•  Dale  Weslrale 

•  Graduate  Assistant  Janas  Smith  ex- 
plains the  different  steps  involved  in  the 
printing  process  of  Robert  Kushner's 
"Bibelot."  Students  and  Muntie  residents 
attended  the  lecture  on  large  prints  in  the 
Art  Gallery. 


art  gattery_§  ~[_ 


•  Dale  Westrate 


•David  Coatie,  Black  Student  Asso- 
ciation president,  prepares  for  the 
candlelight  march  for  Unity  Week.  The 
march  along  with  other  activities  serve 
to  bring  together  groups  of  all  kinds. 

•"The  Greatest  Love  of  All"  per- 
formed entirerly  in  sign  language  by 
the  sign  club  took  third  place  in  the  lip- 
sync  contest  Student  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices sponsored  the  contest  that  was 
won  by  Mysch  Hall  with  their  rendition 
of  "Super  Bowl  Shuffle." 


•  Dale  Westrate 

•Black  Student  Association  Presi- 
dent David  Coatie  helps  position  the 
banner  for  the  start  of  the  candlelight 
march.  The  concept  of  unity  was 
"more  than  a  notion,  more  than  a 
dream." 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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Unity  Week  lives  up  to  its  name 


All  groups  participate 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

The  "unity"  was  put 
back  into  the  week. 
"In  the  past  it 
has  always  been 
known  as  'Black  Week,' 
they  asked  for  more  help, 
more  volunteer  help," 
Elaine  Kloser,  secretary  of 
the  Unity  Week  committee, 
said. 

In  the  past  the  gen- 
eral opinion  was  that  the 
week  was  "black  week," 
which  was  a  completely 
different  concept  than 
unity.  This  year  the  week 
was  more  indicative  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word 
unity. 

"We  had  a  more 
diverse  group  of  people 
attending  the  events," 
President  of  the  Black 
Student  Association,  David 
Coatie,  said.  "If  you  just 
look  at  the  audience.  .  .there 
was  only  one  setting  that 
was  predominately  black." 
That  event  was  the  gospel 
music  show. 

An  important  aspect 
of  the  planning  of  this 
year's  Unity  Week  was 
found  in  the  concept  of 
unity  itself.  The  committee 
made  an  effort  in  "involving 
other  groups  than  blacks," 
Coatie  said.  In  past  years  a 
small  effort  was  made  to 
bring  in  other  groups 
during  the  planning  stages, 
but  "never  before  have  we 
made  an  active  step  in 
recruiting  those  people." 

Kloser  said,  "We  just 
tried  to  get  everyone,  a 
cross-cultural  thing  and 
that's  what  it  turned  out  to 
be." 

Unity  Week  provided 
a  lip-sync  contest,  a  dance, 
a  unity  sing  and  keynote 
speaker,  Maya  Angelou. 

The  Student  Volun- 


tary Services  sponsored  lip- 
sync  contest  was  won  by 
Mysch  Hall  who  performed 
"The  Super  Bowl  Shuffle." 
The  second  place  award 
went  to  Alpha  Omicron  Pi 
sorority's  version  of  "You  Be 
•  •  Illin"  and 

•  •  third  place 

YOU  at  least       went  to  the 

know  it's         sign club 
Unity  Week      ^Sra. 

aa  Greatest 

""  Love  of  All" 

in  sign  language. 

The  highlight  of  Unity 
Week  was  the  lecture  by 
Maya  Angelou,  author  of 
four  autobiography  best 
sellers,  plays,  films  and 
books  of  poetry.  Angelou 
also  received  a  Tony  award 
nomination  for  her  role  as 
Mrs.  Keckley  in  the  1973 
Broadway  show  "Look 
Away." 

Angelou's  address 
followed  the  Unity  Week 
candlelight  march  where 
that  crowd  of  about  100 
faculty,  staff  and  students 
swelled  into  a  capacity 
crowd  at  Pruis  Hall  forcing 
organizers  to  set-up  closed- 
circuit  television  sets  in  the 
Arts  and  Communication 
Building,  room  114.  Stand- 
ing room  crowds  at  both 
locations  put  the  attendance 
for  Angelou's  lecture  at 
about  1,200. 

"That  is  awesome," 
Kloser  said  about  the  crowd 
overflowing  into  AC114. 
"All  the  people,  it's  incred- 
ible. You  have  all  of  your 
races.  .  .You  need  more 
things  like  this." 

Monica  Smith  said, 
"You  at  least  know  it's 
Unity  Week." 

Angelou  was  an 
animated  speaker  and 
addressed  the  idea  of  unity 
saying,  "You  have  admitted 


that  you  need  unity,  but 
now  you  really  start  to 
develop  unity.  We  (human 
kind)  have  experienced 
circumstances  too  bizarre  to 
talk  about."  How  have  the 
blacks  persevered  "in  an 
atmosphere  in  incredible 
circumstances  of  hate?  You 
want  to  talk  about  unity? 
Know  something  about  the 
literature." 

Angelou  said  that  the 
key  to  understanding  the 
plight  of  the  black  race  and 
a  key  to  unity  was  to  read 
the  literature  of  the  black 
race.  "The  literature  so  real 
that  it  will  indulge  no 
distance.  .  .I'm  talking 
about  the  human  condition. 
Look  what  happens  to  the 
spirit,  the  faith,  the  heart. 
You  talk  about  unity,  look 
at  the  literature  and  see 
what  happens.  Share  the 
respect,  honor  it,  learn  it, 
teach  it.  You'll  find  yourself 
in  such  a  wonderful  place  of 
understanding." 

Gina  Carter  said  that 
her  feelings  about  unity  had 
changed  after  listening  to 
Angelou.  "They've  changed 
in  that  they  are  stronger.  I 
believe  in  unity  and  I  also 
think  that  what  Maya  said 
has  encouraged  everyone 
who  is  here  to  strive  even 
harder  for  unity." 

Coatie  said,  "It  would 
be  a  gross  negligence  to 
think  that  we  have  met  the 
goal  of  unity,  because  unity 
is  an  on-going  thing." 
Coatie  was  positive  about 
the  prospect  of  Unity  Week 
growing  into  a  strong  event. 
"This  Unity  Week  will  help 
next  year  build  an  interest, 
build  some  anticipation." 

Kloser  felt  the  same. 
"The  most  exciting  thing  is 
that  it's  going  to  build  from 
here."0 


•  My  sch  Hall  members  took  first  place 
with  the  "Super  Bowl  Shuffle"  In  the 
lip-sync  contest.  All  groups  partici- 
pated In  the  Unity  Week  festlvites 
which  included  a  candlelight  march, 
dance  and  a  unity  sing. 


•  Dale  Weslrate 


unity  weekly 


•One  of  the  festivities  sponsored  by 
RHA  was  "Win,  Lose  or  Draw"  taken 
from  the  popular  television  game 
show.  Painter  Hall  competed  with 
Swinford  in  the  game  at  Munchies  and 


•Mike  Kueter  takes  time  out  for  an 
evening  of  dance  sponsored  by  Resi- 
dence Hall  Association.  The  theme 
"Celebrate  in  '88"  set  the  mood  for 
many  activities  sponsored  by  RHA. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunnei 
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RHA  changes  attitudes  about  resident  life 


Making  a  fun  place  to  live 


by  Brook  Perdue 

£dl  I    ^k  esidence  hall" 
*  *  B-^  and  "dorm" 
B    M  « were  not  syn- 

onomous  terms. 
Eliminating  the  word 
"dorm"  from  students' 
vocabularies  was  a  key  goal 
of  the  Residence  Hall 
Association.  Promoting  this 
goal,  in  part,  was  RHA's  On- 
Campus  Days. 

"A  dorm  is  a  place 
with  rooms  of  beds,  dressers 
and  tables  where  you  go  to 
sleep,"  Dawn  Burk,  RHA 
vice-president,  said.  "I 
think  of  a  residence  hall  as 
a  place  to  live,  learn  and 
love,  and  that's  partially 
achieved  through  the  social 
aspect  of  On-Campus  Days." 

With  the  theme 
"Celebrate  in  '88"  encourag- 
ing the  celebration  of 
residence  hall  living,  On- 
Campus  Days  involved  a 
week  of  activities  specifi- 
cally geared  to  residence 
hall  involvement.  Earning 
points  for  each  event 
residence  halls  participated 
in,  as  well  as  competing  for 
prizes  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  week  was  an 
incentive  for  involvement. 

"One  objective  was  to 
to  get  people  who  never 
come  out  of  their  rooms  to 
get  involved,"  Joe  Freeman, 
On-Campus  Days  general 
chairperson,  said.  Freeman 
considered  that  this  objec- 
tive was  met  successfully 
based  on  the  great  number 
of  students  working  on 


committees  and  residents 
watching  as  compared  to 
the  events  of  past  years. 
Events  of  the  week 
included:  the  traditional 
Fun  and  Games;  Mr.  and 
Miss  Residence  Hall  compe- 
•  •  tition;  an 

•  •  end-of-the- 

One  Objective   week  dance, 

was  to  get       witi*  the 
people  who     *-" 

never  COme       Crazy";  and 
OUt  Of  their         "Be  Kind" 

rooms  to  get    Jay',Be 

a         Kind  days 
involved  were  days  of 

a  q  special  ap- 

* '  preciation 

shown  toward  residence 
halls,  resident  assistants, 
housekeepers  and  mainte- 
nance workers,  as  well  as 
toward  directors  and  dining 
service. 

A  new  event,  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  the 
week,  was  the  Win,  Lose  or 
Draw  game.  "Munchies  was 
full  when  we  were  compet- 
ing in  Win,  Lose  or  Draw, 
and  the  crowd  really  got 
into  it,"  Kathy  Hobik, 
president  of  Painter  Hall 
Council,  said.  "Even  after 
the  event  was  over,  people 
hung  around  our  lounge  and 
were  still  playing."  After 
nearly  two-and-a-half  hours 
of  excitement  and  chal- 
lenges, Painter  Hall  won 
the  competition  over  Swin- 
ford  Hall. 

Winners  of  Mr.  and 
Miss  Residence  Hall  were 
Barry  Holland  of  Howick 


Hall  and  Michelle 
Speakman  of  Wilson  Hall. 
Selection  was  based  on 
preliminary  interviews, 
poise  and  speaking  ability 
and  hall  involvement. 
Finalists  were  also  judged 
on  casual  and  semi-formal 
wear  and  answering  an 
impromptu  question. 

Of  the  overall  week's 
events,  first  place  went  to 
Wilson  Hall,  and  second 
place  went  to  Swinford  Hall. 
While  this  was  based  solely 
on  point  totals,  the  newly 
instituted  Spirit  Award  was 
determined  by  hall  involve- 
ment in  the  most  events. 
This  award  went  to  Painter 
Hall  with  Howick  Hall 
finishing  a  close  second. 
"It's  important  for  people  to 
get  involved,  but  they  get 
tired  of  movies  and  t.v.  in 
the  hall  all  the  time  and 
want  other  activities,  so  we 
really  promoted  On-Campus 
Days,"  Hobik  said.  "Seeing 
residents  beyond  Hall 
Council  willing  to  work  was 
a  great  benefit." 

Both  Burk  and  Free- 
man expressed  satisfaction 
in  making  the  University 
aware  of  RHA's  quest  for 
innovation  and  refreshment. 

"Seeing  people  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  residence 
hall  living  was  rewarding," 
Freeman  said.  "As  hokey  as 
it  may  sound,  we  really 
want  people  to  be  able  to 
celebrate  living  in  residence 
halls."0 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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Ben  Vereen  shows  diversity,  energy 


•  Ben  Vereen  shows  off  his  Ball  U 
shirt.  Vereen  bragged  to  the  Emens 
Auditorium  crowd  that  he  was  going  to 
wear  the  shirt  everywhere. 


Performance  moves  fem 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 

As  the  band  played, 
the  audience 
waited  anxiously 
for  the  star  of  the 
show  to  appear  on  stage. 
Excitement  was  in  the  air 
as  fans  found  their  seats. 
Finally  the  moment  they 
were  waiting  for  arrived. 

The  audience 
responded  with  a  round  of 
applause  as  Ben  Vereen 
burst  onto  the  stage  singing 
an  apparent  favorite,  "My 
Night."  He  did  not  enter 
the  stage  slowly,  but  with 
an  air  of  enthusiasm  which 
carried  over  to  the  audience 
as  they  became  part  of  the 
performance. 

Angie  Duffer  said,  "I 
thought  he  was  really 
dynamic.   Especially  in  the 
second  act.  I  was  really 
moved  by  his  performance 
dedicated  to  Bob  Fosse." 

Another  audience 
favorite  was  "Stand  by  Me," 
which  he  dedicated  to 
Muncie.  Again  the  fans 
went  wild.  Vereen  then 
took  the  microphone  and 
walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
stage  to  talk  with  the 
audience. 

"Hello  Muncie!" 
Vereen  said  with  a  smile. 
"Can  you  hear  me?"  The 
crowd  responded  softly. 
"Can  you  hear  me?"  Vereen 
asked  again.  This  time  the 
crowd  answered  with 
eagerness. 

•Selecting  an  audience  member  to 
sing  pleases  Ben  Vereen.  His  smile  lit- 
up  Emens  Auditorium  throughout  the 
evening. 


"It  took  us  some 
time  to  get  here,  but  we 
finally  made  it.  I  don't 
know  much  about  Muncie, 
but  I  love  the  name  of  your 
university.  Real  friendly 
like — anyway  you  look  at 
^  ^  it,"  Vereen 

•  •  said  with  a 
I'm  going  tO       mischievious 
wear  my 'Ball    grin.  "Makes 

1 1'  u-rf         y°u  want  to 

U  Shirt  meet  the 

everywhere      people. 

q  q  Thank  you 

*  7  for  standing 
by  me  all  these  years." 

Following  a  medley 
of  songs,  the  ladies  were 
spellbound  by  Vereen's 
rendition  of  "Moon  Dance." 
His  eyes  roamed  the  audi- 
ence, selecting  a  few  ladies 
to  serenade.  His  suave 
character  and  sexy  moves 
were  met  with  excited 
screams  from  the  crowd. 

Throughout  his 
show  Vereen  demonstrated 
his  wide  range  of  perform- 
ance skills.   His  show 
included  serious  ballads, 
sensuous  love  songs  and 
comedy  routines — one 
depicting  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  He  seemed  to 
know  just  what  to  say  to 
satisfy  the  audience. 
"You're  marvelous,"  he  said 
after  heart-felt  applause. 

Vereen  entered  the 
stage  after  intermission 
wearing  a  "Ball  U"  tank  top, 
and  the  audience  went 
crazy.  "It's  the  party-down 


time,"  Vereen  said.  "I'm  at 
'Ball  U'  Yeah!" 

Fans  clapped  their 
hands  and  stomped  their 
feet  to  the  beat  of  Vereen's 
songs.   He  occasionally 
changed  the  words  in  a  song 
to  address  the  audience 
more  personally. 

Female  fans 
swooned  when  Vereen 
walked  out  in  the  audience 
to  sing  "You  Send  Me."  He 
shook  hands  with  some, 
kissed  a  few  others  and 
even  danced  on  a  few  empty 
seats  throughout  Emens 
Auditorium. 

Following  a  short 
dedication  to  Vietnam 
veterans,  Vereen  thanked 
the  audienre  for  inviting 
him.  "This  has  been  a  gas," 
he  said.  "And  I'm  going  to 
wear  my  'Ball  U'  shirt 
everywhere." 

"I  liked  his  tribute 
to  the  Vietnam  veterans," 
Joe  Roberts  said.  Through- 
out his  performance  "he 
seemed  to  feed  off  the 
audience  a  lot." 

Vereen  encouraged 
students  to  "hang  in  there" 
when  times  got  rough.  He 
closed  the  show  with 
"Bridge  Over  Troubled 
Water"  and  "Wanna  Know 
What  Love  Is."  Vereen  not 
only  gave  the  audience  an 
evening  of  song  and  dance, 
but  also  gave  them  a  sort  of 
inspiration  for  the  future.  [£f 
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•Ben  Vereen  adds  a  dramatic  touch 
to  his  performance  with  a  lighting  tech- 
nique. Showmanship  and  style  were  a 
big  part  of  Vereen's  persona. 

•Ben  Vereen  takes  a  bow  during  his 
performance.  The  genuine  look  on  his 
face  enhanced  his  performance  and 
captivated  his  audience. 


•  Todd  Phelps 

•Adding  a  little  expression  and  a  little 
hip  grind  helps  get  the  point  across  for 
Ben  Vereen.  His  total  style  helped 
make  the  night  of  dance  and  song  an 
enjoyable  one  for  his  audience. 


6en  vereen-QQ- 


•Students  are  urged  to  take  part  in  the 
upcomming  election  according  to  for- 
mer President  Jimmy  Carter.  Carter 
also  urged  students  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  lives  to  their  fellow  man. 

•  Jimmy  Carter  talks  of  politics  and 
peace  on  the  day  following  Super 
Tuesday  elections.  Carter  was  warmly 
received  by  the  Emens  crowd. 


-Q^-carter 


Carter  calls  for  human  rights,  peace 

Criticizes  leaders 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Former  President 
Carter  addressed 
the  need  for  the 
United  States  to 
strengthen  its  commitment 
to  protect  and  further 
human  rights  and  world 
peace.  Carter  spoke  to 
University  students  and 
faculty  at  Emens  Audito- 
rium in  early  March. 

"Human  rights  is  not 
just  a  phrase  like  apple  pie 
and  Fourth  of  July,"  Carter 
said.  "It  is  the  incisive 
sutting  edge,  like  a  razor, 
that  to  many  oppressed 
people  is  the  most  impor- 
tant element  of  human 
existence." 

Carter's  remarks  on 
human  rights  and  world 
peace  drew  great  applause 
from  the  audience.  Making 
his  appearance  the  day 
after  Super  Tuesday,  the 
former  Democratic  Presi- 
dent delivered  a  warmly 
received  45-minute  speech 
to  a  capacity  crowd  of  3,600. 
At  least  200  persons  were 
turned  away  because  of  a 
lack  of  seating. 

The  Reagan  admini- 
stration, according  to 
Carter,  fell  short  in  concern 
for  humanity.  Carter 
criticized  the  administra- 
tion for  preferring  displays 
of  military  strength  over 
peace  initiatives  in  Central 
America  and  in  the  Middle 
East. 

"Our  nation,  instead 
of  being  a  party  to  the  peace 
process,  has  been  the  main 
obstacle  to  the  peace  proc- 
ess," Carter  said.  "Our 
response  has  been  to 
finance  the  Contra  war,  and 
we  have  aided  them  to 
overthrow  the  government 
of  Nicauragua. 

"We  have  helped 


strengthen  the  prospect  of 
communism  in  Central 
America.  And  we  have 
alienated  many  of  the 
people  of  Nicauragua,  who 
have  looked  at  us  as  a 
persecutor  or  an  enemy  of 
their  coun- 


u 

He  is  a 
disgrace  to 
his  country 


try." 

The 
Middle  East, 
Carter  said, 
had  the 
greatest 
potential  of 
being  the  arena  for  a  con- 
frontation between  the 
United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Carter  said 
Panama  also  was  a  place  of 
political  concern. 

Gen.  Manuel  Antionio 
Noriega  of  Panama  was  "on 
his  last  leg,"  Carter  said,  as 
Noriega  had  been  indicted 
by  the  U.S.  grand  jury  on 
drug  trafficking. 

"He  is  a  disgrace  to 
his  country.  He  is  an 
oppressor.  He  is  a  thief.  He 
is  a  criminal — I  think  we 
should  do  everything  we  can 
to  get  rid  of  Noriega." 

Although  strongly 
negative  toward  Noriega, 
Carter  said  the  Panama- 
nian people  and  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  should  not  suffer 
as  a  result  of  Noriega's 
actions. 

Carter  cited  a  Gallup 
Poll  indicating  that  Western 
Europeans  believed  Soviet 
leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
was  more  dedicated  to  peace 
than  was  Reagan.  "There's 
no  reason  why  any  Ameri- 
can president  should  defer 
to  a  communist  leader  as 
the  foremost  champion  of 
peace  and  the  control  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

"Americans  cannot 
forego  having  strong  mili- 
tary forces,  but  those 
military  forces  are  not  to  be 


injected  into  the  interna- 
tional affairs  of  other 
nations.  They  should  be 
used  to  assure  the  world 
that  here  is  a  nation  of 
greatness  committed  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace,"  he 
said. 

On  domestic  matters, 
Carter  continued  criticizing 
Reagan  and  the  Republican 
Party. 

"I  don't  think  George 
Bush  will  overwhelm  the 
Democrats  with  charisma," 
Carter  said  about  the  vice 
president.  He  drew 
laughter  and  applause  from 
the  audience  with  his  views 
on  the  chances  of  Bush 
against  the  Democratic 
party. 

The  Super  Tuesday 
primaries,  Carter  said,  did 
not  produce  an  obvious 
Democratic  nomination. 
Michael  Dukakis,  Albert 
Gore  and  Jesse  Jackson 
"will  go  all  the  way  to  the 
convention.  None  of  them 
will  arrive  at  the  first  ballot 
with  a  clear  majority," 
Carter  said.  "I  think  all 
three  of  those  Democrats 
have  staying  power." 

Carter  pledged  to  be 
an  active  delegate  at  the 
convention  and  to  work 
against  efforts  to  draft  a 
candidate  who  had  not 
campaigned. 

Likewise,  Carter 
urged  students  also  to  take 
part  in  the  election  and  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their 
lives  to  their  fellow  man. 

"In  the  1960s,  it  was 
college  students  and  those 
of  that  age  who  transformed 
the  policies  of  the  Vietnam 
War,  civil  rights  and  envi- 
ronmental policy,"  Carter 
said.  "You  have  a  great 
potential  impact  on  the 
greatness  of  our  country."^ 


•The  trademark  smile  of  Jimmy  Car- 
ter is  shared  with  the  full-house  audi- 
ence. Many  students  and  members  of 
the  community  were  left  waiting  out- 
side when  Carter  began  his  speech. 
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•  Teammates  work  to  maintain  their 
footholds.  Tug-A-Warwasoneof the 
Greek  sponsored  and  particpated  in 
events. 

•Kappa  Delta  Rho  rushers  Mark  Hill, 
Rick  Hudson,  Sean  McCarty,  Jack 
Dalton,  Tom  Hinshaw  sing  their  ver- 
sion of  "Louis,  Louis"  into  a  tape  re- 
corder as  part  of  their  scavenger  hunt. 


•  Dale  Westrale 
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Success  was  found,  but  areas  still  lack 


Greeks  meet  goals 


by  Norma  Creek 

With  a  variety 
show,  dating 
game,  dance, 
carnival  and  a 
skating  marathon,  Greek 
Week  was  a  week  of  social 
activities  for  the  Greek 
community. 

The  theme  of  Greek 
Week,  "Greeks  Go  Incog- 
nito," hinted  of  the  goal 
behind  the  fun:  Unification 
of  University  sororities  and 
fraternities  in  an  effort  to 
raise  money  for  the 
University's  Handicapped 
Services. 

Participating  Greeks 
built  carnival  booths, 
organized  the  variety  show, 
skated,  danced  and  spent 
hours  collecting  money  in 
buckets  at  strategic  street 
corners. 

Many  who  did  not 
give  sweat  gave  blood,  as 
hundreds  of  Greeks  contrib- 
uted to  the  blood  drive.  The 
drive  resulted  in  a  record 
597  pints  of  blood  given. 
The  culmination  of 
the  week's  activities  was 
the  traditional  Grand 
Chapter  meeting  at  Emens 
Auditorium.  Greeks  gath- 
ered en  masse  for  the 
presentation  of  Greek  Week 
awards  such  as  Most  Greek 
Oriented  Sorority  and 
Fraternity  and  blood  drive 
recognition.  However,  the 
seven-day  goal  was  to  break 
down  barriers  between  the 
chapters  and  to  unite  the 
Greek  system  in  a  single, 
charitable  act. 

This  message  of  unity 
was  stressed  by  Grand 
Chapter  speaker,  Vic 
Boschini,  Indiana 


University's  assistant  dean 
of  students.  Boschini,  also 
a  Greek,  advised  the  audi- 
ence to  celebrate  the  bonds 
within  and  between  in- 
dividual sororities  and 
fraternities.  "Many  mem  - 

bers  of  chap- 
ters forget 
on  a  day-to- 


Why  just  limit 
participation 
to  Greeks? 


day  basis 

that  they 

are  part  of 
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University.   Examine  the 
daily  activities  of  Greeks. 
Do  they  build  barriers 
between  Greek  groups  and 
non-Greeks?"  he  said. 

Boschini  also  re- 
minded Greeks  that  the  real 
world  where  Greeks  were 
part  of  the  crowd  was  just 
around  the  corner. 

"No  matter  who  wins 
Greek  Week,  tomorrow 
thousands  of  homeless  will 
be  sleeping  on  the  streets  of 
New  York  City,  and  suicide 
will  still  be  the  biggest 
killer  of  college  students. 
When  you  leave  here,  I  hope 
you  take  with  you  concern 
for,  respect  and  dignity  of 
every  other  human  being," 
he  concluded. 

Though  Boschini 
encouraged  students  to 
enjoy  being  Greek  and  to 
have  fun,  organizing  the 
week  was  trialsome  for 
some  members. 

Jodi  Schwarzkopf 
said,  "It  became  more  work 
than  fun  because  of  all  the 
acitivities.  I  think  it  would 
be  more  fun  if  they  cut 
down  some  of  them.  There's 
only  so  much  you  can  do  in 
a  week." 

While  the  goal  of 
Greek  Week  was  to  encour- 


age Greeks  to  think  of 
themselves  as  brothers  and 
sisters  united  in  a  philan- 
thropic effort,  the  result 
may  have  differed. 

Tonya  Zern  said,  "The 
way  the  system  stands  now, 
it  encourages  competition. 
It  pushes  chapters  apart 
rather  than  bringing  them 
together." 

Gayle  Beyers,  assis- 
tant director  of  student 
activities  and  adviser  for 
University  sororities  said, 
"Greeks  forget  that  they  are 
part  of  something  larger.  If 
they  continue  to  do  that, 
they  will  die."  Beyers  also 
said,  "On  a  lot  of  campuses, 
Greek  Week  is  so  competi- 
tive because  chapters  want 
to  win  the  'big  prize.'  My 
job  is  to  help  them  evaluate 
what  they're  providing  their 
members  and  the  Univer- 
sity." 

Though  the  Greek 
community  reached  its  goal 
of  providing  University 
Handicapped  Services  with 
over  $6,500,  it  failed  to 
encourage  participation 
among  non-Greeks. 

A  special  public 
relations  committee  func- 
tioned for  Greek  Week,  but 
Beyers  said,  "The  publicity 
was  mainly  in  fraternity 
and  sorority  areas  because 
they  didn't  think  Independ- 
ents would  come." 

Chris  Klepsch  said, 
"Why  just  limit  participa- 
tion to  Greeks?  The  bene- 
fits don't  go  to  Greeks;  they 
go  to  a  worthy  cause.  The 
personal  satisfaction  of 
helping  the  handicapped 
means  more  than  winning  a 
trophy.  It's  nice  to  have, 
but  it's  not  everything."  0 


•  Greeks  are  entertained  during  a 
Greek  Week  dance.  Sororities  and 
fraternities  combined  during  this  week 
to  promote  the  Greek  tradition  and 
raise  money  for  handicapped  serv- 
ices. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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A  pledge  for  life 


Rush  to  be  Greek 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Two  weeks.  Thir- 
teen fraternities. 
A  decision  that 
could  have  effected 
a  man's  entire  University 
career. 

"It's  stressful,"  Doug 
Bruce  said.  "You  could  get 
matched  with  the  'wrong" 
house.  You  worry  about  not 
getting  into  the  house  you 
really  want.  You're  selling 
yourself,  and  you  don't 
want  to  get  ripped-off." 

The  men  considering 
pledging  underwent  two 
weeks  of  information  nights 
and  activities.  Future 
pledges  also  attended  all 
the  houses  round  robin- 
style. 

"With  the  round  robin 
you  go  to  every  fraternity 
house,"  Joe  Brown  said. 
"It's  good  for  the  smaller 
houses.  The  quality  guys 
don't  just  go  to  the  big 
houses.  I  didn't  enjoy  it 
though.  You  go  to  so  many 
houses,  by  the  last  one, 
you're  just  glad  to  be  done." 

Most  men  had  an  idea 
of  which  fraternities  inter- 
ested them  before  rushing. 

"Before  rush,  I  had  a 
couple  of  ideas  about  the 
houses  I  liked,"  Brown  said. 
"After  rush,  I  knew  which 
one  was  right  for  me." 

•  Jack  Dalton  of  Kappa  Delta  Rho  re- 
views a  list  of  items  for  a  scavenger  hunt 
while  his  companions  Tom  Hinshaw  and 
Rick  Hudson  take  a  rest.  Scavenger 
hunts  were  just  one  of  the  many  rush 
activities. 


Fraternities  used 
"deferred  rush."  Men  could 
pledge  a  house  in  the  fall, 
winter  or  spring  of  their 
freshmen  or  sophomore 
years.  Also,  for  the  fourth 
year,  rush  was  "dry,"  ban- 

„     ,         ...         alcohol  from 

You're  selling  fraternity 

yourself,  and  rush  activi- 

you  don't  want  *ies- 

to  get  ripped-  keeps^ys 

Off  from  going 

ss  just  for  the 

booze,"  Joe  Azbell  said. 
"The  fraternities  get  a  good 
group  of  guys  they  have  to 
try  and  impress  without 
alcohol." 

"You  go  to  so  many 
houses,"  Greg  Cullison  said. 
"Most  guys  can  just  tell 
which  fraternity  is  'right.' 
Without  the  alcohol  it's 
easier  to  tell  which  house  it 
is.  With  me,  I  just  knew.  I 
knew  I'd  fit  in  with  the 
guys." 

"Fitting  in  with  the 
guys"  often  included  room- 
ing, socializing,  studying 
and  playing  sports  together, 
all  of  which  led  to  perma- 
nent bonds  among  frater- 
nity brothers. 

"When  you  fit  in  with 
a  fraternity,  you're  not  just 
like  all  the  guys  in  the 
house,"  Jim  Jiatcliff  said. 


"Sure,  you  have  a  lot  in 
common.  But,  there's 
differences  between  the 
guys.  You  learn  from  each 
other." 

Aside  from  friend- 
ships and  contacts  leading 
to  future  job  opportunities, 
Ratcliff  credited  fraternities 
with  the  potential  to  make 
men  better  persons. 

"When  I  first  came  to 
Ball  State,  I  was  shy.  The 
greek  circle  scared  me," 
Ratcliff  said.  "Now  I'm 
president  of  my  fraternity 
and  a  better  person." 

Bruce  had  rushed  at 
Indiana  University  before 
transferring  to  Ball  State 
University.  "At  I.U., 
rushing  is  more  like  looking 
for  a  place  to  live.  It's  your 
option  to  the  dorm,"  he  said. 
"At  Ball  State,  with  so 
much  off-campus  housing, 
you  look  at  what  the  frater- 
nity stands  for." 

According  to  Bruce, 
few  men  realized  how 
strongly  pledging  a  frater- 
nity would  effect  their 
future. 

"I  pledged  because 
that's  where  the  good  times 
and  the  girls  were.  In  high 
school  I  was  impressed  by 
Greek  letters,"  Azbell  said. 
"Now  I  don't  know  where  I'd 
be  without  my  fraternity — 
probably  not  in  college."0 


fraternity  rusftrkjzh 
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%/  Tracey  Coke 

•SCPB  Easter  bunny  Pat  McCray  wel- 
comes Peggy  Carnes  and  her  mother 
Susan  Carnes  to  the  Easter  party  in  the 
Student  Center  Ballroom.  SCPB  spon- 
sored the  party  that  followed  the  an- 
nual egg  hunt. 

•Brenda  Camahan  hides  one  of  the 
1,200  Easter  eggs  in  front  of  the  Stu- 
dent Center.  The  annual  SCPB  Easter 
Egg  Hunt  encouraged  hunters  of  all 
ages  to  take  part  in  the  fun. 
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Easter  gifts,  family,  friends 


A  holiday  of  giving 


by  Brook  Perdue 

"Ma'am,  does  this 
store  sell  Easter  baskets?" 
asked  the  innocent  mother. 
Little  did  she  know  the 
nightmare  about  to  erupt. 

Smiling  dementedly, 
the  sales  clerk  inhaled 
massively  and  opened  wide: 
:'Plastic  baskets  or  the 
sturdier  straw  baskets?.  .  . 
Pink  grass,  yellow  grass, 
blue  grass  or  a  much  more 
conservative  green  grass?.  . 
.  Solid  or  hollow  chocolate?. 
.  .  Dark,  milk  or  the  trendy 
alpine  white  chocolate?" 

On  dragged  the  list  of 
endless  options  until, 
finally,  all  questions  seemed 
satisfied.  Then,  it  came  .  .  ." 
Oh,  and  was  that  the 
Bouncing  Boofer  Bunny  or 
the  Chicken-with-a-Mo- 
hawk  classic?" 

Easter  was  marketing 
heaven  for  most  retailers, 
as  holiday-spirited  "Easter 
bunnies"  searched  for  just 
the  right  mixture  of  goodies 
to  share  with  loved  ones. 
However,  the  significance  of 
the  season  varied  from 
student  to  student. 

For  several,  Easter 
was  a  time  of  being  "others- 
focused."  This  could  have 
meant  spending  time  with 
family,  helping  those  in 
need,  centering  on  the 
Christian  significance  of  the 


holiday  or  making  a  basket 
of  surprises  for  a  friend. 

"I  got  this  real  cute 
furry  chicken  and  put  candy 
and  eggs  in  it  for  my  boy- 
friend," Karen  Seidner  said. 
"It  makes  me  feel  good 

knowing  I 

LL  can  do 

...        .  something 

We  get  an        forhim> 
extra  day  to     plus,  it's  just 
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J*  larger  scale, 

the  Student 
Center  Programming  Board 
and  some  sororities  and 
residence  halls  sponsored 
events  to  benefit  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  Muncie- 
community. 

During  SCPB's 
annual  Easter  egg  hunt, 
about  1,200  eggs  were 
hidden  in  the  Quad  to  be 
searched  out  by  "kids"  of  all 
ages.  The  hunt  was  fol- 
lowed by  party  in  the 
Student  Center  Ballroom 
featuring  the  Easter  Bunny. 
Residence  Hall  Dining 
Service  employees  created  a 
more  formal  atmosphere  for 
students  by  preparing  the 
annual  buffet-style  Easter 
dinner.  Set  with  soft 
candlelight,  pastel  center- 
pieces and  rows  of  meats, 
vegetables,  breads  and 
desserts,  the  dinner  gave 
students  a  chance  to  sit 


back,  be  waited  on  and 
enjoy  the  company  of 
friends. 

Some  students, 
however,  found  other 
advantages  of  the  holiday. 
"We  get  an  extra  day  to 
sleep,"  Linda  Balchar  said 
of  the  three-day  weekend. 

Still  others  celebrated 
Easter  with  a  different 
perspective  in  mind,  believ- 
ing that  the  holiday  was 
strongly  linked  to  the 
history  of  Jesus  Christ's 
death  on  the  cross  and  his 
resurrection  three  days 
later. 

"I  don't  think  most 
people  realize  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  Easter  really 
stands  for.  Most  are  just 
out  for  a  good  time,"  Gary 
Meeks  said.  "As  the  holiday 
draws  closer,  it  makes  me 
reflect  more  on  what  Christ 
did  for  me  and  for  the 
world.  I  realize  life  would 
have  no  meaning  if  Christ 
wasn't  so  loving  and  hadn't 
died  for  my  sins." 

Once  the  endless 
options  encompassing  the 
holiday  were  chosen, 
whether  the  celebration 
became  one  of  candy  and 
"cuddly  critters,"  friends 
and  family  or  Christ's  gift  of 
life,  to  most  students, 
Easter  was  simply  a  time  of 
giving  to  others.  0 


•  Tracay  Coke 

•Happy  with  his  find,  Adriel  Pierce 
carries  his  bag  of  Easter  eggs.  Pierce, 
along  with  several  other  egg  seekers, 
hunted  the  1,200  eggs  hidden  by  the 
Student  Center  Programming  Board 
during  their  annual  Easter  Egg  Hunt. 
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•Emphasis  is  added  with  the  shrug  of 
the  shoulders,  the  wave  of  the  hand 
and  the  placement  of  glasses.  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick's  lecture  at  Emens  Audito- 
rium was  an  evening  filled  with 
thoughts  on  foreign  policies  and  gov- 
ernment inadequacies. 

•The  stern  look  of  a  statesman  con- 
veyed one  aspect  of  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick's  personality  to  the  audi- 
ence at  Emens  Auditorium.  Kirkpa- 
trick  was  honest,  knowledgeable  and 
stern  in  her  lecture. 
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brmer  U.N.  Ambassador  addresses  world  politics 

Kirkpatrick  defends  U.S. 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

The  biggest  news  this 
season  is  the  obvi- 
ous decline  of 
American  pre- 
eminence," Jeane  Kirkpa- 
trick, former  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor, said. 

Kirkpatrick  addressed 
the  issue  of  the  U.S.  role  in 
world  politics  from  a  histori- 
cal and  a  political  policy 
perspective,  speaking  to  a 
student-dominated  crowd  of 
about  1,500  at  Emens 
Auditorium. 

According  to  Kirkpa- 
trick, during  World  War  I, 
the  United  States  "burst 
onto  the  scene." 

"The  United  States 
took  a  look  at  the  world, 
saw  how  it  was  managing 
its  affairs  and  thought  we 
could  do  a  better  job,"  she 
said. 

Kirkpatrick  described 
the  U.S.  foreign  policy  since 
World  War  II  as  a  continu- 
ing search  for  world  peace. 
"And  the  fact  that  it  hasn't 
always  worked  out  as  hoped 
doesn't  make  it  a  bad 
effort,"  she  said. 

Efforts  to  maintain 
world  peace  included 
forums  such  as  the  United 
Nations.  However,  Kirkpa- 
trick said  the  United 
Nations  was  ineffective  in 
reaching  its  purpose  of 
developing  resolutions  to 
conflicts.  Yet,  according  to 
Kirkpatrick,  "its  time  has 
not  passed." 

"It's  not  the  fault  of 
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the  United  Nations,  but  the 
fault  of  the  members  who 
are  warlike.  The  reason  the 
United  Nations  can't  solve 
the  Iran  and  Iraq  War  is 
because  they  won't  stop 
fighting.  It's  just  that 

simple,"  she 

said. 

Kirkpa- 

The  United       trick 
States  took  a    stress?dthe 

importance 
lOOk  at  the         ofdevelop- 
WOrld,  Saw         "ig  and 
hOW  it  was         maintaining 

strong  mter- 

managing  its    national 
affairs  and       alliances. 

thought  we        She  used  the 

ij  j  example  of 

COUld  dO  a         the  North 
better  job  Atlantic 

Treaty  Or- 
ganization 
(NATO) 
agreement  as  a  successful 
pact. 

At  a  pre-speech  news 
conference,  Kirkpatrick 
discussed  why  she  chose  not 
to  run  for  U.S.  president. 

The  lack  of  female 
candidates  affected  her 
decision  not  to  run  for  the 
position.  However,  Kirkpa- 
trick thought  a  woman 
could  make  a  serious  run 
for  presidency. 

"I  think  it's  high  time 
for  a  woman  to  do  it  (run  for 
president).  I  think  it's  past 
time  that  this  particular 
barrier  to  women's  aspira- 
tions be  eliminated.  After- 
all,"  Kirkpatrick  said, 
"women  are  more  than  half 
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of  everybody." 

Kirkpatrick  said  she 
had  been  approached  by  at 
least  one  Republican 
presidential  candidate 
seeking  a  vice  presidential 
running  mate. 

"After  listening  to  her 
speech,  I'd  vote  for  her,  not 
because  she's  a  woman,  but 
because  she's  so  qualified," 
Kelly  Sullivan  said. 

Sullivan  said  Kirkpa- 
trick was  the  best  choice  for 
either  the  presidency  or  vice 
presidency  because  of  her 
vast  background  in  dealing 
with  international  affairs. 

During  the  question 
and  answer  session  after 
the  speech,  Kirkpatrick  was 
put  on  the  defense  as 
several  foreign  students 
questioned  her  regarding 
American  governmental 
actions. 

"I  don't  think  we're 
perfect,  and  we've  made 
mistakes,  but  I  believe  our 
record  is  good,"  Kirkpatrick 
said. 

Kirkpatrick  was  U.N. 
Ambassador  from  1981  to 
1985.  She  then  taught  at 
Georgetown  University  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  was 
resident  scholar  at  the 
American  Enterprise 
Institute  for  Public  Policy 
Research. 

Kirkpatrick  also  wrote 
a  weekly  syndicated  news- 
paper column  on  interna- 
tional affairs  and  was  on 
the  lecture  circuit  through- 
out the  United  States  and 
abroad.  0 


•Jeane  Kirkpatrick  belabors  a  point 
on  foreign  affairs  as  she  addresses  a 
question  after  her  lecture  at  Emens  Au- 
ditorium. Kirkpatrick's  personality 
shone  through  during  the  question 
and  answer  period  ■ 
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•Miss  Ball  State  contestants, Danille 
Koester  and  Dena  Hovis  primp  as  they 
prepare  for  dress  rehersal.  The  con- 
testants were  given  a  break  to  adjust 
their  hats  before  the  production  num- 
ber. 

•Jill  Lewis,  Thyra  Metz  and  Danille 
Koester  take  a  short  nap  during  the 
Miss  Ball  State  dress  rehersal  as  the 
other  contestants  practice  the  produc- 
tion number.  Rehersal  for  the  Miss  Ball 
State  Pageant  starts  two  months  be- 
fore the  actual  pageant 
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Talent  and  personality  rank  in  pageant 


Contestants  seek  best 


•  Maria  Malayter 


•  Maria  Malayter 


by  Laura  Moorehead 

The  competition  was 
tough.  It  followed 
every  Miss  Ball 
State  contestant 
daily,  reminding  each  to  be 
poised,  yet  natural,  urging 
them  to  strive  for  a  personal 
best.  This  competition  in 
the  35th  annual  Miss  Ball 
State  Scholarship  Pageant 
was  not  between  contest- 
ants, but  within  individu- 
als. 

"During  practices  I 
had  28  supportive  friends 
(contestants).   Competition 
came  from  inside.  I  was 
watching  my  every  move," 
Polly  Nikirk  said. 

Noting  her  "every 
move"  earned  Nikirk  the 
title  of  Miss  Ball  State  and 
the  chance  to  compete  in 
the  Miss  Indiana  Scholar- 
ship Pageant  and  possibly 
the  Miss  America  Pageant. 

Yet,  Nikirk  said 
simply  being  crowned  Miss 
Ball  State  was  enough  to 
satisfy  her  personal  goals. 

"I  was  happy  with  my 
performance,"  she  said.  "I 
know  I  did  my  best.  That's 
enough." 

Although  placing  in 
the  pageant  was  a  hope  of 
each  woman,  it  was  not  a 
requirement  for  success. 

"Your  best  is  enough," 
Thyra  Metz,  top  10  finalist, 
said.  "You  never  know  in 
judging.  A  person  who 
didn't  even  place  could  win 
the  next  year  doing  the 
exact  same  thing  but  with 
different  judges." 

Judging  was  based  on 
50  percent  talent,  20 
percent  interview,  15 
percent  bathing  suit  and  1 5 
percent  evening  gown, 
Larry  Ottinger,  advisor, 
said. 

"With  talent  50 
percent,  it's  obvious  that 
the  pageant  isn't  sexist," 
Randy  Ross,  general  chair- 
man, said.  "To  do  well,  you 
need  personality,  poise  and 


talent.  Looks  might  be  a 
plus,  but  not  a  necessity." 

According  to  Ross, 
"Looks  must  be  good  all  the 
way  through."  A  person's 
inner-self  could  not  have 
been  superficial,  he  said. 

a  "It's  the  girl- 

next-door 
LOOKS  must  concept," 
be  good  all        Ottinger 

the  way  ^'esT"* 

through  j^®68 

^  y  whether  a 

contestant  is  being  honest 
or  putting  up  a  facade." 

"For  my  tap  dance  I 
picked  Rocky  Top.  I  liked  it, 
and  I  knew  the  audience 
would  too,"  Nikirk  said. 
'The  crowd  was  so  behind 
me.  I  was  doing  it  for  them. 
The  judges  could  tell." 

Presenting  a  perform- 
ance at  a  personal  best 
required  practice.  Julie 
Krumwied,  production 
chairman,  said  some  con- 
testants began  practicing 
during  the  summer.  All 
contestants  were  required 
to  meet  three  times  a  week 
to  practice  the  opening 
production,  Melody  of  New 
York. 

Contestants  submit- 
ted the  $30  fee  and  applica- 
tion before  Thanksgiving, 
Gordon  Ayres,  tickets  and 
program  chairman,  said. 
Official  training  for  the 
pageant  began  Dec.  17  with 
a  formal  tea  sponsored  by 
Rho  Lambda  honorary. 

"The  tea  was  real 
nice.  It  introduced  the  girls 
to  each  other  and  to  the 
pageant,"  Krumwied  said. 
"It  was  held  in  the  Student 
Center  Music  Lounge.  We 
wanted  the  girls  to  know 
how  prestigious  the  pageant 
is." 

Pageant  prestige  was 
an  important  motivation  for 
the  contestants. 

"When  you  start 
getting  sick  of  all  the  work, 
you  focus  on  what  you're 
doing,"  Carolee  Gilmore, 


Miss  Congeniality,  said. 
"You're  in  a  pageant  which 
doesn't  stand  for  beauty. 
You  have  talent  and  real 
personality." 

Universities  and  local 
community  groups  through- 
out the  state  sponsored 
pageants  like  the  Miss  Ball 
State  Pageant.  Ottinger 
said  the  University  's 
pageant  was  both  "esteemed 
and  unique." 

"Our  girls  stand  out," 
Ottinger  said.  "They  have  a 
special  sense  of  pride  in 
their  school  and  in  them- 
selves." 

Being  named  "best 
student-run  pageant"  was  a 
distinctive  quality  of  the 
Miss  Ball  State  pageant. 
Steering  committee  and 
Student  Center  Program- 
ming Board  members 
volunteered  leadership, 
time  and  experience. 

"The  only  glory  they 
get  is  personal,"  Ottinger 
said.  "They  meet  new 
people,  gain  experience  and 
get  a  free  pizza." 

The  Miss  Ball  State 
steering  committee  was 
selected  by  SCPB  and  adult 
advisors.  "Our  (the  steering 
committee's)  priority  was 
making  the  girls  feel 
special,"  Krumwied  said. 
"They're  donating  a  lot  of 
time  and  effort." 

Activities  such  as  a 
pizza  party  at  Greeks 
Pizzeria,  visiting  a  nursing 
home  and  an  evening  gown 
modeling  show  at 
Butterfield's  Food  and 
Spirits  were  organized  by 
the  committee  and  SCPB. 
Ayres  said  these  activities 
gave  each  woman  a  sense  of 
accomplishment  even  if  she 
did  not  make  the  top  10. 

"The  best  thing  is 
hearing  your  name  called," 
Kari  Hisper,  fourth  runner- 
up,  said.  "You  can  be 
proud.  You've  worked  hard 
for  a  flash  of  recognition 
and  to  make  yourself  a 
winner."  0 
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•  A  Delta  Chi  boxer  takes  a  chest 
punch  from  his  opponent.  BetaTheta 
Pi  sponsored  this  year's  bout. 

•  Beta  Bouts  gives  amateur  boxer  a 
night  to  partipate  and  practice.  All  pro- 
ceeds form  Beta  Bouts  went  to  the 
Muncie  Police  Athletic  League  Club. 


J$-6eta  Bouts 


Beta  Bouts  offer  blood,  sweat  and  steel 

Amateurs'  night 
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by  Julie  Snyder 

Men  of  steel" 
shuffled  into 
the  ring, 
staring  into 
one  another's  eyes  as  they 
psyched  up  for  action.  The 
bell  rang,  and  the  fight 
began.  Sweat,  and  some- 
times blood,  poured  as  the 
fighters  tried  to  gain  an 
edge  on  their  opponents. 
Crowd  members  screamed 
wildly  in  hopes  of  "their 
man"  winning. 

This  was  the  scene  of 
the  eighth  annual  Beta 
Bouts,  held  Apr.  9,  at  the 
Delaware  County  Fair- 
grounds. About  1 ,300 
people  crowded  into  the  4-H 
Building  to  watch  the 
intense  amateur  boxing, 
sponsored  by  Beta  Theta  Pi 
and  The  Checker'd  Flag. 
Proceeds  from  the  event 
went  to  the  Muncie  Police 
Athletic  League  Club. 

All  University  male 
students  of  amateur  boxing 
status  were  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  event. 
However,  training  and 
preparation  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  boxer's  attitude. 

Stan  Crisci,  1988  Beta 
Bouts  chairman,  said, 
"Some  of  the  boxers  take 


the  fight  really  seriously 
and  practice  throughout  the 
year.  Others  just  do  it  to 
have  a  good  time." 

Twenty-two  boxers  of 
weight  classes  from  144 
pounds  to  190  pounds  took 
•  •  their  turn  in 

"  the  ring  in 

The  Crowd         an  effort  to 
was  great,  but  become  a 

sometimes*   **** 

got  tOO  blOOdy  Heavweight 
for  me  an^  super 

Qf  heavyweight 

si  classes  also 

participated  in  the  three 
one-minute  rounds  per 
match. 

An  exhibition  match 
featuring  two  Golden 
Gloves  boxers  half-way 
through  the  event  revved  up 
the  already  intense  atmos- 
phere. Light  heavyweight 
Gary  Stayte  got  the  best  of 
middleweight  Jeff  Bilyie  in 
three  two-minute  rounds. 
Both  boxers  had  previously 
participated  in  Beta  Bouts. 

Two  knockouts 
occurred  during  the  event. 
Rob  Cromer  of  Delta  Chi 
was  downed  by  Mike 
Waryas  of  Beta  Theta  Pi  in 
both  the  first  and  second 
rounds  of  their  match.  In 
the  second  knockout, 


independent  Jim  Finerock 
downed  independent  Rob 
Corwin  with  a  blow  to  the 
stomach. 

Amy  Cassis,  round 
girl,  said,  "I  had  a  blast 
watching  the  fights.  The 
crowd  was  great,  but 
sometimes  it  got  too  bloody 
for  me." 

Once  the  blows,  blood 
and  brawls  ended,  10  boxers 
joined  the  ranks  of  out- 
standing men  of  steel. 
Winners  included:  Troy 
Harshman,  Delta  Chi,  with 
a  TKO;  Greg  Peak,  Rugby 
Club,  with  a  unanimous 
decision;  J.T.  Wells,  inde- 
pendent, with  a  split- 
decision;  Waryas;  and  Kevin 
Richardson,  Delta  Chi,  with 
a  unanimous  decision. 

Other  winners  were: 
Mike  Broshears,  Beta  Theta 
Pi,  with  a  unanimous 
decision;  Kevin  Steel,  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  with  a  unani- 
mous decision;  Finerock; 
Scott  Seasor,  Beta  Theta  Pi, 
with  a  controversial  split 
decision;  and  "Tiny"  Tim 
Turner,  Theta  Xi,  with  a 
split  decision. 

Winners  received 
plaques  for  their  efforts, 
and  Delta  Chi,  with  seven 
competitors,  received  the 
team  award.  0 


•Jeff  Bond 

•  Despite  the  heavy  blow  to  the  nose, 
a  Delta  Chi  accepts  his  victory.  The 
event  was  open  to  all  male  students  of 
amateur  boxing  status. 
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•  Greg  Whitehead  strikes  a  pose  dur- 
ing competition  in  the  men's  short 
class.  This  year's  contest  was  organ- 
ized by  the  first  women  president  of  the 
weight  lifting  club,  Denise  Gaskin. 

•  Judges  review  the  women's  tall 
class  while  contestants  await  the  re- 
sults back  stage.  This  year's  contest 
produced  a  record  number  of  women 
participants. 


•  Mr.  Ball  State  1988,  Jon  Hen- 
drickson  expresses  his  satisfaction  as 
he  shows  off  his  awards  for  best  arms 
and  legs.  This  was  Hendrickson's 
second  year  of  competition. 


•  ToddPhek* 
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Diet,  weights  are  key  to  physique  success 

The  ultimate 


by  Steve  Scheller 

With  the  first  fe- 
male master  of 
ceremonies,  the 
first  female 
weightlifting  club  president 
and  more  female  contest- 
ants than  ever  before,  the 
Mr.  and  Ms.  Ball  State 
Physique  Contest  seemed  to 
have  been  somewhat  a 
ladies'  night. 

Perhaps  the  most 
memorable  contestant  was 
Angela  Terry  who  swept  all 
the  women's  awards — 
including  best  back,  arms, 
abdominals,  legs  and  best 
poser.  These  accomplish- 
ments led  Terry  to  being 
named  Ms.  Ball  State  1988. 

Cathy  Schrecongost , 
WLBC-FM  radio  personal- 
ity, was  the  first  female 
emcee  in  the  history  of  the 
contest.  Another  first  for 
the  event  was  that  it  was 
organized  by  the  first 
female  president  of  the 
University  weightlifting 
club,  Denise  Gaskin. 

"Being  the  first  female 
president  meant  it  was 
somewhat  difficult  at  first 
to  gain  the  respect  of  the 
members  (mostly  males). 
But  after  awhile,  they  found 
that  I  was  serious  about 
being  involved,  and  they 
respected  me  as  president," 
Gaston,  former  physique 
contestant,  said. 

Gaston  wanted  to  stay 
involved  in  the  contest 
without  competing,  so 
organizing  the  event  was  a 
natural  way  of  working 
with  the  contest  without  the 
pressure  of  performing. 


Her  organization  skills 
proved  successful,  as  more 
women  entered  the  competi- 
tion than  ever  before.  Since 
14  women  competed,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  event's 
history,  the  women  were 

2/  divided  into 

»*««l.  «  i~»     two  classes: 
t00kal0t     short  and 
Of  Will  power  tall.  Terry 

to  maintain    won  the 

the  diet  short  class 

and  Laure 

y  y  Kazmienczak- 

Lowden  took  the  prize  for 
the  tall  women's  class. 
After  a  pose-down  of  side- 
by-side  flexing  and  posing, 
Terry  was  declared  the 
overall  winner. 

Placing  second  in  the 
short  class  was  Jodie  Ann 
Jennings,  and  third  was 
Diana  Swenski. 

In  the  women's  tall 
class,  Karen  Geis  placed 
second,  with  Kay  Dinse  tak- 
ing third  place. 

After  the  women  com- 
peted, the  15  male  contest- 
ants entered  the  stage  for 
what  many  students  consid- 
ered the  highlight  of  the 
evening. 

After  the  contest  of 
pumping,  posing  and  power, 
Gregory  Horine  was  de- 
clared the  winner  in  the 
men's  short  class,  and  Jon 
Hendrickson  won  the  tall 
class. 

Hendrickson,  who 
competed  the  following  year 
without  placing,  was  finally 
named  Mr.  Ball  State  after 
the  pose-down.   Hen- 
drickson also  won  best 
arms,  legs,  chest  and  poser. 
However,  Tim  Messal  won 


best  abdominals. 

Second  place  winner 
in  the  men's  short  class  was 
Rick  Meyer  who  was  fol- 
lowed by  Greg  Whitehead. 
Thomas  Camfield  took 
second  place  in  the  tall  class 
with  Tim  Messal  taking 
third  place. 

Hendrickson  said  the 
difference  between  his  lack 
of  success  the  following  year 
and  winning  the  1988 
competition  was  diet.  "I 
trained  the  same  way  as 
last  year,  but  my  diet  was 
more  strict.  Last  year  I  had 
7  percent  body  fat,  and  this 
year  I  got  to  1.3  percent," 
Hendrickson  said.  Like- 
wise, he  trained  six  days 
each  week  at  University 
Gym's  weight  room. 

A  strict  diet  was 
important  to  eliminate  un- 
necessary fat  from  the  body, 
more  clearly  defining 
muscles.  However,  diet  was 
the  most  difficult  part  of 
training  for  most  competi- 
tors and  consisted  of  fresh 
fruits,  vegetables  and  only 
limited  red  meat  and  fried 
foods. 

"It  took  a  lot  of  will 
power  to  maintain  the  diet. 
I  ate  no  red  meat  for  almost 
a  year  until  the  day  before 
the  competition  when  I  ate 
fried  hamburger  and 
onions,"  Terry  said. 

Was  the  sacrifice  and 
starvation  worth  it? 

Terry  said,  "It  was 
such  a  rewarding  experi- 
ence to  see  the  change  of  my 
body  over  the  months  by 
dieting  and  putting  so  much 
into  it.  It  was  a  great 
feeling."  g] 


•  Strutlng  her  stuff,  Diana  Swenski 
provides  a  challenge  to  the  other  con- 
testants in  the  short  class.  Fourteen 
women  competed  in  this  years  compe- 
tition. 
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•  Diana  Price 

•Candidate  for  treasurer  on  Greg 
Johnston's  slate,  Dan  Chamberlain 
announces  his  party's  85  vote  loss  to 
junior  Doug  Parker.  In  the  back- 
ground, Barb  Chilton  shows  disap- 
pointment in  Chamberlain's  news. 

•Student  Association  presidential 
candidate  Mark  Slaven  votes  at  the 
Scramble  Light  during  the  election. 
With  43  percent  of  the  vote,  Junior 
Doug  Parker  won  the  position. 


-g0^a  elections 


Student  Association  election  cleans-up 
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Election  surprises 
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by  Laura  Moorhead 

At  the  start  of  the 
1988  Student  As- 
sociation presi- 
dential race,  Dave 
Stieglitz,  elections  board 
chairman,  told  the  candi- 
dates to  "keep  it  clean."  To 
his  surprise,  they  did. 

"You  begin  to  expect 
dirty  elections,"  Stieglitz 
said.  "But  this  year  was 
different.  It  was  a  good 
election." 

The  spring  SA  elec- 
tion was  the  cleanest  in  a 
"long,  long  time,"  Dr.  James 
Marine,  SA  advisor  said. 

Unethical  practices  in 
SA  hit  a  high  point  the 
preceding  year  when  former 
elections  board  chairman 
Tim  Waters  claimed  to  have 
altered  the  election  results 
giving  1987  SA  president 
Mike  Green  the  victory  over 
Jeff  Decocq. 

"This  year's  election 
was  a  Sunday  school  picnic 
compared  to  last,"  Marine 
said. 

Marine  credited  the 
fairness  of  the  election  to 
strict  adherence  to  the 
elections  code. 

Yet,  the  four  presiden- 
tial candidates  thought 
election  fair  play  was  not  so 
much  a  result  of  the  elec- 
tions code  but  of  common 
sense  and  voter  sensitivity. 

"Cheating  in  elections 
just  isn't  worth  it,"  Mark 
Slaven,  presidential  candi- 
date, said.  "Aside  from 
breaking  rules,  you  lose 
voter  support.  Even  if  you 
don't  get  caught,  students 
can  sense  if  your  platform  is 
honest  or  not." 

Although  the  actual 
election  was  called  fair, 
some  of  the  incidents  during 
campaigning  were  ques- 
tioned, Stieglitz  said. 

The  April  9  arrest  of 
three  members  of  the 
Andrew  Jones  presidential 
slate  and  14  others  on 
alcohol-related  charges 
fuelled  the  campaign-long 


tension  between  the  Jones 
and  Greg  Johnston  slates. 

Jones  and  others  were 
arrested  after  Muncie  police 
were  dispatched  to  a  gath- 
ering at  his  home  for  a  sec- 
ond time  in  one  night  accor- 
*f  ding  to  pol- 

•  •  ice  records 

I  expect  mud-    in  the  April  2 

slinging,         ^aily  Neu"s- 

..       Jones  and 

over-spending  his  secretar- 
and  arrests      iai  candi- 

qq  date  were 

J'  charged 

with  contributing  to  the 
delinquency  of  minors  and 
disorderly  conduct.  The  two 
were  taken  to  the  Delaware 
County  Jail  and  released  on 
$3,000  bond  April  9. 

'There's  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  someone 
associated  with  the 
Johnston  slate  called  the 
police  to  improve  Johnston's 
chances,"  Jones  said.  "We 
were  downstairs  with  the 
radio  turned  down.  It 
wasn't  really  even  a  party, 
just  a  bunch  of  friends.  We 
were  set  up  as  a  major 
drug-alcohol  bash." 

Johnston  said  no  one 
on  his  slate  was  responsible 
for  the  two  phone  calls  to 
police.  "As  soon  as  I  had 
heard  the  news,  I  met  with 
the  slate  and  some  support- 
ers. I  asked  if  anyone  had 
called.  Everyone  said  no, 
and  I'm  confident  that's  the 
truth,"  he  said. 

Marine  said  it  was 
very  likely  that  no  one 
connected  to  the  election 
called  the  police. 

Candidate  spending 
was  another  area  of  debate. 
The  SA  elections  board  set  a 
$750  limit  on  campaign 
finances,  gifts,  donations 
and  professional  services. 
Each  candidate  was  to  keep 
a  financial  record  on  all 
money  received  and  paid 
out  for  campaigning. 

'The  elections  board  is 
going  to  have  to  find  a 
better  way  to  keep  track  of 
slate  spending,"  Stieglitz 


said.  "Candidates  make 
sure  they  have  ways  of 
keeping  from  informing  the 
board,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  happens." 

"We  nearly  went  over 
the  spending  amount," 
Parker  said.  "So  I  know 
how  much  Johnston  had  to 
have  spent.  It  was  defi- 
nitely more  than  $750." 

Although  Johnston 
admitted  spending  more 
than  the  limit,  he  said  the 
over-spending  was  not  a 
significant  amount. 
Johnston  also  said  his  slate 
would  pay  the  $20  fine  for 
over-spending  if  asked  to  by 
the  elections  board. 

Improving  the  election 
process  may  have  meant 
improving  the  election 
atmosphere.   Stieglitz  said 
the  elections  board  could 
have  done  little  more  to 
maintain  honest  elections. 

"I'm  sure  it's  easy  to 
get  caught  up  in  the  politics 
and  the  fun,"  he  said. 
"Candidates  can  stand  out 
and  not  necessarily  because 
of  mudslinging.  Once  they 
realize  this,  the  whole  tone 
of  the  election  will  change. 
Issues  will  become  the 
issues,  not  mudslinging." 

Although  such  a 
statement  may  have  seemed 
sound,  some  students  had 
difficulties  believing  it. 

"I  expect  mudslinging, 
over-spending  and  arrests," 
Kirk  Thelander  said.  "It's 
not  typically  Ball  State.  It's 
not  even  typically  college. 
It's  typically  politics." 

Although  Marine 
agreed  that  some  dirt  was 
typically  part  of  politics,  he 
said  University  students 
should  have  been  impressed 
by  the  1988  election. 

"A  freshman  might  be 
shocked  by  mudslinging, 
but  an  upperclassman 
knows  this  was  a  good 
election,"  Marine  said. 
"This  election  probably 
won't  be  remembered. 
That's  a  good  sign  of  an 
honest  election."  0 
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Hargreaves'  suffers  $1-2  million  damage 

Smoke  takes  toll 


u 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

Oh  for  crying 
out  loud." 
Stronger  words 
could  have 
been  spoken,  yet  the  frus- 
tration still  showed  in  the 
words  and  manner  of  the 
director  of  the  School  of 
Music,  Dr.  Joe  Buttram, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  west 
entrance  of  the  Hargreaves 
Music  building. 

Traffic  had  been 
detoured  away  from  McKin- 
ley  Avenue,  and  fire  trucks 
and  hoses  full  of  water  had 
taken  the  place  of  the 
traffic. 

The  object  of  concern 
was  the  smoke  coming  from 
the  Hargreaves  Music 
building  on  May  2, 1988  at 
2:18  p.m. 

A  smoky  fire  had 
originated  and  was  con- 
tained in  the  mechanical 
room  of  the  music  building 

•Preparing  to  enter  Hargreaves  Mu- 
sic building,  this  Muncie  firefighter 
was  one  of  the  18  to  enter  the  building 
during  the  smoky  fire.  A  dozen  Muncie 
fire  units  were  called  to  the  scene. 


and  was  discovered  by 
music  professor  Erwin 
Mueller  and  a  student, 
Kimberly  Plant.  The  fire 
was  officially  out  at  3:40 
p.m.  Hargreaves  complex 
recently  had  undergone 

$2.9  million 


44 

It  makes  me 
wish  I  was 
a  peanut 
farmer 


worth  of 
renovation, 
and  damage 
was  esti- 
mated at 
between  $1 
million  and 
$2  million  at 


the  end  of  May.  Although 
the  estimate  was  not  final, 
little  to  no  adjustment 
would  be  made  to  that 
figure,  Truman  Pope, 
manager  of  insurance  at  the 
office  of  the  controller,  said. 
Pope  said,  "There  was 
very  little  damage  to 
student's  equipment,  just 
some  smoke  damage  to 
music  cases."  What  damage 
there  was,  he  said,  was 


"probably  taken  under  the 
homeowner's"  policy  and 
the  University  did  not  take 
any  steps  toward  restitu- 
tion. 

Chris  Lawell  said,  "I 
was  in  the  band  room;  I 
guess  that's  right  over 
where  the  fire  is.  We  heard 
the  alarm  and  went  out  in 
the  hallway.  It  smelled  like 
someone  burned  their 
popcorn  out  in  the  hallway. 
My  horns  were  in  the  band 
room  above  where  the  fire 
was — probably  baked  to  a 
crisp." 

Some  students  were 
concerned  that  the  alarm 
system  may  not  have 
operated  properly.  How- 
ever, Robert  Reed,  director 
of  Traffic,  Safety  and 
Security,  said,  'The  alarms 
went  off  fine  in  this  build- 
ing. We  decided  to  turn  on 
the  alarms  in  the  AC  (Arts 
and  Communication) 

continued 
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•  One  of  Muncie's  firefighters  enters 
the  Hargraves  Music  building  to  inves- 
tigate the  smoke.  Damage  to  students 
personal  belongings  was  mostly  con- 
tained to  instrament  cases. 

•Varifying  his  oxygen  level,  a  Muncie 
firefighter  prepares  to  battle  the  smoke 
and  find  the  fire.  No  one  was  hurt  in  the 
Hargreaves  fire,  but  damage  totalled 
over  $1  million. 


•  Derek  Clay 


n'  Derek  Clay 
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•Ray  Richards  of  the  Muncie  Fire 
Department  catches  his  breath  while 
waiting  for  a  new  oxygen  tank.  There 
were  a  higher  number  of  tanks  used 
than  normal  due  to  the  intense  smoke. 

•Firemen  carry  a  fan  into  the  Har- 
greaves  Music  building  to  help  dis- 
perse the  smoke.  Damage  to  the  newly 
remodeled  building  was  estimated  at 
$1-2  million. 


•  Derek  Clay 


^^Jiargreaves  fire 


Smoke  takes  toll 


continued 

Building.  The  whole  com- 
plex doesn't  go  off  together. 
We  shut  off  the  Woodworth 
and  DeHority  electricity  as 
a  precaution." 

Lawell  said,  "Dr. 
(Joseph)  Scagnoli  (associate 
professor  of  music  education 
and  director  of  bands) 
looked  at  his  watch  when  he 
heard  the  sirens,  it  was 
about  two  minutes  after  he 
called.  We  got  out  before 
there  was  a  bit  of  smoke." 

John  Urice,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Fine  Arts, 
said,  "I  am  incredibly 
impressed  with  the  way  the 
Muncie  police  and  fire 
departments  handled 
themselves." 

One  of  the  first  people 
on  the  scene  to  help  evacu- 
ate the  building  was  cam- 
pus cadet  Richard  Huxhold. 

"They  had  some 


problem  with  people  trying 
to  go  in  and  get  their 
possessions — they  were 
trying  to  go  back  in." 

A  dozen  Muncie  fire 
units  were  called  to  the 
scene,  and  at  one  point  18 
firefighters  were  in  the 
building. 

Battalion  Fire  Chief 
James  Carter  said  it  took 
about  50  minutes  to  reach 
the  fire  and  put  it  out,  but 
"it  felt  like  we  were  down 
there  four  days."  Most  of 
the  time  was  spent  trying  to 
locate  the  source  of  the  fire, 
he  said. 

Carter,  who  said  he 
crawled  on  his  hands  and 
knees  through  smoke- 
blackened  hallways  to  reach 
the  fire,  said,  "It  makes  me 
wish  I  was  a  peanut 
farmer." 

On  the  day  of  the  fire 
the  speculation  was  that  the 


cause  was  mechanical. 
However,  Reed  said  that  as 
of  late  May,  "the  official 
ruling  is  that  it's  an  unde- 
termined origin,"  and  any 
further  investigation  would 
not  likely  have  proven 
any  differently. 

Initial  reports  from 
the  fire  investigators 
speculated  that  the  fire  had 
been  deliberately  set. 
Further  investigation  found 
otherwise. 

"There  is  no  evidence 
found  by  any  of  the  investi- 
gators of  the  fire  being 
intentionally  set,"  Reed 
said.  "There  must  be  some 
human  involvement.  It's  a 
situation  where  I  can't 
prove  anything."  Reed  said 
that  "human  involvement" 
could  have  been  as  simple 
as  a  cigarette  being  thrown 
on  the  floor,  not  necessarily 
an  arsonist.  0 

•Officials  awaitfuther  information  on 
the  cause  of  the  fire.  Arson,  which  was 
once  thought  the  cause  of  the  smoky 
incident,  was  later  ruled  out. 


•  Derek  Clay 


•  Derek  Clay 
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•  Jeff  Walthour  of  Randolph  County 
prepares  to  hand  off  the  Olympic 
Torch  to  Paul  Conn  of  Jay  County. 
Athletes  from  six  area  counties  com- 
peted. 

•  Contestants  at  the  Alpha  Sigma 
Alpha  Special  Olympics  are  congratu- 
lated following  a  brief  awards  presen- 
tation. The  competition  was  held  at 
Muncie  Central  High  School. 


-QQ-afpfia  sigma  alpha  special  Olympics 


Sorority  misses  national  philanthropic 


Olympics  stay  special 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

A   total  of  367 
athletes  from  six 
area  counties  par- 
ticipated in  the 
Special  Olympics.  The 
athletes  were  competing  for 
the  honor  of  going  to  the 
state  competition  to  be  held 
later  in  the  spring  at 
Indiana  State. 

In  past  years  the 
Special  Olympics  had  been 
a  main  philanthropic 
activity  of  Alpha  Sigma 
Alpha  sorority,  yet  this  year 
the  sorority  had  no  associa- 
tion with  the  event  in 
Muncie. 

Of  the  367  partici- 
pants 1 70  earned  the 
chance  to  go  to  the  state 
meet.  There  were  a  variety 
of  events  in  which  the 
athletes  participated. 
There  were  17  track  events 
ranging  from  a  50-meter 
dash  to  a  2K  walk.  There 
were  also  field  events  such 
as  a  high  jump,  shot  put 
and  long  jump. 

There  was  a  grouping 
of  events  for  the  develop- 
mental athletics  "for  people 
with  more  physical  impair- 
ments," Special  Olympics 
co-coordinator  for  area  six, 
Sally  Hayden,  said.  Such 
events  were  wheelchair 
races,  a  tennis  ball  throw 
and  a  "log  roll."  Special 
Olympics  co-coordinator, 
Bob  May,  said  the  log  roll 
was  for  athletes  in  wheel- 
chairs. 'They  lie  on  the 
ground  and  roll  down  the 
football  field  30  yards." 

The  events  are  run 
"according  to  age  groupings 
and  ability  groupings 
within  those  age  groups — so 
the  competition  is  fair," 
Hayden  said.  "Most  of  the 
track  and  field  events  are 
divided  by  male  and  fe- 
male." 

May  said  that  one  of 
the  rules  for  the  Special 
Olympics  was  that  they 


were  "for  people  who  are 
mentally  handicapped.  We 
have  physically  handi- 
capped athletes,  but  they 
are  also  mentally  handi- 
capped. For  instance,  if  a 
person  has  cerebral  palsy, 
~  -  they  must 

•  •  also  be 

The  pro-  mentally 

gram  is  jUSt       handicapped 
.  in  order  to 

growing  at  a     qualify» 
phenomenal  There 

l^g  were  "proba- 

bly 200 
%  %  volunteers" 

on  hand  to 
help  with  the  Olympics  and 
run  the  carnival  and  dance 
that  was  held,  Hayden  said. 
"We  have  the  carnival  and 
dance  so  there  is  something 
to  do"  besides  the  Olympics, 
Hayden  said.  "It  was  great. 
It  was  a  good  day." 

May  said,  "The 
program  is  just  growing  at  a 
phenomenal  rate."  He  said 
that  through  an  outreach 
program  the  Special  Olym- 
pics has  been  able  to  reach 
people  in  order  to  get  them 
involved. 

"We  find  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  mentally  handi- 
capped people  who  are  not 
participating  who  would 
like  to  participate,"  May 
said.  And  the  outreach 
program  is  reaching  those 
people. 

Alpha  Sigma  Alpha 
did  not  participate  in  their 
national  philanthropic 
"mostly  because  the  person 
in  charge,  Bob  May,  told  us 
he  didn't  want  us  to  help 
out  this  year,"  Julie  Davey, 
the  sorority's  service  chair- 
man, said.  "I  called  him  up 
in  February  or  March  and 
he  said  we  were  not 
needed." 

"I  don't  want  to  bad 
mouth  them.  It's  just  a  bad 
situation,"  May  said.    May 
said  that  an  alumni  mem- 
ber of  Alpha  Sigma  Alpha 
called  him  and  expressed  an 


interest  in  participating  in 
the  Special  Olympics. 
"They  haven't  been  partici- 
pating for  three  years." 
May  explained  that  "if  they 
signed  up  and  agreed  to 
work,  we  wanted  an  all  day 
commitment.  And  they 
were  not  able  to  give  us  that 
commitment." 

Hayden  said,  "For 
years  they  (the  sorority) 
have  been  involved  and 
have  done  a  good  job.  The 
Alpha  Sigs  did  a  real  good 
job,  but  things  have  been 
winding  down.  We  started 
putting  demands  on  them 
as  far  as  participation." 

Basically  the  coordi- 
nators of  the  Special  Olym- 
pics told  the  sorority  that 
"they  had  to  do  it  right  or 
we  can't  use  you,"  Hayden 
said.  Since  the  event  was 
considered  a  philanthropic 
event,  members  of  the 
sorority  were  required  to 
attend  and  thus  there  were 
members  attending  who  did 
not  want  to  attend  and  who 
were  not  staying  for  the 
whole  event,  Hayden  said. 
She  said  that  it  was  fine 
with  her  if  people  did  not 
want  to  participate,  but,  "I 
didn't  want  anybody  to  be 
forced  to  be  there." 

Davey  also  said  that 
there  were  too  many  con- 
flicts involved  with  this 
year's  Special  Olympics — 
one  of  which  was  the  Bike- 
a-thon.  "It  did  fall  on  the 
same  day  as  Bike-a-thon, 
but  since  it  (Special  Olym- 
pics) is  our  national  philan- 
thropic" participation  would 
have  been  mandatory,  she 
said.  "We  couldn't  make  it 
mandatory  if  he  (May) 
didn't  want  us  involved." 

"They  want  to  come 
through  on  that  (offer)  but 
they  are  not,"  May  said. 

Davey  said  that  the 
sorority  would  participate 
in  the  Indianapolis  Special 
Olympics  the  following  year 
instead  of  Muncie's.  0 


•  Stretching  high, Tammy  Templeton 
throws  her  first  softball.  Those  com- 
peting in  the  softball  throw  had  three 
chances  to  do  their  best. 


•  Derek  Clay 

•  Proudly  displaying  the  stars  and 
stripes,  athletes  and  spectators  sing 
the  national  anthem.  Of  the  partici- 
pants, 170  earned  the  opportunity  to 
advance  to  the  state  finals. 


alpha  sigma  alpha  special  olympics-Q'J- 


•  John  Maxwell 


•Pocholo  Cruz  and  Mark  Surufka  top 
off  their  health  science  cramming  for  a 
final  later  that  day.  Bracken  Library 
was  a  popular  spot  for  academic  soli- 
tude and  concentraton  during  finals 
week. 

•Esther  Surface  and  Chad  Witty  work 
to  master  the  complexity  of  calculus  in 
Bracken  Library.  Advance  studying 
for  their  next-day  final  relieved  som 
test-anxiety,  Surface  said. 


Q&finaCs 


</  John  Maxwell 


Students  handle  Finals  Week  differently 

Finals'  solutions 


by  Bart  Bottorff 

Finals  Week.  .  .  a 
week  of  possible 
dread,  excitement 
or  anxiety  depend- 
ing on  the  student's  attitude 
and  academic  predicament. 
However,  finals  week 
was  more  than  a  week  of 
reading,  reviewing  and 
retaining.  It  was  a  part  of 
college  life.  Sometimes 
ending  at  its  best,  with 
academic  goals  achieved, 
and  other  times  ending  as 
an  academic  low,  finals 
week  was  an  unavoidable 
part  of  the  total  college 
experience. 

Nights  of  staying  up 
late  and  cramming  with 
pizza,  popcorn  and  other 
"nutritious  foods"  while  also 
gorging  in  seemingly 
endless  facts  epitomized  the 
week.  More  intense  studi- 
ers  sometimes  consumed 


excessive  amounts  of  coffee 
and  other  caffeine  sub- 
stances to  help  them  stay 
awake  and  prepare  for  the 
week  of  ongoing  tests. 

"Coffee  helped  keep 
me  going  on  those  late 
nights," 


Something 
about  finals 
and  bathing 
just  don't 
always  mix 


Laura  Tyner 
said. 

Still  other 
students 
tamed  their 
anxiety  with 
doses  of 
beer,  wines 
and  other 


liquors.  While  one  might 
have  expected  large  turn- 
outs at  Bracken  Library, 
the  popular  Papa  Lou's 
Chug  also  reported  above 
average  crowds  during  the 
week  of  final  exams. 

Marc  Martin,  Chug 
doorman,  said,  "We  were 
packed  all  week  with  people 
talking  about  the  final  they 


had  the  next  day  as  they 
finished  drink  after  drink." 

Once  the  "hour  of 
scholastic  reckoning"  finally 
came,  in  classrooms,  some 
students  abandoned  fashion 
for  hats,  sweat  clothes,  T- 
shirts  and  other  forms  of 
comfortable  clothing. 

"You  get  to  see  what 
some  people  really  look  like 
during  finals  week  because 
nobody  really  cares,"  Gary 
Meeks  said.  "Something 
about  finals  and  bathing 
just  don't  always  mix." 

University  finals 
tended  to  bring  out  more 
than  just  an  effort  to  make 
the  grade.  The  week  was 
full  of  creativity,  energy  and 
experience.  As  students 
and  alumni  thought  back, 
they,  too,  might  have 
remembered  a  finals  story 
worth  telling — a  story  of 
college  life.  0 


•Todd  Gobel  juggled  his  studies  with 
forty  hours  of  work  at  Mugly's  Eatery 
and  Pub  during  finals  week.  The  latter 
half  of  finals  week  is  one  of  the  busiest 
times  for  Village  nightspots. 


•  John  Maxwell 
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Ball  State  takes  a  day  to  spin  it's  wheels 


A  Day  at  the  Race 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

Team  Eclipse's 
rider  looked  over 
his  shoulder  as 
he  sized  up  the 
rider  for  Beanie  Cox  Modo- 
cers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
final  lap  of  the  Bike-a-Thon. 
The  Beanie  Cox  rider  was 
stalking  the  Eclipse  rider. 

There  was  no  other 
competition  at  this  point.  It 
was  all  team  Eclipse  and 
Beani  Cox. 

The  crowd  stood  and 
made  a  deafening  noise  as 
the  race's  end  began.  It  was 
excitement  and  support  all 
mixed  into  one  loud  pack- 
age. 

Andy  McLaughlin 
was  the  rider  for  Team 
Eclipse  and  he  said,  "Basi- 
cally, I  hoped  that  I  could 
hold  this  guy  off  in  the 
sprint.  I  knew  Koufos  was 
strong.  He  was  a  monster." 

Steve  Koufos'  strategy 


was  quite  apparent.  He  had 
been  drafting  McLaughlin 
for  about  a  half  of  a  lap  and 
he  seemed  content  to  finish 
out  the  race  on  the  back 
wheel  of  McLaughlin;  until 
the  sprint. 


That  Sigma 
scared  me  to 
death 


"Any- 
thing I 
would  have 
done,  he 
never  would 
have  passed 
me.  I  could 
have 
stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  track  and 
he  would  have  stopped." 

Koufos  made  his  move 
at  the  final  turn.  McLau- 
ghlin and  Koufos  were  neck 
and  neck  for  about  half  of 
the  stretch  home  until 
Koufos'  sprinting  strength 
held  true  as  he  passed 
McGlauphlin  about  20 
yards  from  the  finish  line. 
McGlauphlin's  front  tire 
began  crossing  the  finish 

•A  tempting  and  teasing  note  from 
one  bike  rider  to  the  lagging  others 
makes  the  ride  seem  a  bit  drier  than 
before.  Other  tactics  for  the  riders 
included  dally  rigorous  riding  and 
physical  training  before  the  actual 
"thon." 


line  as  Koufos'  back  tire 
finished  crossing  the  line. 
The  winning  time  was  1 
hour,  47  minutes  and  51 
seconds. 

Koufos'  hands  were 
raised;  McGlauphlin's  head 
was  lowered. 

"We  just  made  ex- 
changes and  gradually 
started  pulling  them  in," 
Koufos  said.  "And  then  we 
attacked  them." 

The  Beanie  Cox 
Modocers  victory  was  the 
eighth  consecutive  inde- 
pendent team  victory, 
spanning  six  consecutive 
wins  by  Destiny  and  a  win 
by  Rax  Restaurants. 

Beanie  Cox  and 
Eclipse  took  command  at 
about  the  56th  lap  as  Beta 
Theta  Pi  No.  1,  their  closest 
competition  at  the  point, 
incurred  a  penalty.  Eclipse 
had  about  a  20  second  lead 
as  the  Beta  Theta  Pi  No.  1 
continued 
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•The  herd  of  bikesters  appear  down 
the  stretch.  The  Beanie  Cox  Modocers 
won  the  bike-a-thon  and  gave  inde- 
pendents the  eighth  consecutive  vic- 
tory. 

•Phi  Sigma  Kappa,  along  with  mem- 
bers from  the  University  of  Illinois 
cheer  to  support  their  cycling  team. 
Phi  Sigma  Kappa  was  awarded  the 
spirit  award  at  the  end  of  the  Bike-A- 
Thon. 


•  Maria  Malayler 


•  Derek  Clay 


bikt-a-thon^\ — 


•  Jenny  Flowers 

•The  flag  of  Phi  Sigma  Kappa  is  flown 
before  the  start  of  the  race.  Phi  Sigma 
Kappa  won  the  honor  of  the  spirit 
award  a  the  38th  running  of  the  Bike-A- 
Thon. 

•Trying  to  get  into  the  spin  of  things, 
a  bike-a-thon  competitor  looks  for  his 
advantage.  The  Beanie  Cox  Modocers 
won  the  annual  event 
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A  Day  at  the  Race 


continued 

and  Delta  Tau  Delta  No.  1 
teams  were  experiencing 
vicious  crashes  during  their 
pit  exchanges. 

From  this  point  in  the 
race  it  was  all  pretty  much 
Beanie  Cox  and  Eclipse. 
The  teams  exchanged  the 
lead  a  couple  of  times  until 
Eclipse  retained  the  lead  at 
the  74th  lap  as  Beanie  Cox 
made  a  pit  exchange.  Here 
Beanie  Cox  made  exchanges 
every  lap  until  the  final  two 
laps  which  Koufos  finished. 

"They  had  constant 
strength  coming  out  of  the 
pits,"  McLaughlin  said.  "I 
don't  think  it  was  as  much 
the  exchanges  as  it  was  the 
sprinters." 

Koufos  agreed  adding 
that  Beanie  Cox  won 
because  of  the  different 
types  of  riders  on  the  team. 


"We  have  sprinters, 
distance  riders,  mountain 
riders,  just  a  little  bit  of 
everything.  And  the  differ- 
ence in  us  and  Eclipse  is 
this:  we  had  good  sprinters." 

The  victory  for  Beanie 
Cox  com- 

46  bined  the 

They  had        fjvious 

bicycling 

constant         skills  with  a 

Strength  little  ingenu- 

coming  out      jjy-, At  t}]f 

...     "  70th  lap  the 

Of  the  pits  seat  of  one  of 

*•  their  bikes 

came  off. 
Tim  Konrad  did  some  quick 
thinking  and  grabbed  some 
duct  tape  and  wrapped  it 
around  the  seat.  Although 
the  strategy  of  attacking 
during  the  race  was  hin- 
dered, Beanie  Cox  could  not 
argue  with  the  end  result. 


Both  Koufos  and 
Konrad  commended  Eclipse 
on  their  efforts. 

"I  give  them  all  the 
credit  in  the  world,"  Konrad 
said. 

A  controversy  sur- 
rounded the  third  through 
the  sixth  place  finishers. 
Some  contended  that  Sigma 
Alpha  Epsilon  had  been 
lapped.  After  viewing  video 
tapes  of  the  race,  officials 
ruled  that  Sigma  Alpha 
Epsilon  had  not  been  lapped 
and  was  awarded  third 
place.  The  rest  of  the  top 
ten  were:  fourth,  Beta  Theta 
PiNo.  1;  fifth,  Kinetic; 
sixth,  Delta  Tau  Delta/Pizza 
King;  seventh,  Delta  Chi 
Kimball  Project;  eighth, 
Howick/Klipple;  ninth,  Beta 
Theta  Pi  No.  2;  and  tenth, 
Alpha  Tau  Omega. 

Earlier  that  morning 

•Brian  Marsh  waits  off  the  third  turn 
to  be  escorted  to  the  Phi  Sigma  Kappa 
pit  before  the  race.  Phi  Sigs,  although 
they  did  not  win  the  race,  won  the  spirit 
award. 


the  women  had  a  chance  to 
show  their  stuff  on  the  track 
at  the  trike  races. 

The  Delta  Chi  Little 
Sisters  won  the  races  run  on 
the  straight  away  in  front  of 
the  grandstand  at  the 
Fairgrounds  on  over-sized 
tricycles.  The  Delta  Chi 
team  topped  the  Tri-Sigma 
Cyclers  in  the  finals. 

The  final  race  was 
close  until  the  Tri-Sigma 
team  was  penalized  twice 
for  their  exchanges. 

Debbie  Clem  of  the 
Delta  Chi  team  said,  "We 
were  behind  the  first  and 
second  leg.  But,  we  had  a 
good  exchange  on  the  final 
leg." 

Teammate  Mynde 
Grubb  who  ran  the  final  leg 
said,  "That  Sigma  scared 
me  to  death,  I  never  peddled 
so  hard  in  my  life."0 
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•  Elizabeth  Fisher  honors  her  father 
during  the  main  commencement  cere- 
mony at  the  Arts  Terrace.  Special  mes- 
sages filled  the  atmosphere  at  the 
graduation  services. 
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Buchanan  speaks  on  society  and  changes 


A  new  set  of  rules 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 


id 


r^—  — i  ou  may  now 
)  ^^X^   wear  your  mor- 

W       tarboard 

J»     tassels  on  the 
left  side."  A  thunderous  ap- 
plause greeted  these  words 
spoken  by  President  John 
Worthen. 

"You  have  met  rigor- 
ous academic  demands,  and 
today  we  are  recognizing 
your  competence  by  award- 
ing you  degrees  which  you 
have  earned,"  Worthen  said. 
"I  assure  you  that  today 
Ball  State  is  very  proud  of 
you."  The  spring  com- 
mencement saw  over  2,800 
degrees  conferred. 

The  morning  was 
overcast,  yet  no  threat  of 
rain  was  apparent  as  the 
graduates  and  dignitaries 
assembled  for  the  proces- 
sion which  began  at  9:25 
a.m. 

As  Pomp  and  Circum- 
stance put  the  academic 
regalia  in  motion,  families 
and  friends  strained  for  a 
view  of  their  graduate.  The 
graduates  were  dressed  in 
the  traditional  black.  The 
faculty  were  donned  with 
academic  hoods  lined  with 
pink,  red,  purple,  gold, 
green,  or  one  of  a  menagerie 
of  colors  according  to  their 
area  and  institution  of 
study.  The  board  of  trus- 


tees members  wore  red 
robes  with  black  stripes  on 
the  sleeves,  and  red  hoods 
with  black  and  white  trim. 
The  contrast  that  estab- 
lished the  academic  strata 
was  striking.  The  impor- 
/ 1  tance  of  the 

••  moment 

I  assure  yOU      was  evident; 

that  today        even  to  tne 
Ball  State  is     Tmls 

who  were 
Very  prOUd  Of    trapped  in 
you  the  trees  by 

**  the  throngs 

'^  of  people. 

By  10:45  a.m.,  as  the 
main  ceremony  was  ending 
at  the  Arts  Terrace,  the  sun 
had  come  out  and  the  tem- 
perature had  reached  a 
muggy  80  degrees. 

The  graduates  then 
dispersed  to  various  loca- 
tions on  campus  where 
smaller  ceremonies  were 
held  for  individual  colleges. 
This  was  the  third  year  for 
the  de-centralized  cere- 
mony. Worthen  received 
harsh  criticism  from  stu- 
dents when  the  plan  was 
instituted.  However,  the 
ceremonies  moved  to  their 
respective  locations  with 
what  seemed  like  little 
effort  and  no  sign  of  contro- 
versy. 

Despite  controversy 
about  the  moving  of  the 
sites  for  the  ceremony  in  its 


initial  year,  the  enthusiasm 
and  the  importance  of  the 
ceremony  was  not  lost 
because  of  the  move. 

Graduates  and  well- 
wishers  were  enthusiastic 
and  found  their  respective 
ceremonies  in  plenty  of  time 
to  participate. 

"Personally,  I  didn't 
think  I  would  like  it.  Now 
that  I  went  through  it,  I 
really  enjoyed  it  a  lot.  It 
was  very  well  under  con- 
trol," Patrick  Cole  said. 

David  Botas  said,  "It 
seemed  okay.  It  made  it 
smaller  so  you  didn't  have 
to  watch  everybody  and 
their  brother  go  through." 

The  keynote  speaker 
was  Dr.  James  Buchanan, 
the  1986  Nobel  prize  winner 
in  economic  science.  He  told 
the  graduates  to  respect  and 
hold  on  to  their  Midwestern 
skepticism. 

"I  am  not  one  of  the 
anointed  elite  of  the  estab- 
lishment. I  have  never  been 
an  Ivy  League  academi- 
cian," Buchanan  said.  He 
described  himself  as  a 
'Tennessee  farmboy"  from 
the  Midwest,  which  he  said 
was  important  to  keep  in 
mind  because  his  roots  were 
the  same  as  many  of  those 
receiving  degrees  that  day. 

"I  have  never  consid- 
ered myself  an  advisor  to 
continued 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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A  new  set  of  rules 


continued 

politicians.  In  fact,  I  have 
considered  politicians  some- 
thing to  be  protected  from, 
not  advised.  I  have  never 
been  attracted  by  the  ro- 
mantic nonsense  that  gov- 
ernment or  politicians  know 
what  is  best.  You  may,  I 
hope,  share  with  me  these 
views." 

Buchanan  said  that 
the  graduates  should 
"continue  to  be  very  skepti- 
cal of  the  teaching  of  au- 
thority," but  they  should  not 
have  displayed  a  "rejection 
of  authority  merely  because 
it  is  authority." 

"I  want  to  encourage 
you  to  hold  fast  to  that 
skepticism  that  seems 
almost  Midwestern  in 
origin,"  he  said.  "We  live  by 
a  set  of  rules — moral,  legal, 
political  and  economic.  To 
get  along  in  the  world  we 
need  to  accept  the  rules  of 


•President  John  Worthen  offers  rec- 
ognition and  encouragement  to  the 
graduating  class.  Worthen  stated  an 
affinity  for  the  class  because  1 984  was 
his  first  at  Ball  State  as  well  as  many  of 
the  graduates. 


the  social  structures  that 
exist. 

"We  also  need  to  learn 
about  them  and  question 
them.  Rules  as  well  as  all 
previous  interpretations  of 
the  rules  are  to  be  chal- 
lenged. Everything,  liter- 
ally everything,  should  be 
subject  to  inquiry,"  he  said. 

"We  must  use  our 
newfound  knowledge  to  put 
together  the  framework  for 
the  greatest  of  all  American 
centuries." 

Worthen  told  the 
graduates,  "I  have  a  special 
affinity  for  this  graduation 
class"  because  many  of  the 
graduates  started  their 
work  in  1984,  Worthen's 
first  year  at  the  University. 
Worthen  drew  a  laugh  from 
the  crowd  when  he  outlined 
the  future  for  the  graduates. 
He  said  many  were  going  on 
to  prominent  schools  for 
post-graduate  work,  many 


were  going  on  to  jobs  and 
"many  of  you  are  still 
looking"  for  jobs. 

The  University 
awarded  196  associate 
degrees;  2,231  bachelor's 
degrees;  389  master's 
degrees;  seven  specialist  in 
education  degrees  and  37 
doctoral  degrees. 

After  the  degrees  were 
conferred,  the  graduates 
went  about  their  celebrating 
with  friends  and  family. 

University  workers 
were  promptly  on  the  job 
stacking  chairs  to  be  taken 
away  for  another  occasion. 
And  some  of  the  graduates 
waited  patiently  to  have 
Benny  all  to  themselves  to 
have  a  photographic  mo- 
ment with  the  first  lady  of 
the  University, 
a  moment  that  would 
preserve  a  life  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 0 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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•James  Radican  implements  an  alter- 
nate form  of  entertainment  during  the 
nain  graduation  ceremony  at  the  Arts 
rerrace.  The  main  ceremony  was 
ievoted  to  the  entire  graduating  class, 
:hen  graduates  divided  into  individual 
;ollege  services. 


•  Dale  Westrale 
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The  beauty  of  war 


by  Brook  Perdue 

A  story  of 
more  than  menial 
conflict;  more  than  a 
few  lost  lives;  The 
Trojan  Women  was  a 
story  of  war-futile, 
horrifying,  depairing 
war. 

Regressing  to 
the  long,  hopeless 
Anthenian  massacre 
of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion of  Melos,  the 
University  production 
of  The  Trojan  Women 
represented  the 
atrocities  of  wars  in 
the  recent  past. 
Donald  Headly, 
director  of  the  produc- 
tion, said  the  Univer- 
sity production 
concept  was  to  set  the 
416  B.C.  play,  written 
by  Euripides,  in  the 
future-after  nuclear 
war  had  removed 
most  technology.  The 
intent  of  this  concept 
was  to  relate  the 
tragedy  to  students  in 
a  more  applicable 
sense. 

Though  the 
futuristic  concept  was 
more  accessible  to  a 
contemporary  mind- 
set, some  student 


actors  said  it  was  not 
carried  out  to  its 
potential.  "We 
needed  to  take  the 
metaphor  a  lot 
farther,"  Melissa 
VanKersen,  who 
played  Andromache, 
said.  "I  think  all  the 
actors  should' ve  been 
costumed  in  leather 
instead  of  just  the 
guys.  The  women 
looked  like  they  went 
through  a  time  warp 
with  their  rags  and 
crude  jewelry." 

Both  confu- 
sion and  praise 
resulted  from  the 
eccentricity  of  com- 
bining old  and  new. 

"The  Trojan 
Women  is  hard  to 
understand,  but  the 
beauty  of  Trojan 
Women  is  that  it  looks 
at  war  and  the  horror 
of  war-picking  up  the 
pieces  after  death  and 
destruction,"  Heady 
said.  "I  think  people, 
college-aged  espe- 
cially, think  a  lot 
about  war.  They 
know  there's  nothing 
heroic  in  wives  and 
children  left  without 
husbands  and  fathers. 
Some  people  had 


trouble  with  our  'Mad 
Max-type'  concept, 
but  many  thought  it 
worked." 

Setting  the 
stage  in  front  of  the 
gates  of  Troy,  the  play 
began  with  eerie, 
futuristic  tones 
hovering  over  the 
audience.  The 
original  electronic 
music  was  composed 
by  Dan  Senn  espe- 
cially for  the  Univer- 
sity production. 

Also  adding 
eeriness  and  mys- 
tique were  the  dark, 
primitive  ruins  of 
Troy.  The  sculpted 
scene  design  of 
boulders  and  broken 
pillars  was  created  by 
Susan  Barton.  The 
design  was  inspired 
by  the  Vietnam 
Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Other  at- 
tempts to  develop  the 
futuristic  concept 
included  choreogra- 
phy as  created  by 
Lynnette  Jordan 
Schisla,  assistant 
professor  of  dance, 
and  the  choice  of  a 
1932  translation  of 
the  play  with  more 


coherent  language. 
The  ballet  was  put 
together  without 
knowing  the  music 
being  composed  for 
the  dances,  Heady 
said.  Likewise,  the 
dancing  was  comple- 
mented with  speaking 
the  lyrics  in  a  mono- 
tone, unison  manner 
rather  than  singing 
them. 

"All  experi- 
ments worked  for  me 
artistically  quite 
easily,"  Heady  said. 
"The  entire  concept 
involved  lots  of  risks, 
and  that  was  exciting 
and  stimulating.  I 
think  all  the  at- 
tempts- the  set, 
music,  dancing, 
everything~all 
worked  together  to 
make  a  unified 
statement." 

Heady  and 
most  actors  agreed 
that  the  highlight  of 
the  play  was  working 
with  professional 
Great  Britain  actress, 
Ellie  Haddington. 

"Things  didn't 
click  until  she  got 
here,"  Tom  Owen, 
who  played  the 
continued 

Hecuba,  a  former  queen  dev- 
astated by  the  fall  of  Troy,  tells 
of  the  despair  of  losing  her 
family.  Hecuba  was  played  by 
Great  Britain  actress,  Ellie 
Haddington 
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The  Trojan  Women 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  THEATER 
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The  beauty  of  war 


Ellie  Haddington  rehearses 
with  members  of  the  cast. 
Most  members  felt  that  Had- 
dington was  the  highlight  of 
the  production. 


continued 

soldier  Talthybius, 
said.  "Being  able  to 
work  with  someone 
from  another  country 
was  incredible.  Ellie 
walked  in  and  blew 
me  away.  At  first  I 
was  intimidated  by 
her,  but  she  was 
great  fun,  and  there 
was  just  a  chemistry 
between  her  and  us. 
She  was  like  a 
friend." 

Owen  also 
said  Haddington 
turned  down  the 
Shakespeare  Com- 
pany to  come  to  the 
University. "I  thought, 
'Who  am  I  to  have 
this  opportunity?',"  he 
said. 

The  Univer- 
sity theater  depart- 
ment went  through 
an  agency  to  obtain 
an  actress  from 
another  country. 
Ending  up  with 
Haddington  "was  a 
pig-in-a-poke"  bless- 
ing, Heady  said  since 
the  department  had 
no  control  over  whom 
it  would  get.  "If  I  had 
gone  to  England 
myself  and  could  have 
hand-picked  an 
actress  it  would  have 
been  Ellie.  She  was  a 
fantastic  high," 
Heady  said. 

Despite  the 
mystique  created  by 
the  opening  music 
and  set  design  and 
the  thrill  of  working 
with  Haddington,  the 
play  began  weak  with 
dialogue  between 


Athena  and  Poseidon, 
oversized  puppets 
draped  in  cloth  and 
cruedly  controlled  by 
student  puppeteers. 
Their  dialogue  was  to 
set  the  stage  for  the 
story  at  hand. 

Haddington, 
who  played  Hecuba-a 
once-queen  devas- 
tated by  the  fall  of 
Troy,  then  entered 
the  stage  in  rags  to 
give  a  tragic  mono- 
logue depicting  the 
despair  of  women 
losing  their  families, 
city  and  dignity.  Her 
story  of  death  and 
sorrow  summed  up 
the  theme  of  the  play. 

"Death  can't 
be  what  life  is.  Death 
is  empty;  life  is  hope," 
cried  Hecuba  in  a 
scene  in  which 
Andromache's  small 
boy  was  to  be  thrown 
by  the  Greek  enemy 
from  the  towering 
wall  of  Troy.  The  boy 
was  the  only  hope  of 
re-building  Troy. 
Thus,  sadness  became 
overwhelming  as  the 
mother  and  child 
tried  hopelessly  to 
escape  Talthybius 
and  his  soldiers. 

"Talthybius1 
was  a  Greek  soldier, 
but  he  was  also  a 
human  being,"  Owen 
said.  "He  was  torn 
between  his  con- 
science and  his  duty." 

Finally 
realizing  the  futility 
in  her  efforts  to 
protect  her  son, 
Andromache  yielded 


to  the  soldiers  saying 
to  the  child,  "Go  die 
my  own  beloved;  my 
treasure."  The 
mother's  screams  of 
anguish  preceeding 
this  scene  added  to 
the  tragedy. 

"I  had  to  be  a 
mother  with  a  child 
who  was  killed  which 
meant  I  had  to  go 
through  a  whole 
range  of  emotions," 
VanKersen  said.  "It 
was  very  difficult  and 
risky  since  I've  never 
experienced  any  of 
that  for  real.  I  had  to 
draw  in  my  head  from 
other  circumstances 
that  paralleled  with 
the  action  on  stage." 

While  the 
oppressed  women 
advocated  chastity, 
the  beautiful  but 
deceptive  Helen 
(Cindy  Williams) 
later  entered  the 
stage  to  torment  the 
women  as  she  used 
soft  but  vile  words  to 
persuade  her  husband 
Melaneus  (Rob 
Newland)  not  to  kill 
her  at  sea  for  her  evil 
enticing  of  men.  As 
Helen  delivered  her 
sweet  monologue,  the 
chorus  of  Trojan 
women  whispered, 
"Lies.  .  .Liar"  and 
begaged  to  kill  Helen. 

Finally, 
complete  consumption 
of  the  city  with  fire 
was  ordered  by  the 
Greek  enemy,  and  the 
women  of  Troy  were 
to  be  taken  to  Greek 
ships. 


Struggling 
with  the  wickedness 
of  death  and  deaf  ears 
of  the  gods,  the 
Trojan  women  bidded 
a  final  farewell  to 
their  city  as  trumpets 
sounded  and  they 
were  taken  away. 
Red  flames  shadow- 
ing the  darkness  of 
the  ruined,  empty  city 
closed  the  era  of  Troy 
and  magnified  the 
futility  of  war. 

Despite  the 
sometimes  compli- 
cated and  confusing 
futuristic  concept  of 
The  Trojan  Women, 
the  intent  of  its 
message  was  noble. 

"The  play's 
syntax  was  hard  to 
grasp.  There  was  so 
much  dialogue,  and  it 
was  so  intense,"  Van 
Kersen  said.  "The 
message  was  a  big 
one  though.  I  think 
in  the  80's  we're 
shunning  our  respon- 
sibility to  our  country 
and  to  each  other. 
We  need  to  be  more 
receptive  and  aware 
of  other's  feelings 
instead  of  only 
looking  out  for  our- 
selves." 

Likewise, 
Owen  said,  "If 
nobody's  read  or  seen 
the  play,  they  should. 
The  problem  pre- 
sented is  not  a  new 
problem  but  some- 
thing that's  been 
going  on  for  thou- 
sands of  years.  And 
we  never  learn  from 
our  mistakes."  0 
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The  Trojan  Women 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  THEATER 


The  women  desperatly  cling 
to  each  other  in  a  rehersal,  as 
they  overcome  the  loss  of 
their  husbands.  The  Univer- 
sity production  set  the  416 
B.C.  play  into  the  future. 

The  women  of  Troy  comfort 
their  children  during  The  Tro- 
jan Women.  The  set  was  cre- 
ated by  Susan  Barton. 
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Getting-Out 


SPOTLIGHT  ON  THEATER 


Trapped  freedom 


by  Brook  Perdue 

"All  kitchen 
workers  report  to  the 
kitchen.  .  .  There  will 
be  no  library  hours 
today.  .  .  All  kitchen 
workers  to  the 
kitchen.  .  ."  an- 
nounced a  deep, 
Southern-accented 
voice  overhead  as  the 
auditorium  lights 
dimmed.  Soon  after, 
the  intense 
production  Getting 
Out,  by  Marsha 
Norman,  took  the 
audience  through  a 
range  of  complex 
emotions,  telling  the 
story  of  an  ex-convict. 

The  obscure 
setting  of  prison  bars, 
twisted  stairs  and 
barbed  wire  fences 
encompassed  a  run- 
down, one-room 
apartment.  The  sets 
were  purposefully 
intertwined,  as  the 
story  simultaneously 
focused  on  Arlene,  a 
woman  just  released 
from  prison,  and 
Arlie,  the  bitter 
Arlene  of  the  past. 

The  play  began 
at  Kentucky's  Pine 
Ridge  Correctional 
Institute  with  the 
release  of  Arlene 
(Candace  Holdman), 


Arlene  constantly  finds  herself 
caught  between  new  life  and 
Arlie,  her  old  self.  Arlene  was 
played  by  Candace  Holdman 
while  Heather  Summers  portraid 
Arlie. 


and  spanned  from 
Arlene's  first  day  out 
of  prison.  Subjec- 
tively dealing  with 
time  enabled  the 
audience  to  see  Arlie 
(Heather  Summers) 
at  various  times 
throughout  her  life. 

While  Arlene's 
story  was  straight- 
forward and  used  real 
characters,  Arlie's 
challenged  the 
audience  to  use  its 
imagination  in 
understanding  often 
invisible  props  and 
characters. 

"I  had  extra  re- 
hearsals and  was  able 
to  work  with  other 
people  in  the  play  to 
actually  feel  them 
and  grasp  how  Arlie 
would  touch  them  or 
hold  them  or  struggle 
with  them  even 
though  once  I  was 
really  performing  I 
would  have  to  pre- 
tend," Summers  said. 
"At  first  I  felt  kind  of 
cheated  playing  Arlie 
because  I  always 
assumed  you  had  to 
have  a  straight 
storyline  to  have  any 
impact.  In  my  part, 
you  had  to  pick  out 
her  parts  as  she  took 
you  through  a  dozen 
emotions  and  times  in 


her  past.  I  never 
realized  until  the  play 
was  over  what  an 
incredible  opportu- 
nity I  had — especially 
for  my  first  leading 
role,"  Summers  said. 

Arlene  spent 
eight  years  at  the 
institute  for  the 
second-degree  murder 
of  a  cab  driver. 
Facing  the  realities  of 
being  trapped  by 
circumstances  and 
memories  of  Arlie 
emphasized  the  play's 
depressing  overtones. 
Watching  Arlie 
become  shaped  by 
bitterness  from  being 
sexually  abused  by 
her  father,  removed 
from  regular  school 
because  of  bad 
behavior  and  then 
"socialized"  by  prison 
environments  further 
added  to  the  despera- 
tion. 

"When  I  first 
read  some  of  Arlie's 
lines,  I  would  cry," 
Summers  said.  "I  had 
heard,  before  audi- 
tions, how  mean  and 
awful  Arlie  was,  but  I 
just  fell  in  love  with 
her.  I  could  see  how 
much  Arlie  wanted  to 
love  and  be  loved,  and 
I  wanted  everyone 
else  to  see  her  prob- 


lems and  how  hard 
she  tried  to  be 
somebody,"she  said. 

Complimenting 
and  contrasting 
several  of  Arlie's  sad, 
but  lively,  scenes 
were  Arlene's  care- 
fully synchronized 
scenes.  Details  as 
simple  as  Arlene 
lighting  a  cigarette  as 
Arlie  set  her  cell  on 
fire  parallelled 
Arlene's  two  sides.  A 
scene  of  Arlie  hiding 
being  molested  from 
her  mother  while 
Arlene  and  her 
mother  talk  of  Arlene 
painfully  giving  up 
her  child  for  adoption 
gave  paradoxical 
viewpoints. 

"Heather  and  I 
both  had  to  learn  to 
smoke,  and  since  I'm 
right-handed  and 
Heather's  left- 
handed,  she  had  to 
learn  to  use  her  right 
hand;  you'd  be  sur- 
prised at  how  many 
people  might  pick  up 
on  such  a  fine  detail," 
Holdman  said. 

Arlene's  rela- 
tionship with  each 
character  added  to 
the  audience's  emo- 
tional journey. 

Carl  (Tom 
continued 


The  character  Arlene  is  strug- 
geling  to  adjust  to  life  after 
prison.  Arlene's  fellow  tenant, 
played  by  Cheryl  Romanowski 
listens  to  complaints. 
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Trapped  in  freedom 


continued 
Owen)  induced  a 
tense  atmosphere  as 
he  tried  to  slyly 
seduce  the  reformed 
Arlene  back  into  pros- 
titution.  Carl,  the 
loathsome  pimp,  was 
in  few  scenes,  but 
Owen's  realistic 
characterization 
created  lingering 
impact. 

The "rape" 
scene  between  Bennie 
(Gary  Simmers),  a 
retired  prison  guard, 
also  intensified  the 
atmosphere.  The 
difficulty  of  this  scene 
was  only  part  of  the 
play's  lack  of  ease. 

"I  had  no  idea 
what  it  was  like  to  be 
an  ex-con.  It's  a  whole 
different  way  of 
living,"  Holdman 
said.  "Arlene  was  a 
woman  with  the 
world  thrown  on  her 
shoulders,  and  I 
wanted  to  do  her 
justice  in  portraying 
her." 

Bringing  hope 
to  the  gloom  of 
Arlene's  past  and 
present  were  Arlie's 
prison  chaplain  and 
Arlene's  fellow- 
tenant,  Ruby  (Cheryl 
Romanowski). 


Arlene's 
struggle  between 
good  and  evil  and 
clinging  to  the  unseen 
chaplain  shadowed 
the  performance. 

"I  have  to  be 
good  'cause  chaplain 
said  the  meek  could 
inherit  the  earth," 
Arlie-reminded 
herself.  "Depart  from 
evil  and  do  good.  .  .  ," 
she  recited,  sitting 
alone  in  her  cell, 
reading  her  Bible  to 
whomever  might  have 
listened. 

Arlie  and 
Arlene  also  drew 
strength  from  a 
picture  of  Jesus  the 
chaplain  had  left  for 
Arlie. 

Similarly,  the 
boisterous,  deter- 
mined Ruby  became  a 
ray  of  hope  for  Ar- 
lene. Ruby's  sordid 
past  and  time  in 
prison  made  her  a 
wise  lifeline  against 
Arlene's  struggles 
with  the  past  and 
with  her  reformation. 

Ruby's  sincere 
and  humorous  phi- 
losophies broke  the 
play's  gloom  and 
assured  the  audience 
that  Arlene  would  be 
taken  care  of. 


In  relaying  a 
story  to  Arlene  of 
dropping  a  gallon  of 
milk  and  watching  it 
bounce,  Ruby  ex- 
plained, "If  a  gallon  of 
milk  can  bounce  back, 
so  can  you!" 

"Ruby  was  the 
only  bright  spot  of  the 
play,  but  she  was  also 
a  lonely  character," 
Romanowski  said. 
"She  was  nosey,  but 
she  really  only 
wanted  a  friend. 
She's  seen  a  lot  and 
been  through  a  lot  so 
her  goal  now  is  to 
protect  Arlene.  I 
don't  think  some 
people  fully  under- 
stood her  sincerity." 

Beyond  the 
play's  portrayal  of 
hostility,  desperation 
and  entrapment  was 
a  story  of  learning  to 
cope — even  though 
"getting  out"  seemed 
hardly  different  than 
prison-life  for  Arlene. 

Arlene's  cry  for 
help  in  bringing 
together  her  past  and 
present  climaxed  as 
the  play  ended. 
Arlene  revealed  her 
desire  to  kill  Arlie  in 
prison  by  stabbing 
her  with  a  fork. 
However,  Arlene 


finally  accepted  her 
past  and  thus,  her- 
self. The  two  women 
are  finally  "enjoyably 
aware  of  each  other," 
the  play's  author 
explained. 

The  play's 
intensity  was  an  area 
difficult  for  a  college 
audience  to  relate  to. 
To  prepare  the  actors 
for  their  roles,  they 
were  taken  on  a  tour 
of  the  Indianapolis 
Women's  Prison 
where  they  talked 
with  three  inmates. 

"I  felt  like  I 
knew  what  to  expect 
before  the  tour  but 
was  really  over- 
whelmed by  the 
seriousness  and 
gloom  I  felt  there," 
Summers  said. 

"A  lot  of  the 
play  required  gut- 
level  acting," 
Holdman  said.  "It 
was  hard  to  really  let 
loose  and  feel  the 
intensity,  but  now  I 
think  I  can  really  feel 
for  someone  just  out 
of  prison.  My  mom 
said  it  made  her  want 
to  find  an  ex-con  and 
help  her.  That's  what 
I  wanted — people  to 
feel  for  Arlene."  01 

Heather  Summers  as  Arlie 
struggles  with  a  doctor  and 
prison  guard  in  her  old  cell.  The 
setting  of  the  stage  contained 
Arlie's  cell  as  well  as  Arlene's 
appartment. 


«l 
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Comedy  at  night 


by  Brook  Perdue 

Glitter,  fantasy  and 
magical  charm;  a 
masterful  interweav- 
ing of  majesty,  lovers, 
fairies  and  "rude 
mechanicals"-- 
Combined,  these 
elements  created  a 
fanciful  rendition  of 
William 

Shakespeare's  comedy 
A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream. 

The  play  was 
the  final  University 
theater  production  of 
the  school  year.  "I 
think  it  ended  the 
year  on  an  upbeat," 
James  Hardin, 
production  director, 
said. 

However,  pre- 
performance  anxiety 
haunted  some  student 
actors.  "We  haven't 
had  much  time  at  all 
to  put  this  together, 

During  the  final  University  thea- 
ter production  of  the 
year,  Theseus  acts  to  Greek 
crowd.  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream  was  a  fantasy  filled  with 
charm. 


and  not  everyone  is 
really  into  it,  so 
tonight  will  be  the 
true  test,"  Tom  Owen, 
who  played  Lysander, 
said  of  the  final 
rehersal. 

Despite  the 
actors'  "butterflies," 
their  well-suited 
parts  and  near- 
constant  flow  of 
energy  kept  the 
audience  entertained. 

"It  was 
hilarious.  I  would 
never  have  thought  a 
guy  like  Shakespeare 
could  be  so  funny," 
Chuck  Chalfant  said. 
"The  end  especially 
was  well-written  and 
well-done.  I'm  glad  I 
saw  it." 

Set  in  a 
never-never  land  in  a 
wood  near  Athens, 
most  of  the  tale  took 
place  in  a  moon- 
drenched  grove 


inhabited  by  the 
energetic  and  mis- 
chievous Puck(Holly 
Stults);  solemn 
Oberon  (Baron  von 
Imhoof)  King  of 
Fairies;  and  Titania 
(Rhonda  Tirch), 
Queen  of  Fairies. 
Invading  their  world 
were  four  young 
lovers  whose  ro- 
mances the  fairies 
entangled. 

"Shakespeare 
the  spell  binder 
subtly  persuades  us  of 
the  power  of  'true 
love'  in  the  face  of 
every  adversity  with  a 
poetic  touch  that  is  as 
light,  airy  and  fanci- 
ful as  the  chimerical 
plot  and  setting," 
Hardin  said  of  the 
lovers'  dilemmas. 

The  young 
lovers'  chaos  began 
when  Hermia 
(Heather  McGee)  and 


the  fun-loving  Lysan- 
der schemed  to  meet 
in  the  woods  at 
midnight  to  get 
married  against  the 
wishes  of  Hermis's 
father,  Egeus  (Mark 
Stratton).  Their  plan 
was  further  compli- 
cated by  the  royal 
Demetrius'  (Micah 
Thomas)  love  for 
Hermia. 

"You  have 
your  father's  love, 
Demetrius,"  Lysander 
sarcastically  said 
during  a  bout  to 
win  Hermia.  "Let  me 
have  her's  (Hermia), 
and  you  marry  him 
(Theseus,  Demetrius' 
royal  father)." 

Intensifying 
the  already  strained 
lovers'  triangle  was 
young  Helena's 
(Candace  Holdman) 
love  for  Demetrius. 
continued 


Another  magnificent  scenery 
change  is  made  to  entertain  the 
audience.  The  play  was  a  com- 
edy written  by  William 
Shakespeare. 
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Comedy  at  night 


continued 

"Oh  that  your 
frown  could  teach  my 
smiles  fair,"  cried 
Helena  to  Hermia. 

Once  the 
lovers'  quests  were 
established,  the 
actors'  charm  and 
humor  led  the  audi- 
ence in  the  spectacu- 
lar "dream"  world 
where  the  romances 
were  altered  by  the 
magic  and  mis-doing 
of  the  fairies. 

Lysander  and 
Demetrius  became 
enraptured  by  the 
unsuspecting  Helena, 
while  Titania  became 
mesmerized  by  the 
innocent  but  outspo- 
ken weaver,  Bottom 
(Marty  Grubbs),  who 
was  mistakenly 
turned  into  an  ass. 
Fun  and  frolicking 
overpowered  the 
stage  as  the  per- 
plexed Helena 
warded  off  her  zeal- 
ous new  lovers  and 
Titania  demonstrated 
total  devotion  to  her 
ass,  Bottom. 

A  backdrop  of 
twinkling  lights 
borrowed  from  King's 
Island  Amusement 
Park,  trees  dressed  in 
sparkling  webs  and 
icicles  and  a  bright 
moon  surrounded  by 

Actors  and  scenery  create  a 
spectacular  dream  to  entertain 
the  audience.  When  the  final 
scene  went  dark,  the  audience 
was  awaken  from  the  splended 
comedy. 


darkness  formed  a 
structural  master- 
piece for  the  action. 

Likewise, 
detailed,  colorful 
costumes  of  satins, 
chiffon,  sequins  and 
other  materials  as 
well  as  the  fairy 
dancers'  ballet, 
enhanced  the  magical 
atmosphere. 

"It's  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and 
poetic  comedies  ever," 
Hardin  said.  "I  saw  a 
chance  for  a  lovely 
summer  spectacular 
and  grabbed  it. 
Indeed  it  was  great 
fun  and  was  simply  a 
joy  to  watch." 

Perhaps  the 
"misfits"  of  the  play 
were  the  rude  me- 
chanicals: Philostrate 
(Dirk  Etchison), 
Quince  (Scott  Lane), 
Snug  (Gary  Sim- 
mers), Flute  (Jeff 
Casazza),  Snout 
(Doug 

Johnson),  Starveling 
(Ken  Ebacher)  and 
the  misfortuned 
Bottom. 

The  group 
excitedly  planned  to 
entertain  the  high 
court  with  the  reen- 
actment  of  a  tragedy. 
However,  the  group's 
crude  acting  skills 
and  lack  of  common 


sense  produced  more 
of  a  comedy. 

Once  the 
spells  were  broken 
and  all  became  as  a 
dream  to  the  young 
lovers,  wedding  bells 
ensued  for  Hermia 
and  Lysander  and 
Helena  and  Demet- 
rius. Although  the 
Mendelssohn  Wed- 
ding March  was  not 
an  original  part  of  the 
play,  Hardin  chose  to 
add  it  and  other 
numbers  from  the 
Mendelssohn  score  to 
give  the  play  more 
action. 

Coming 
through  the  theater 
and  onto  the  stage, 
the  wedding  march 
involved  the  audience 
and  used  the  entire 
stage  as  the  actors 
danced  in  their  robes 
and  gowns. 

Cutting  from 
splendor  to  humor, 
the  rude  mechanicals 
ended  the  play  by 
hilariously  entertain- 
ing the  couples  and 
high  court  wi  th  the 
comical,  but  signifi- 
cant "tedious  brief 
scene  of  young  Pyra- 
mus  and  his  love 
Thisby." 

Although 
several  forms  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's 


Dream  had  been 
performed  by  actors 
through  the  years, 
the  University 
production  and 
players  exemplified 
utmost  charm  and 
warmth. 

From 
Holdman's  depiction 
of  flightiness  and 
Owen  and  Grubbs' 
happy-go-lucky 
charisma  to  Von 
Imhoof  s  somber 
mystique,  the  actors' 
strong  expressions 
and  character  inter- 
pretations blended 
subtly  to  produce  the 
story's  desired  diver- 
sity. 

"I  think  each 
performance  should 
be  better  than  the  one 
before  it.  That's  what 
I  work  for,"  Owen 
said.  "If  the  audience 
is  really  into  the  play 
that  should  help  us 
even  more.  We  feed 
off  their  energy  and 
go  with  it." 

The  two-hour 
magical  escape, 
however,  finally 
resolved.   Darkness 
swallowed  the  fanci- 
ful setting  as  the 
audience  "awakened" 
from  a  vivid  and 
masterful,  perhaps 
even  seemingly  real, 
dream.  0 
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Pi  Phis  Cindy  Weaver  and  Heather  Warner  partici- 
pate to  gain  points  for  their  sorority  in  the  Homecom- 
ing Air  Jam  contest.  Homecoming  week  was  filled 
with  events  and  contests  to  give  all  groups  a  chance 
to  compete. 


•  Ryan  Scrogham 


The  Delta  Zetas  and  Chi  Omegas  run  head  to  head 
in  the  watermelon  relays  during  Watermelon  Bust, 
(jreek,  special  interest  and  residence  hall  groups  all 
participated  in  the  event. 
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If  something  needed  accomplished,  the  groups 
were  called  in. 

There  was  no  way  a  student  should  have  been 
bored  on  campus.  There  were  clubs,  there  were 
Greek  groups,  there  were  independent  groups, 
there  were  sports  groups,  there  were  academic 
groups. 

A  new  sorority  was  formed  on  campus  and  one 
of  the  newer  fraternities  struggled  for  recognition 
from  the  Interfraternity  Council.  Residence  Hall 
Association  promoted  residence  hall  living  and 
tried  to  abolish  the  word  "dorm"  from  students' 
vocabulary. 

Greek  Week  brought  on  the  Greek  groups  who 
collected  money  all  across  campus  for  handicapped 
services.  The  success  of  this  year's  Unity  Week 
could  have  never  been  attained  if  it  were  not  for  all 
groups  coming  together  for  one  purpose. 

The  causes  were  different  for  every  group,  yet 
the  purpose  of  coming  together  and  helping  others 
was  almost  always  the  same. 
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•  Dale  Westrate 


Eric  Clousser  and  Les  Dillman  lift  8- 
year-old  Kari  Engle  to  the  shoulders  of 
Ken  Haudt.  Engle's  parents  pur- 
chased the  cheering  time  for  their 
daughter  as  part  of  the  WIPB  tele- 
sale. 


•  KirkDeBrunner 
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Special  interest 


CLOSER  THAN 

EVER 

Interests  were  as  diverse 
as  individual  personalities. 
Even  with  over  18,000  people 
on  campus,  a  group  could  be 
found  to  interest  everyone. 

From  the  Indo-Chinese 
students  to  the  staff  of  the 
Daily  News,  everyone  could 
belong  to  a  special  interest 
group.  The  only  student-ran 
Better  Business  Bureau  was 
available  to  those  business 
majors  who  strived  for  hands- 
on  experience,  and  the  Student 
Senate  for  those  who  wanted  a 
taste  of  government. 

Whether  the  group  was  a 
means  of  enjoyment  or  a  road 
to  carry  an  individual  one  step 
closer  to  his  career,  service 
was  the  main  purpose  of  the 
special  interests . 

Christine  Roe  works  on  filing  reports  in  the  Better 
Business  Burea  office.  Students  earned  credit  and 
practical  experience  towards  their  careers  while 
working  for  the  only  student  ran  Bureau  in  the  nation. 
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Front  Row:  David  Gunn,  Brenda  Patterson,  Kathy  Altwies,  Sonia  Balian,  David  Coatie, 
Suzan  McKean,  Gil  Smith,  Lara  Henninge,  Kathleen  DeRosa  and  Susan  Davis.  Second 
Row:  Brent  Collier,  Melissa  Gesse,  Suzanne  Jones,  Beverly  Sovern,  Daniel  Thiele, 
Clarice  McMillan,  April  Neth,  Elizabeth  Smyjunas,  Jeff  Brantley,  Dan  Webb,  Derek 
Barella  and  Todd  Johnston.  Third  Row:  Leah  Taylor,  Greg  Johnston,  Lisa  Peel,  Aleese 
Dickmander,  Kelly  Mazzier,  Jim  Baldwin,  Rob  Wallace,  Jon  Voelz,  Brian  Cacic,  Andrew 
Yakubik,  Kent  Dunkelbargerand  Ryan  Borosh.  Back  Row:  Rich  Perry,  Steve  Disney, 
Scott  Tope,  Eric  Gebauer,  Daniel  Chamberlain,  Michael  Allen,  Stephen  Livingston,  Mike 
Jordan,  Billy  Martin,  Bill  Beckstedt,  Jack  Cline,  Robert  Kuzman  and  William  Mitchell. 


Kay  Heffelmire,  Monika  Magin,  Catherine  Howard,  Joe  Roberts  and  Blane  Whitsel. 
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Being  the  only  Better  Business  Bureau  in  the 
world  ran  soley  by  students,  the  University 
Bureau  employs  students  for  credit  hours. 
The  students  are  responsible  for  regular  of- 
fice duties  as  well  as  handling  complaints. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  keeps  extensive 
records  on  business  complaints  and  on  ques- 
tionnaires containing  information  on  busi- 
ness and  their  problems  with  customers. 


Unique  BBB 


by  Brook  Perdue 

"Unique:  Being  the  only 
one  of  its  kind;  single,  sole.  Very 
unusual;  notable."  The  word 
unique,  as  defined  on  the  cover  of 
the  Better  Business  Bureau 
pamphlet,  best  described  the 
University  Bureau,  Joe  Roberts, 
Bureau  public  relations  man- 
ager, said. 

The  University  Bureau  was 
unique  because  it  was  the  only 
bureau  in  the  world  established 
and  run  solely  by  students  on  a 
university  campus.  The  Bureau 
was  also  unique,  with  the  only 
landlord-tenant  department 
among  Bureaus. 

"The  turnover  rate  of 
renting  in  Muncie  is  extremely 
high  because  of  the  student 
population,  so  there  are  a  lot  of 
problems,"  Roberts  said.  "The 
high  demand  for  our  intervention 
made  it  necessary  to  create  a 
special  department." 

The  Bureau  began  as  a 
class  project  and  was  so  success- 
ful that  it  became  an  established 
part  of  the  University  in  1974. 
However,  the  Bureau  served  all 
of  Delaware  County. 

The  goal  of  the  Bureau  was 
to  promote  better  general  knowl- 
edge of  business  practices  among 
the  public,  thus,  improving 
business/consumer  and  buyer/ 
seller  relationships.  To  meet  this 
goal,  more  than  50  students, 
earning  academic  credit  and 
volunteering  up  to  30  hours  of 
time  to  the  Bureau  each  quarter, 
answered  as  many  as  30  com- 
plaints each  day. 

"The  high  turnover  rate  of 
training  people  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  difficult  parts  of  run- 
ning the  BBB,"  Roberts  said. 


"Every  11  weeks  we  gain  and 
lose  a  lot  of  people,  so  maintain- 
ing our  responsibilities  is  an 
accomplishment." 

Although  the  Bureau  had 
no  legal  authority,  it  did  keep 
records  on  business  complaints 
and  on  questionnaires  containing 
information  on  businesses  and 
their  problems  with  customers. 
Answering  the  questionnaire  was 
the  responsibility  of  the  business 
in  order  to  present  its  side  of  the 
story  and  to  promote  a  positive 
business  image. 

"We  don't  approve  or 
disapprove  of  either  side  on  a 
consumer/business  complaint. 
We're  a  neutral  party  promoting 
goodwill  between  the  two  sides," 
Roberts  said. 

Students  with  a  sophomore 
standing  or  above  from  all 
majors  were  eligible  to  work  for 
the  Bureau  but  were  usually 
required  to  first  take  a  market- 
ing class  on  consumer  issues. 

"I  took  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  introduction  course  to 
study  consumers  and  began  to 
like  the  idea  of  helping  consum- 
ers and  promoting  ethical  busi- 
ness," Kay  Heffelmire,  general 
manager  of  the  Bureau,  said. 
"It's  also  been  good  to  get  first- 
hand experience  working  for  a 
business  while  I'm  still  in  college 
and  to  learn  how  business  people 
perceive  students  who  are 
coming  into  the  business  world 
for  the  first  time." 

"Even  though  we  get  no 
money  for  our  work,  the  intrinsic 
reward  goes  beyond  other  re- 
wards," Roberts  said.  "We  don't 
just  want  to  stop  at  being  unique. 
We  want  to  fairly  and  effectively 
meet  the  needs  of  this  commu- 
nity." 0 
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ON-TRADITIONAL  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 


Front  Row:  Melanie  Krause  and  Wendy  Stephens.  Back  Row:  Gary  Baker,  Linda 
Derrick,  Don  Holliman  and  Lynda  Schultz. 
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NDOCHINESE  STUDENT  CLUB 


Front  Row:  Phonemany  Khathakhanthaphixay,  Souvanna  Phetchanpheng,  Tou 
Bouman,  Malaythong  Phansavath,  Bunheng  Lai,  Khampoun  Kenchanh  and  Thavisit 
Sayasane.  Second  Row:  Doua  Kue,  Neng  Heu,  Nou  Vang,  Phetsamone  Douangdy, 
Xiong  Vang,  Norasing  Kethdy,  Khamben  Sanavongsay  and  Pranadda  Nanda.  Back 
Row:  Lamthong  Phonthipsvath,  Sumphath  Keolasy,  Chanthaboun  Souvannarath, 
Souriyanh  Sinasone,  Phonepraseuth  Sivilay,  Xaysongkhame  Sonesacksith,  Chanthavin 
Souvannrath  and  Pheng  Thao. 
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Willing  help 


by  Sheila  Marshall 

"There  just  aren't  enough 
hours  in  a  day  to  do  everything," 
John  Steinman,  a  non-traditional 
student,  said.  'Tes,  we  all  get  24 
hours  in  a  day,  but  I  need  more 
to  go  to  college  full-time,  work 
full-time  and  still  find  time  to 
spend  with  my  family." 

Linda  Derrik,  public 
relations  director  for  the  Non- 
Traditional  Student  Association, 
said  that  Steinman's  problem  is 
not  an  uncommon  one  for  non- 
traditional  students. 

"There  are  the  problems 
you  always  hear  of — like  child 
care  being  too  expensive,  or 
problems  trying  to  figure  out  how 
much  financial  aid  one  can  get 
before  he  loses  food  stamps — but 
juggling  time  is  probably  the 
hardest  (problem)  for  the  non- 
traditional  student,"  Derrik  said. 
'There  are  students  that  get  up 
at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning  just  to  find  some  quiet 
time  to  study  before  they  have  to 
get  ready  for  school  and  get  their 
families  ready  too." 

Steinman  said  that  child 
care  wasn't  easy  for  his  family 
either. 

"We  have  to  pay  a  private 
babysitter  about  a  dollar  an 
hour,"  Steinman  said.  "That  may 
not  sound  expensive,  but  when 
you  add  up  about  five  class  hours 
a  day,  travel  time  and  possibly 
work  time,  that  is  a  lot  of 
money." 

Derrik  said  that  child  care 
was  not  included  as  an  expense 
for  financial  aid.  "We  under- 
stand that  child  care  is  a  large 
expense  for  the  non-traditional 
students,  especially  when  the 
children  are  not  in  school  and  the 
parent  is,"  Derrik  said. 

Linda  Schultz,  Non- 
Traditional  Student  Association 
president,  said  the  Association 
formed  a  planning  counsel  that 

President  of  Non-Traditional  Student  Asso- 
ciation Don  Holliman  makes  his  way  to  class. 
Holliman,  along  with  several  other  non-  tradi- 
tional students,  found  many  rewards  and  fi- 
nancial troubles  in  going  back  to  school. 


was  to  research  problems, 
specifically  child  care  problems, 
and  give  suggestions  to  Univer- 
sity President  John  Worthen,. 

Resolution  25 — a  proposal 
in  the  Indiana  General  Assem- 
bly—  would  reform  the  require- 
ments on  state  and  federal 
grants  and  loans  for  non-tradi- 
tional students,  Schultz  said. 
Having  to  claim  grants  and 
financial  aid  as  income  often  took 
away  from  non-traditional 
students'  welfare  or  food  stamps. 
Under  the  new  system,  the  non- 
traditional  students  would  still 
receive  the  welfare  and  food 
stamps  even  though  they  were 
receiving  a  grant. 

Derrik  said  that  the 
University's  Non-Traditioanl 
Student  Association's  purpose 
was  to  help  the  students  as  much 
as  possible. 

Schultz  said  that  although 
the  University's  definition  of  a 
non-traditional  student  is  any 
student  over  23-years-old,  they 
try  to  help  everyone. 

"We  will  help  any  student 
or  staff  associated  with  the 
University,"  Schultz  said.  "All 
they  have  to  do  is  contact  our 
office." 

Schultz  said  that  last  year 
they  helped  well  over  500  people. 

"We  receive  some  money 
from  the  University,"  Schultz 
said.  "This,  along  with  dona- 
tions, go  to  help  our  food  pantry, 
referrals  and  emergency  contact 
service." 

The  Non-Traditional 
Student  Association  started 
three  years  ago  and  is  run  almost 
exclusively  by  volunteers,  rang- 
ing in  age  from  18-80.  Some  of 
their  activities  from  the  year 
included  a  picnic,  a  dance  for 
Unity  Week,  a  New  Year's  Eve 
party  and  a  financial  aid  forum. 
Non-traditional  students  and 
their  families  were  invited  to 
each  of  these  events.  0 
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Front  Row:  Phil  Beebe,  Dana  Corbit,  Diana  Price,  Jennifer  Mirich,  Carey  Jones  and  Julia 
Spalding.  Second  Row:  Tony  Bleill,  Barb  Bradbury,  Tracy  Clark,  Julie  Carson,  Debbie 
Scherf  and  Joel  Hedge.  Back  Row:  Paul  Campbell,  Susan  Gutstein,  David  Glaubke, 
Mark  Harper,  Tom  Davies,  Douglas  Donaldson,  Rob  George  and  Michael  Pyles. 
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LDEN  KEY 


Front  Row:  Corrine  Kuric,  Leigh  Tibbetts,  Nadia  Halim,  Robin  Lamott  and  Julie 
Nusekabel.  Back  Row:  Ann  Wyman,  Todd  Johnston,  Christopher  Bock,  Joseph 
Freeman,  Carrie  Mayer,  Staci  Bolakowski  and  Melissa  Bechtel. 


A  1  8-^a%  news 


Kathy  Gage  and  Leslie  Meaux  flip  through 
some  clip  art  to  find  the  appropriate  visual  for 
an  advertisment  in  the  next  day's  issue  of  the 
Daily  News.  The  campus  newspaper  is  pub- 
lished every  morning  through  the  week. 

Joel  Hedges  works  on  laying  out  a  dummy 
sheet  for  the  Ball  State  Daily  News.  The  Daily 
News  was  named  the  best  colliegate  newspa- 
per in  the  state  at  the  annual  Indiana  Collie- 
gate Press  Association  convention. 
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In  the  news 
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by  Charmaine  Balsley 

One  stable  item  of  campus 
life  that  students  became  accus- 
tomed to  was  the  Daily  News. 
The  paper  was  found  everywhere 
on  campus;  in  red  bins  at  build- 
ing entrances,  on  study  and 
lounge  tables,  on  classroom  desks 
and  in  trash  cans. 

"The  main  goal  of  the  paper 
is  to  cover  campus  news  events 
that  will  have  some  purpose  to 
the  students  and  faculty,"  said 
Mike  Pyles,  Daily  News  editor. 
"For  a  large  percent  of  the 
campus  population  the  Daily 
News  is  the  only  vehicle  for  news. 
We  try  to  serve  the  best  we  can." 

The  Daily  News  published 
every  morning  except  weekends. 
Five  special  issues  were  printed 
(Roll  Call,  Homecoming,  Christ- 
mas, Spring  Fever  and  Bike-a- 
thon).  Ten  scorecards  for  sports 
events  and  two  coupon  tabloids 
were  also  published. 

The  task  of  putting  out  the 
paper  on  a  daily  basis  was 
dependent  upon  the  skills  and 
leadership  of  Pyles,  a  full-time 
student.  "The  challenge  of  the 
job  was  presented  and  I  like  the 
newspaper  business  so  I  decided 
to  get  more  involved,"  Pyles  said. 

According  to  Pyles  the 
paper  was  a  25  hour-per-day  job. 
The  paper  was  usually  pre- 
planned four  days  in  advance. 


The  staff  averaged  about  20 
students,  most  had  two  assign- 
ments at  a  time. 

The  editorial  board  met 
every  day  at  2  p.m.  to  discuss 
problems,  previous  papers  and 
the  next  day's  edition.  On  an 
average  day,  the  paper  was 
completed  by  the  staff  at  mid- 
night. 

After  the  paper  was  com- 
pleted, printing  plates  were  made 
in  the  Daily  News  production 
offices  on  the  first  floor  of  West 
Quad.  After  these  plates 
were  completed  they  were  driven 
to  Peru,  Ind.,  to  be  printed.  The 
paper  left  Peru  at  5  a.m.  and  was 
delivered  on  campus  by  6:30  a.m. 

The  major  problem  with 
the  paper,  Pyles  said,  was  the 
lack  of  student  staff. 

"It  is  obvious  that  most 
journalism  students  have  not 
made  a  commitment  to  student 
publications.  Students  are  the 
backbone  of  the  Daily  News  and 
when  they  don't  make  a  commit- 
ment you  try  to  do  the  best  you 
can,"  Pyles  said. 

As  for  the  impact  on  the 
campus  Pyles  felt  he  was  suc- 
cessful. 

"The  attitude  of  a  lot  of 
students  has  come  a  long  way," 
Pyles  said.  "It  (the  Daily  News) 
seemed  to  have  a  bad  reputation 
and  we  have  improved  and 
gained  respect."  0 
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No  abuse 


by  Sheila  Marshall 

Boost  Alcohol  Conscious- 
ness Concerning  the  Health  of 
University  Students  was  the 
name  of  the  organization  and 
what  the  members  tried  to  do. 

"A  misunderstanding  about 
BACCHUS  is  that  members  do 
drink,"  Anna  Lamb,  alcohol 
education  coordinator,  said. 
"They  don't  abuse  alcohol 
though." 

"BACCHUS  started  as  a 
personal  interest  of  a  few  stu- 
dents during  the  spring  of  1985," 
Julie  Shutt,  BACCHUS  presi- 
dent, said. 

BACCHUS  is  a  university 
oriented  group  that  is  dedicated 
to  making  students  aware  of 
alcohol  and  the  problems  that 
come  with  it,  Lamb  said. 

"This  year,  our  biggest 
activity  was  the  BACCHUS  Bar. 
I  couldn't  even  begin  to  count 
how  many  we  have  done." 

The  BACCHUS  Bar  was  a 
bar  in  which  the  members  served 
popular,  but  non-alcoholic 
drinks,  like  virgin  strawberry 
daiquiris. 


BACCHUS  members, 
which  consisted  of  about  10 
students,  also  participated  in  a 
recipe  contest  with  the  Student 
Center  Programming  Board,  an 
alcohol  trivia  quiz  that  went  out 
to  students  in  residence  halls 
and  organized  literature  and 
speakers  for  the  National  Coun- 
cil on  Alcohol  Awareness  Week 
at  the  University. 

Shutt  said  the  biggest 
problem  BACCHUS  had  was  the 
need  for  more  funds  and  more 
students  who  cared. 

"The  NCAAW  (National 
Collegiate  Alcohol  Awareness 
Week)  is  probably  the  biggest 
event  we  have  all  year,"  Lamb 
said.  "The  students  did  an 
excellent  job  this  year.  Every 
member  we  have  is  very  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause." 

Lamb  said  that  the  Univer- 
sity got  recognition  for  their 
program  this  year. 

"Our  vice-president  will  be 
going  to  the  state  BACCHUS 
convention  at  Butler  University," 
Lamb  said.  "She  will  be  giving  a 
speech  on  the  programs  we  have 
hereatBSU."|El 
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•  Susan  DuBois 


Julie  Nusekabel  and  Catherine  Wallingford 
listen  during  a  meeting  of  BACCHUS.  The  or- 
ganization experienced  problems  with  low 
membership  throughout  the  year. 

Members  of  BACCHUS  celebrate  after  the 
election  of  the  organization's  officers. 
BACCHUS's  purpose  was  to  create  aware- 
ness, not  abolish  alcohol. 


•  Susan  DuBois 

President  of  BACCHUS,  Julie  Shutt,  con- 
ducts a  meeting.  One  of  BACCHUS's  goals 
was  to  help  students  become  alcohol  aware. 
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LPHA   LAMBDA  DELTA 


Front  Row:  Jennifer  Smith,  Kimberly  Frazier  and  Jodie  Floyd.  Back  Row:  Benjamin 
Koltenbah,  Laura  Emerson,  Roquel  Sprunger,  Melissa  Bechtel  and  Mark  Parkinson. 


Front  Row:  Anna  Lamb,  Barbara  Jones,  Catherine  Wallingford  and  Julie  Nusekabel. 
Back  Row:  Alec  Horn,  Regina  Searle,  Greg  Johnston,  Clarice  McMillan,  Brent  Collier 
and  Julie  Shutt. 


•  Susan  DuBols 
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RIMINAL  JUSTICE  CLUB 


Front  Row:  Jennifer  Casper  and  Gina  Bosworth.  Back  Row:  Nancy  Koch,  Patricia 
Gramman  and  Joelyn  Wikoren. 
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Micah  Thomas,  Brenda  Slone  and  James  Crody. 
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Club  alive 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

After  becoming  re-estab- 
lished as  a  University  organiza- 
tion, the  Criminal  Justice  Club 
made  continual  efforts  to  battle 
the  plaguing  problem  of  past 
criminal  justice  clubs — a  lack  of 
member  interest. 

According  to  President 
Nancy  Cook,  there  was  a  crimi- 
nal justice  club  during  the  1970s, 
yet,  due  to  a  lack  of  student 
interest  the  club  died  out.  Al- 
though a  new  club  was  started 
during  the  1986-87  school  year,  it 
too  failed  in  maintaining  member 
interest. 

"Membership  has  been  a 
major  goal  and  concern  for  this 
year's  club,"  Cook  said.  "We  can 
attract  members,  but  we  just 
can't  seem  to  keep  them." 

The  Criminal  Justice 
Club's  membership  drive  at- 
tracted nearly  50  students,  yet, 
according  to  Cook,  only  ten  to  15 


members  continued  to  attend  the 
two  monthly  meetings  after  the 
fall. 

"It's  been  a  frustrating 
year,"  Patty  Gramman,  commit- 
tee chairperson,  said.  "As  a  club 
we've  done  new  and  interesting 
things.  But,  it  seems  that  only 
the  officers  attend  and  do  the 
work." 

In  hopes  of  continued  at- 
tendance, the  group  provided 
speakers  for  nearly  all  club 
meetings,  participated  in  the 
homecoming  parade  and  organ- 
ized a  campus  wide  career  day 
primarily  for  criminal  justice 
students. 

'The  members  who  aren't 
attending  the  meetings  are  really 
missing  out,"  Ray  Stanley, 
publicity  chairman,  said.  "We're 
starting  to  do  a  lot  of  good  things 
for  the  campus.  We've  got  ideas, 
now  we  just  need  member 
support."!^ 


•  Susan  DuBois 


Nancy  Koch,  criminal  justice  club  vice  presi- 
dent, fills  members  in  on  upcoming  criminal 
justice  events.  The  club  met  twice  a  month 
during  spring  quarter  as  they  struggled  with  a 
lack  of  student  interest. 


•  Susan  DuBois 

Taking  in  a  guest  speaker's  lecture,  Jeff  Hunt 
learns  about  serial  murders.  Hunt  helped  or- 
ganize the  club's  many  films  and  guest  lec- 
tures used  to  attract  and  inform  students  to 
and  about  the  criminal  justice  system. 
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Cardinal  Corps  member  Susan  Walters 
answers  some  of  visitor  DeAnne  Steepler's 
questions  about  the  University.  Conducting 
campus  tours  and  promoting  a  positive 
University  image  were  among  several  roles 
played  by  the  Corps. 


Front  Row:  Carla  Furnish,  Jill  Welter,  Kelly  Kirby,  Jana  Thackrey,  Amy  Raymond,  Maura 
Carey,  Nicole  Riggs,  Robin  Lamott,  Jill  Dorsey  and  Carol  Voor.  Second  Row:  Jeff 
Moshier,  Elaine  Kloser,  Mary  Geitz,  April  Neth,  Gretchen  Melichar,  Stecy  Plesha,  Greg 
Johnston,  Chris  Alexander,  Stephanie  Demetrion  and  Julie  Thayer.  Back  Row:  David 
Stout,  Melanie  Wright,  Donna  Rhinesmith,  Susan  Knipstein,  Susan  Walters,  Michael 
Nash,  Susan  Ganion,  Emily  Reece,  Staci  Bolakowski,  Kelly  Betancourt  and  David 
Stieglitz. 


Front  Row:  Dale  Westrate,  Susan  DuBois,  Jeff  Collard,  Rosa  DeCroes  and  Amy 
Hammersley.  Second  Row:  Jeff  Bond,  Debbie  Jones,  Jackie  Teegarden,  Brook  Perdue, 
Charmaine  Balsley,  Tracey  Coke  and  Jim  Crichton.  Back  Row:  Laura  Moorhead,  Kirk 
DeBrunner,  Duane  Hanni,  Derek  Clay,  Darryl  Nitsch,  Ryan  Scrogham  and  Jeff  Kipp. 
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by  Steve  Scheller 

Being  a  member  of  Cardi- 
nal Corps  means  more  than  just 
dressing  up  in  a  red  jacket  and 
pouring  punch  at  various  social 
functions  around  the  University. 

For  the  members,  it  gave 
them  the  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  administrators  and  com- 
munity leaders,  practice  up  on 
their  social  skills  and  provided 
them  with  a  feeling  of  impor- 
tance. 

Throughout  the  year, 
Cardinal  Corps  members  could 
be  seen  registering  students  for 
tuition  give-aways  during  ath- 
letic events,  serving  at  luncheons 
and  hosting  functions  of  the 
Cardinal  Varsity  Club. 

Jana  Thackrey  said  that 
the  people  she  met  through  these 
functions  made  her  job  interest- 
ing. 

"Getting  to  eat  lunch  with 
the  Brackens  and  Balls  really 
made  me  feel  important.  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  meet  a  lot  of 
influential  people  from  around 
the  communtiy,"  she  said. 

To  some,  the  idea  of  serv- 
ing at  receptions  and  banquets 
may  seem  a  bit  dull  and  stuffy, 
however,  Thackrey  said  that  the 
atmosphere  was  most  often 
relaxed  and  enjoyable. 

Unfortunately  for  Thack- 
rey, she  found  out  that  even  at 


receptions  with  influential  people 
in  attendance,  accidents  still 
occur.  She  ran  into  a  minor 
problem  at  Benny's  50th  Anni- 
versary Reception. 

"I  was  serving  champagne 
to  a  certain  administrator  and  I 
dropped  a  glass  on  his  shoe.  He 
was  nice  about  it  and  we  just 
laughed,"  she  recalled  with  a  bit 
of  embarrassment. 

Service  to  the  University 
was  an  important  aspect  of 
Cardinal  Corps  to  second  year 
member  April  Neth.  "I  enjoy 
giving  a  service  to  the  University 
because  it  is  something  that  is 
needed,  and  the  administration 
really  appreciates  it,"  Neth  said. 

One  experience  that  Neth 
gained  from  Cardinal  Corps  was 
staying  dry  during  the  downpour 
at  the  Homecoming  game. 

"Fortunately  we  were 
serving  inside  the  press  box  and 
we  were  able  to  stay  dry,"  she 
said. 

Cardinal  Corps  allowed  a 
broad  range  of  opportunities  for 
its  members  to  experience  as 
President  Mike  Nash  explained, 
"Cardinal  Corps  gives  you  the 
advantage  of  practicing  your 
skills  of  dealing  with  the  public. 
You  are  put  in  situations  that 
normally  you  don't  have  to  deal 
with  and  that's  great  experi- 
ence."0 


•  John  Maxwell 
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ARDINAL  CHEERLEADERS 


Front  Row:  Deb  See,  Wendy  Spegal,  Tamera  Pearson,  Amy  Kleinschmidt ,  Kim  Isbel 
and  Sandy  Jones.  Back  Row:  Rowdie  Embry,  Les  Dilman,  Eric  Clouser,  Ken  Haupt, 
Jon  Landis  and  Jeremy  Chastain. 


E 


LEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  ACTION 


Junior  cheerleader  Amy  Kleinschmidt  shows 
her  Cardinal  pride  by  displaying  the  mascot 
on  her  face.  Kleinschmidt  reacted  In  silence 
and  solitude  following  a  last  second  shot  by 
Western  Michigan  that  ended  the  Cardinals 
season. 


Front  Row:  Lance  Artrip,  Jeanne  Mathews,  Tammy  Artis  and  Susan  Stackhouse. 
Second  Row:  Dr.  Marjorie  Quimby,  Jill  Sumann,  Jill  Cohee,  Nancy  Forbes  and  Kim 
Wagoner.  Back  Row:  Mariann  Baute,  Jenny  Smith,  Luann  Ehrman,  Sandie  Wilder  and 
Timothy  Dines. 
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Top  ranking 


by  Steve  Scheller 

The  cheerleading  squad  was 
faced  with  an  unusual  challenge 
as  it  prepared  for  Nationals  in 
Dallas.  With  only  three  weeks 
left  before  the  competition,  the 
squad  was  required  to  teach 
several  new  members  the  rou- 
tines entirely  because  it  lost 
members  due  to  poor  grades. 
Despite  this  setback,  the  squad 
continued  to  work  harder  than 
before  and  came  away  with  a 
12th  place  finish. 

Co-captain  Wendy  Spegal 
said,  "We  had  to  make  major 
changes  three  weeks  before 
Nationals  since  grades  took  some 
people  off  the  squad." 

Simply  making  it  to  Nation- 
als was  an  accomplishment  since 
only  20  schools  from  across  the 
country  were  selected  to  compete. 
To  gain  a  spot  in  the  top  20,  the 
squad  submitted  to  the  National 
Cheerleading  Association  a  video 
of  themselves  performing  the 
fight  song  and  a  cheer. 

Before  going  to  Dallas,  the 
squad  had  hoped  for  a  top  10 
finish  and  was  a  bit  disappointed 
with  12th  place.  One  reason  for 


not  reaching  it's  goal,  according 
to  Spegal,  was  a  difference  in 
style  than  what  the  judges 
wanted  and  in  the  routine  the 
squad  performed. 

"We  did  our  own  choreogra- 
phy, which  is  unusual  for  college, 
but  it  wasn't  what  they  (the 
judges)  were  looking  for,  but  I 
feel  that  we  had  the  talent  to 
place  higher,"  Spegal  said. 

Much  time  and  effort  went 
into  making  the  season  success- 
ful, according  to  squad  member 
Les  Dillman.  The  work  started 
in  April  of  the  previous  year  and 
continued  in  the  summer  with  a 
NCA  camp  in  Kentucky. 

"Before  Nationals  we  prac- 
ticed two  hours  every  day;  we  put 
in  a  lot  of  time  preparing  for  the 
competition  this  year,"  Dillman 
said. 

Spegal  noted  that  the  hard 
work  was  evident  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  squad.  "This  is 
the  most  talented  squad  I  have 
ever  been  associated  with  which 
is  really  amazing  since  there 
were  three  freshmen  on  the 
varsity  squad,"  said  the  three- 
year  veteran.  0 
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)PEECH  AND  DEBATE  TEAM 


Front  Row:  Kim  Dean,  Maura  Carey,  Lori  Ciminillo,  Kirstin  Nielsen,  Kristy  Horn  and 
Michael  Smith.  Second  Row:  Dennis  Ticen,  Kristina  Jackson,  Carolyn  Elliott,  Kelley 
Day,  Elaine  Kloser,  Scooter  Rutter  and  Gwen  Auld.  Back  Row:  Cliff  Fleener,  Lenen 
Nicola,  Jon  Phillips,  Brent  Trantum,  Leah  Taylor,  Ellen  Schuck,  David  Lee  Miller, 
Suzanne  McKeever,  Dale  Shannon  and  Regina  Kostoff. 


B 


LACK  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 


Front  Row:  Barbara  Robinson  and  Janice  Anderson.  Back  Row:  David  Coatie,  Kesha 
Love,  Michelle  Rouse  and  Cheri  Apple. 
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Team  learns 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Individual  efforts  of  speech 
and  debate  team  members, 
combined  with  a  goal  of  group 
unity,  provided  opportunities 
aside  from  speaking  experience. 

"I've  gained  respect  from 
friends  and  professors  by  being 
on  the  team.  In  a  way,  that's 
expected,"  Elaine  Kloser  said. 
"What's  not,  is  the  social  aspect 
of  the  club." 

Team  members,  according 
to  Kirsten  Nielson,  graduate 
assistant  coach,  naturally  be- 
came closer  as  the  year  pro- 
gressed. 

"Although  most  perform 
and  practice  as  individuals, 
everyone  competes  for  the  team," 
Nielson  said. 

Practicing  eight  to  15  hours 
during  the  week,  members  also 
"sacrificed"  weekends  for  team 
travel  and  competition. 

"The  team  gives  you 


•  John  Maxwell 

Lori  Ciminillo  argues  that  the  University 
should  put  condom  machines  in  residence 
halls  to  help  prevent  AIDS.  The  debate  was 
held  in  late  March  at  Hunter's  Retreat  in  the 
Student  Center  as  part  of  AIDS  Awareness 
Week. 


another  social  life.  Your  friends 
become  the  people  on  the  team," 
Maura  Carey  said. 

According  to  Carey,  team 
members  "made  up"  for  missing 
the  "typical"  college  student's 
social  life  elsewhere. 

"We  get  to  travel  and  make 
contacts  and  friends  at  other 
universities.  Mostly,  it's  fun  and 
I'm  learning.  And,  not  just  about 
speech  and  debate,"  Carey  said. 

The  40  active  member 
team  competed  from  late  August 
until  mid-March.  According  to 
Nielson,  the  team  was  nationally 
ranked  in  the  top  ten  of  Division 
1  schools. 

Individuals  and  team  goals 
focused  on  contending  against 
other  nationally  ranked  teams 
during  the  National  Forensic 
Association  and  American 
Forensic  Association  meets. 

"We're  like  a  sports  team. 
We're  individuals,  but  ultimately 
a  team,"  Kloser  said.  0 


•  John  Maxwell 

Cliff  Fleener,  debate  team  member,  affirms 
the  idea  of  putting  condoms  in  vending  ma- 
chines while  Lenen  Nicola  waits  to  counter- 
attack. The  debate  allowed  team  members  a 
chance  to  use  debate  skills  in  a  practical  and 
highly  relevant  manner  for  the  University. 

Pointing  out  the  cons  of  making  condoms 
available  in  vending  machines,  debater  Jon 
Phillips  strongly  disagrees  with  the  possible 
University  decision  for  the  machines.  Debate 
team  members  prepared  and  reviewed  for  the 
debate  several  hours  to  insure  well-informed, 
valid  arguments  for  and  against  the  issue. 
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•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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Residence  halls 


CLOSER  THAN 

EVER 

Home  away  from  home. 
That  was,  like  it  or  not,  what 
the  dorms  were  to  all  freshmen 
as  well  as  a  number  of  upper- 
classmen. 

However,  the  residence 
halls  were  more  than  a  place  to 
throw  books  and  dirty  laundry 
in  the  corner.  The  halls  pro- 
vided dances,  contests,  sports 
and  movies  as  a  break  from 
studies. 

Whether  an  incoming 
freshman  required  to  live  in 
LaFollette  or  a  21 -year  old 
senior  requesting  to  live  in 
Elliott,  a  residence  hall  was  just 
one  step  in  a  college  experi- 
ence. A  step  which  will  proba- 
bly be  looked  back  upon  as  one 
of  friends,  late  nights  and  fun. 


Steve  Kozlowski  and  Lynne  Echtenkamp  dance  the 
night  away  during  Residence  Hall  Association  week. 
The  activities  of  RHA  week  gave  hall-residing 
students  a  break  from  normal  residence  hall  life. 
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Unified  hall 


•  Tracey  Coke 

Diana  Roper,  Klipple  Hall  social  chairman, 
reports  on  upcoming  hall  events.  Roper 
oversaw  most  of  the  hall's  social  events. 


by  Brook  Perdue 

With  its  positive  interac- 
tion among  differing  residents, 
successful  programming  and 
strong  focus  on  resident  needs, 
Klipple  Hall  served  as  a  positive 
learning  environment. 

"There's  a  lot  of  respect  for 
one  another  in  the  hall,"  said 
Klipple  Hall  Council  President 
Jodi  Parker.  "We  had  some 
problems  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  but  now  I  think  our  hall  is 
really  unified  and  people  have 
more  of  a  willingness  to  get 
involved  and  meet  people." 

Beth  Mesner,  Klipple  Hall 
director,  cited  the  everyday 
interaction  between  sorority/non- 
sorority  and  handicapped/non- 
handicapped  students  as  a  prime 
chance  for  residents  to  mature 
and  gain  exposure  to  new  situ- 
ations. 

Terri  Wright,  a  Klipple 
Hall  handicapped  resident  of 
three  years,  said  learning  to  live 
in  close  quarters  and  "giving  and 
taking  to  show  respect  of  other's 
feelings"  was  more  difficult  than 
learning  to  live  among  non- 
handicapped  students. 

"I'm  treated  no  differently 
here  than  I  should  be,"  Wright 
said.  "People  are  subjected  to 
handicapped  students  so  much 
here  they  get  used  to  it." 

Programming  innovative 
events  further  enhanced  resident 
interaction  and  was  often  shared 
with  brother  hall,  Howick,  to 
broaden  the  residence  hall 
experience.  Most  popular  among 
programs  was  Jello  Olympics 


and  a  campus-wide  variety  show 
sponsored  by  Klipple  Hall. 

"Our  residents  are  very 
independent  and  not  easily  led 
into  programs  they're  not  inter- 
ested in  so  we  try  to  find  out 
what  their  needs  are  and  suc- 
cessfully meet  them  through  our 
programs,"  Mesner  said. 

Jello  Olympics,  in  its 
second  year  of  existence  at 
Klipple,  drew  over  200  students. 
With  theme  music,  the  lighting 
of  the  torch  and  an  awards 
ceremony  spicing  up  the  event, 
25  teams  of  two  residents  each 
entertained  the  crowd  as  the 
teams  competed  in  five  catego- 
ries, including  the  jello  toss  and 
jello  snarf. 

"I  loved  it! — I  didn't  think 
you  could  do  so  many  things  with 
jello,"  Wright  said.  "People  in 
the  hall  get  so  busy  with  school 
work;  this  was  a  good  time  just  to 
have  fun  and  cut  loose." 

Mesner  said  although  past 
leadership  was  strong  in  the  hall, 
a  major  attitude  change  in 
promoting  programs  had  some- 
what remedied  past  resident 
apathy.  The  physical  changes  of 
the  hall,  with  a  completely 
revamped  lobby  and  exterior  also 
positively  affected  residents. 

Mesner  hoped  for  contin- 
ued innovative  programs  and 
even  more  focus  on  residents' 
needs  in  Klipple's  future. 

"Our  hall  is  a  learning  tool 
promoting  a  positive  college 
experience  from  school  spirit  to 
unity  and  personal  growth. 
That's  what  we're  here  for," 
Mesner  said,  gj 
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UPPLE  HALL 


Taking  over  the  secretary's  duties  for  the 
evening,  Cathy  Nickels,  Klipple  Hall  senator, 
takes  attendance  of  Hall  Council  members. 
Klipple  Hall  Council  met  every  Monday 
evening. 


Front  Row:  Jamie  Harper,  Shelly  Singleton,  Beth  Messner  and  Cathy  Nickels.  Back 
Row:  Bobbie  Heller,  Debbie  Hite,  Jennifer  Masters,  Jodi  Parker  and  Kristi  Butcher. 


H 


OWICKHALL 


Front  Row:  Chris  Kimmel,  Kelly  Stone,  Shelly  Singleton,  Mike  Kueper  and  Keith 
Baughman.  Back  Row:  John  Timmons,  Ken  Haupt,  Tod  Croft,  Barry  Holland,  Brian 
Stump  and  Ryan  Gibbs. 
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NOTTS  HALL 


Front  Row:  Beverly  Sovern,  Dawn  Carmichael,  Kimberly  Leslie  and  Nancy  Lembke. 
Back  Row:  Beth  Cary,  Shellie  Riggs,  Jami  Cook,  Theresa  Walls  and  Amanda  Kent. 


•  Tracey  Coke 
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Hall  living 


by  Jeff  Myers 

In  its  efforts  to  help  make 
life  on  campus  an  enriching 
experience,  the  Residence  Hall 
Association  sponsored  several 
events  for  students  throughout 
the  University.  Most  events 
were  designed  to  perk-up  in- 
volvement within  the  residence 
halls  serving  as  a  student's 
"home-away-from-home." 

One  way  in  which  RHA 
stimulated  interest  within  the 
halls  was  by  "acting  like  a 
medium  between  the  students 
and  the  administration,"  said 
Julie  Sipe,  individual  develop- 
ment chairman  of  RHA. 

As  a  "third-party"  in 
student/administration  matters, 
RHA  formed  an  advisory  board 
that  dealt  with  the  controversial 
changes  in  dining  service  policies 
announced  early  in  1988.    RHA 
President  Wanda  Mounts  said, 
"Because  of  the  furor  expressed 
by  the  students  who  protested 
the  planned  changes,  some 
students  feel  that  they  can't  get 
through  to  dining  service;  they 
(dining  service)  really  are  inter- 
ested in  what  the  students  have 
to  say." 

The  controversy  surround- 
ing the  proposed  changes  in  the 
dining  service  system,  which 
included  the  closing  of  two  dining 
halls  during  weekends,  was 
sufficient  enough  for  RHA  to 
create  the  advisory  board  so  that 
both  sides  of  the  issue  were 
aired.   Mounts  said  that  RHA 
usually  performed  this  type  of 
service  whenever  students  and 
administrators  discussed  prob- 
lems. "It  depends  on  what  is 
involved  (in  these  cases)." 

RHA  spent  the  bulk  of  its 
time  programming  events  for  the 


residence  halls  on  campus.   Most 
of  these  events  helped  ease  the 
daily  grind  of  classes  and  home- 
work, while  also  enabling  stu- 
dents to  support  their  halls 
through  various  activities. 

"The  two  major  events  for 
RHA  are  Lil'  Kin  Weekend  and 
On-Campus  Days,"  Sipe  said. 
Through  such  activities,  "we  try 
to  get  people  involved,  to  help 
them  to  get  things  going." 

Lil'  Kin  Weekend,  an 
annual  campus-wide  event, 
brought  younger  relatives  of 
University  students  to  the 
campus  for  the  weekend  of  April 
15-17. 

On-Campus  Days,  had  the 
theme,  "Celebrate  '88,"  and 
consisted  of  daily  events  and 
competitions  held  in  every 
residence  hall.   Mounts  said  On- 
Campus  Days  was  "a  time  to 
beat  the  winter  blues."  This  was 
done  by  holding  events  including 
room-judging  competitions,  a  Be- 
Kind-to-the-Residence-Hall-Staff 
day  and  a  Dining  Service  Day. 
Other  activities  included  an 
RHA-sponsored  dance. 

"Lupus  Awareness  Week," 
another  of  the  organization's 
annual  events,  encouraged  each 
hall  to  raise  funds  for  Lupus 
research.  The  organization  also 
sold  fruit-baskets  to  parents, 
which  were  shipped  to  their  sons 
and  daughters  on  campus  "for 
support,"  Mounts  said. 

Keeping  on  top  of  resident's 
and  hall  needs  kept  RHA  an 
active  and  vital  part  of  the 
residence  hall  community.   By 
creating  programs  which  encour- 
aged student  involvement  in  the 
residence  halls  RHA  hoped  the 
residence  halls  were  not  only  a 
more  sufficient  place  to  live  in, 
but  a  little  bit  of  fun  too.  0 

Residence  Hall  Association  sponsered 
dances  gives  students  a  break  from  the  usual. 
RHA  likes  to  keep  students  involved  with 
events  such  as  Lil'  Kin  Weekend  and  On- 
Campus  Day. 
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ESIDENCE  HALL  ASSOCIATION 
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Front  Row:  Dawn  Burk,  Julie  Sipe,  Wanda  Mounts,  Steve  Williams  and  Joe  Freeman. 
Second  Row:  Susan  Herr,  Sam  Cohen,  Laura  Daly,  Maureen  Greene,  Besty  Prouty,  Jill 
Grable,  Jennifer  Badry,  Jill  Baker,  Roland  Rydstrom  and  Tracy  Simon.  Back  Row: 
Dennis  Craig,  Kelly  Fishbaugh,  Laurie  Lee,  Rodney  Spencer,  Roger  Bullard,  Kirk 
Thelander,  Susan  Gutstein,  Bobbie  Heller,  Doug  Henderson  and  Tom  Trapana. 


M 


YSCH  AND  HURST  HALLS 


Front  Row:  Jenni  Calame,  Jennifer  Badry,  Karen  Lasocha  and  Cathy  Windsor.  Second 
Row:  Kathy  Baumann,  Jeff  Small,  Bobbi  Jo  Doyle,  Scott  Jones  and  Lynn  Dunning.  Back 
Row:  Tim  Hunsley,  Tim  Harroun,  Scott  Corbin,  Mike  Fernandez,  Carl  Seyerle  and  Terry 
May. 
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•  Dale  Westrate 
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Greeks 


CLOSER  THAN 

EVER 

The  Greeks  were  every- 
where. Be  it  a  team  in  the 
Bike-A-Thon  or  sponsoring 
Watermelon  Bust  and  Tug-A- 
war,  the  Greeks  were  there.  For 
these  groups,  having  tremen- 
dous amounts  of  fun  was  the 
way  to  raising  notable  amounts 
of  money  for  various  charities. 

The  permenant  bonds  of 
the  sisterhood  and  brotherhood 
brought  Greeks  one  step  closer 
to  each  other.  The  closeness 
could  be  felt  campus-wide  as 
the  sororities  and  fraternities 
united  once  again  for  Greek 
Week. 

The  Greek  style  of  life 
was  not  for  everyone,  but  for 
those  who  lived  it-it  was  lived 
to  the  fullest. 


The  annual  air  jam  is  one  of  many  activities  that 
fraternity  and  sority  members  such  as  Darin  Nicol 
participate  in  during  Greek  Week.  During  the  week, 
Greeks  join  together  to  raise  money  for  designated 
charities. 
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Front  Row:  Julie  Polites,  Amy  Raymond,  Patty  Worden,  Kathryn  Kerwin,  Jennifer  Herd, 
Kristyne  Resler  and  Laura  Roberts.  Second  Row:  Gayle  Beyers,  Sherry  Arnold, 
Stephanie  Sanburn,  Chris  Klepsch,  Dana  Yorger,  Michelle  Douglas,  Carolyn  Horwath, 
Miriam  Thomas  and  Kelle  Greeson.  Back  Row:  Sabrina  Maxwell,  Sarah  Kolter,  Amy 
Jack,  Lisa  Spromberg,  Paula  Scott,  Shelley  Wilkerson,  Kim  Corsi,  Jodie  Farmer,  Nancy 
Wasielewski,  Natalie  Kelley  and  Kristen  Krope. 


ANHELLENIC  COUNCIL 


Front  Row:  Jane  Zell,  Carolyn  Mensel,  Shelly  Brading  and  Jill  Hofer.  Second  Row: 
Leigh  Ann  Hlohinec,  Anne  Redden,  Heather  Schiltz,  Jennifer  Estey  and  Mary  Piazza. 
Back  Row:  Courtney  Wilson,  Judith  Stephenson,  Anne  Skidmore,  Amy  Schmidt, 
Christine  Wettles  and  Teresa  Araque. 


^  QQ—panhetfenic  council 


President  of  Panhellenic  Council  Kristyne 
Resler  discusses  the  upcoming  blood  drive. 
The  council  spent  many  hours  on  charitable 
events. 

Delta  Zeta  sorority  Panhellenic  representa- 
tive discusses  sorority  rush  at  a  Panhellenic 
meeting.  Panhellenic  Council  was  respon- 
sible for  the  governing  of  sorority  rules  and 
regulations. 


Leadership 


by  Jeff  Myers 

"Unity  and  communication 
are  key  words"  in  working  with 
University  fraternities  and 
sororities  said  Kristyne  Resler, 
president  of  Panhellenic  Council. 

Resler  said  the  organiza- 
tion had  the  worthwhile  task  of 
promoting  unity  within  the 
Greek  system  and  initiating 
programs  involving  all  students. 

Promotion  of  Greek  unity 
was  manifested  through  scholar- 
ship programs,  quarterly  campus 
blood-drives  and  a  program  on 
alcohol  awareness.  These 
programs  were  sponsored  by 
Panhellenic  Council. 

Resler  said  the  main 
purpose  of  Panhellenic  Council 
was  to  "coordinate  activities, 
establish  orderly  procedures, 
provide  for  programming  in 
addition  to  rush  and  to  promote 
the  common  welfare  of  the 
campus  community." 

This  was  accomplished 


through  rush  programming, 
along  with  administration  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing 
rush.  The  council  also  supported 
every  Greek  organization  in  their 
fund-raising  activities  for  char- 
ity. 

Involvement  in  Panhellenic 
Council  was  an  educational 
experience  for  all  involved.  "(The 
people  in  the  group)  gain  leader- 
ship skills  and  communications 
skills  in  dealing  with  chapters 
and  organizations.  (The  council) 
helps  develop  strong  leaders," 
Resler  said. 

One  way  leadership  abili- 
ties were  exercised  was  in  the 
council's  role  as  liaison  between 
the  campus  Greek  system, 
University  administrators  and 
local  organizations.    Resler  said 
this  work  was  done  to  "promote  a 
positive  image  of  the  Greek 
system." 

Coordinating  the  Greek 
system  was,  in  Resler's  view, 
"not  just  a  social  thing."0 


Panhellenic  Council  Vice  President  Jennifer 
Jarvis  talks  to  the  council  about  upcoming 
fundraisers.  The  council  was  responsible  for 
many  aspects  of  Greek  life. 


•Jet!  Bond 

The  members  of  the  Panhellenic  Council 
discuss  an  Issue  at  a  meeting  In  the  Student 
Center.  Every  sorority  on  campus  had  repre- 
sentation in  the  council. 
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ELTA  DELTA  DELTA 


Tri-Delta's  Diane  Noonan  and  Dawn  Hardwick 
struggle  for  a  victory  against  the  sorority 
sisters  in  the  final  match  of  the  Theta  Chi  Tug- 
of-War. 


Front  Row:  Kerri  Hunt,  LeAnne  Harrington,  Barbara  Jones,  Denise  Gardner,  Angie 
Lindsay,  Kristin  Zuk,  Maureen  Hornbach,  Angela  Backmeyer,  Grace  Stevens,  Julie 
Dragoo,  Mary  McDonald  and  Lisa  McCreary.  Second  Row:  Beth  Hough,  Geralyn  Kuehr, 
Kama  Smith,  Angie  Harvey,  Laura  Fritts,  Jennifer  Ralston,  Tracy  Clay,  Lisa  Lamberson, 
Julie  Wooten  and  Michelle  Saliaris.  Back  Row:  Janelle  Moore,  Sharon  Monhaut,  Angie 
Masters,  Wendy  Jacobsen,  Jenni  Hiatt,  Dawn  Hardwick,  Jennifer  Bennett,  Suzanne 
Rzicznek,  Mary  Geitz,  Kim  Corsi,  Deirdre  Kelly,  LuAnn  Nutty  and  Camille  Simmons. 


Front  Row:  Michelle  Mirando,  Mallori  Kozak,  Kristine  Albers,  Cathy  Osborne,  Jan 
Hickner,  Donna  Prestel,  Shelly  Brading,  Carolyn  Veteto,  Renee  Fenwick,  Kathy  Hostetter 
and  Stephanie  Miller.  Second  Row:  Staci  Brown,  Rebecca  Beer,  Franci  Benjamin, 
Debbie  Smith,  Amanda  Loos,  Shellie  Marrs,  Susan  Kerr,  Anne  Wiseman,  Laura  Siska, 
Cheryl  Cooper  and  Amy  Blanford.  Back  Row:  Karen  Marie  Zonis,  Diane  Noonan, 
Jennifer  Kixmiller,  Beth  Holder,  Jennifer  Blaker,  Kelly  Mazzier,  Paula  Shafer,  April  Benz, 
Guenever  Paczesny,  AngieSmith  and  Chris  Hall. 
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Big  birthday 


by  Brook  Perdue 

With  100  years  of  service 
behind  it,  Delta  Delta  Delta 
sorority  had  become  the  largest 
national  sorority  in  the  United 
States. 

The  sorority  was  founded 
in  Boston  in  1888  and  would 
celebrate  its  100th  anniversary 
there  on  July  4.  The  University 
chapter  planned  to  send  one 
delegate  to  the  event  to  partici- 
pate in  workshops  on  leadership, 
rush  and  scholarships,  Mary 
Geitz,  former  Tri-Delta  presi- 
dent, said. 

"It's  going  to  be  a  huge 
celebration  so  I  think  there  will 
be  more  emphasis  on  the  history 
of  Tri-Deltas  and  on  having  fun 
this  year  than  at  most  summer 
workshops,"  Geitz  said. 

The  130  national  chapters 
differed  from  university  to 
university,  but  Geitz  was  pleased 
with  the  unity  and  positive 
attitude  of  the  sorority.  Ball 
State  Tri-Deltas  hoped  to  extend 
unity  by  helping  the  newly- 
established  Purdue  University 
chapter  with  its  fall  initiation 
ceremony. 

"I  think  the  down-to-earth 
feeling  of  the  Tri-Delts  is  what 
attracted  me  most,"  Lisa 
Luebbehusen,  former  assistant 
pledge  trainer,  said.  "I  felt  like  I 
was  at  home  right  away  and 
could  be  myself.  There's  no  Tri- 
Delt  stereotype,  I  don't  think, 
just  79  other  girls  helping  one 
another  out." 

A  main  goal  of  the  chapter 

Showing  no  signs  of  camera  shyness,  Tri- 
Delta  members  pose  for  a  Polaroid  group 
picture.  The  group,  as  a  team,  had  30  minutes 
to  get  pictures  taken  at  several  locations  and 
try  to  beat  other  sorority  sisters  back  to  the 
sorority  suite  in  the  Polaroid  competition. 


was  to  help  better  the  commu- 
nity and  University  through 
philanthropic  projects  and 
through  University  involvement. 
Thus,  every  year  the  chapter 
awarded  a  scholarship  to  one  of 
its  members. 

The  group  also  participated 
in  Greek  Vision  for  relief  of  world 
hunger,  a  walk-a-thon  for  diabe- 
tes and  a  bike-a-thon  for  Riley's 
Children's  Hospital. 

"Everyone  is  spirited  and 
wants  involvement  to  raise  the 
morale  of  the  chapter," 
Luebbehusen  said.  "If  it  wasn't 
for  the  encouragement  I  got  from 
one  of  my  sorority  sisters,  I 
would  never  have  used  my 
Spanish  to  help  in  the  Pan  Am 
games." 

Geitz  said  a  hope  for  the 
future  was  to  see  even  more 
involvement  among  the  chapter 
in  other  areas  representing  the 
University. 

"Some  girls  seem  to  be 
involved  in  everything,  and  you 
wonder  now  they  do  it.  I  used  to 
see  that  a  lot  when  I  first  got 
involved  (with  the  chapter)  but 
not  as  much  now.  I  hope  to  get 
back  to  it,"  Geitz  said. 

The  desire  for  involvement, 
serving  others  and  remaining 
active  in  Delta  Delta  Delta 
beyond  college  was  a  common 
bond  among  the  national  chap- 
ters, Geitz  said.  The  strong 
networking  of  the  sorority  across 
the  United  States  also  helped  the 
sorority  remain  the  largest  in  the 
nation.  0 


•  Susan  DuB&is 

Finishing  up  their  series  of  photos,  Tri-Delta 
members  pose  a  more  studious  look.  The 
sorority  prided  itself  in  its  image  as  a  fun, 
down-to-earth  sorority. 
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7  BETA  PHI 


PI  Beta  Phi  member  Carolyn  Spake  prepares 
checks  for  the  Dally  News.  Spake  is  a  sopho- 
more majoring  in  Journalism. 


Front  Row:  Gwynne  Turpin,  Cindy  Weaver,  Shannon  Lawson,  Shawn  Lawson,  Kris 
Lamar  and  Carla  Hamilton.  Second  Row:  Jackie  Odle,  Valerie  Helms,  Pam  Abbott, 
Heather  Warner,  Kerri  Harrold,  Karen  Lower,  Jennifer  Thomburg  and  Amy  Dye.  Back 
Row:  Lisa  Perkins,  Gayle  Mann,  Susan  Bonham,  Lora  Ferguson,  Amy  Behrens,  Jana 
Barr,  Valerie  Adams  and  Allyson  Hitchcock. 


P 


BETA  PHI 


Front  Row:  Vicki  Crouch,  Tonya  Ryddle,  Kimberly  Everson,  Mary  Piazza  and  Susan 
Broadstreet.  Second  Row:  Kari  Bowie,  Sharon  Williams,  Cami  Bruin,  Laura  Louder- 
back,  Shelly  Palmer,  Tish  Maddox  and  Kathy  Davis.  Back  Row:  Kim  Volland,  Cassy 
Troester,  Robin  Grimes,  Terrie  Milne,  Lisa  E.  Williams,  Sheri  Voss,  Dena  Hovis,  Sarah 
Kolter  and  Dayna  Dombkowski. 
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Helping  hands 


by  Steve  Scheller 

Being  in  a  sorority  meant 
more  than  just  going  to  parties 
and  meeting  as  many  fraternity 
guys  as  possible. 

For  the  Pi  Beta  Phi  soror- 
ity, it  also  meant  spending  a  lot 
of  time  being  involved  with  a 
number  of  different  philan- 
thropic fund  drives  to  raise 
money  for  various  charitable  or- 
ganizations. 

Throughout  the  year,  the 
sorority  raised  money  through 
events  ranging  from  Wrist  Wars 
to  Pig  Roast  to  Water  Day. 

In  May,  members  from 
different  fraternities,  sororities 
and  residence  halls  gathered  at 
LaFollette  Field  for  a  day  of 
water  fights,  water  relays  and  a 
dunking  booth.  The  money  from 
Water  Days  went  to  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  an  organization  that 
helped  build  houses  for  the 
needy. 

The  sorority  also  joined 
with  the  Delta  Chi  fraternity  in 
organizaing  a  Pig  Roast  to  raise 
money  for  the  Hospitality  House 
at  Ball  Memorial  Hospital.  Pig 
Roast  proved  to  be  the  most 
successful  drive  as  1,000  people 
attended  LaFollette  Field  to  feast 
on  pork  and  listen  to  the  band 


10:01,  Pig  Roast  coordinator 
Dena  Hovis  said. 

"This  was  the  first  time  in 
three  years  for  Pig  Roast  and  I 
was  really  impressed  with  all  of 
the  people  there,"  Hovis  said. 

Other  philanthropic  activi- 
ties included  Wrist  Wars  with 
Phi  Delta  Theta  fraternity,  Bowl- 
a-Rama  with  Sigma  Chi  frater- 
nity and  a  Christmas  party  with 
Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fraternity 
with  the  Delaware  County 
Children's  Club. 

In  addition  to  these  fund 
drives,  the  sorority  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  top  donor  to  Greek 
Vision,  an  organization  estab- 
lished to  help  feed  the  world's 
starving  people. 

"It  feels  good  to  know  that 
you  are  helping  people  out  there. 
There  really  are  a  lot  of  people 
who  need  help,"  sorority  Presi- 
dent Terrie  Milne  said. 

Through  these  activities 
the  sorority  showed  that  they  do 
take  an  active  part  in  helping 
those  less  fortunate  by  putting 
time  and  effort  into  so  many 
philanthropies. 

"I  enjoyed  working  with  my 
friends  and  raising  money.   It  is 
good  to  know  that  the  money  we 
make  really  does  help  people," 
Robin  Cray  said.0 
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APPA  ALPHA  THETA 


Front  Row:  Kendra  Pittenger,  Kara  Wiley,  Kathryn  Blakely,  Susan  Curtis,  Heather 
Austin,  Judy  Geren  and  Cindy  Patel.  Second  Row:  Alicia  Burke,  Donna  Behnke, 
Johanna  Lawrence,  Christina  Ziege,  Edile  Hibbard,  Kathleen  DeRosa,  Deborah  Yates 
and  Jeannie  Keusch.  Back  Row:  Sheila  Ficker,  Cheryl  Fuller,  Diane  Valeo,  Beth  Karp, 
Kristen  Masanz,  Lisa  Murphy,  Anne  Lauck,  Emily  Reece  and  Lynne  Greeley. 


K 


AREA  ALPHA  THETA 


Front  Row:  Sara  Geyer,  Sherri  Brewer,  Julie  Brandt,  Stephanie  Cooper,  Cheryl  Pel,.. 
and  Chris  VanVoorst.  Second  Row:  Shawna  Hunt,  Marci  Pyle,  Cheryl  Zielinski, 
Jacquelyn  Svigelj,  Sonya  Berry,  Selena  Starkey,  Kelly  Morris  and  Audra  Wince.  Back 
Row:  Cheryl  Chastain,  Debbie  Jones,  Brenda  Aebi,  Rachelle  Muncey,  Angie  Bubb,  Jana 
Paul,  Laurie  Fromme,  Maria  Masanz  and  Jennifer  Dunbar. 
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New  event 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

The  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
sorority  wanted  to  start  a  new 
tradition  on  campus. 

Working  with  Sigma  Phi 
Epsilon  fraternity,  the  sorority 
organized  a  weekend  softball 
tournament  to  raise  money  for 
their  philanthropic  activity.  The 
money  the  sorority  raised  bene- 
fited the  speech  and  hearing 
impaired  through  the  Institute  of 
Logo-Pedics  in  Indianapolis. 

"The  last  few  years  we  have 
been  doing  a  spaghetti  dinner," 
Laurie  Garrett,  president  of  the 
sorority,  said.  She  said  that  the 
dinner  was  not  that  popular  and 
that  "we  wanted  to  do  something 
that  would  become  more  popular 
on  campus,  such  as  the  Water- 
melon Bust." 

The  event  was  open  to  all 
types  of  organizations  including 
small  businesses,  residence  halls, 
Greeks  and  intramural  teams. 
"We  wanted  to  do  something 
along  the  line  of  sports,"  Garrett 
said.  She  said  that  the  softball 
tournament  was  a  good  choice  for 
their  goal  because  there  had  not 
been  a  major  competition  of  this 
sort  for  the  campus.  The  concept 
"wasn't  over-used,"  she  said. 

Cheryl  Fuller  said  the 

Rappin' Donna  Behnke  and  her  sorority  sis- 
ters compete  in  the  lip  sync  contest  during 
Greek  Week.  Kappa  Alpha  Theta  also  became 
recognized  for  their  outstanding  grade  point 
average  of  sororities  on  campus. 


sorority  wanted  something  that 
would  not  only  get  the  campus 
community  and  Muncie  commu- 
nity involved,  but  surrounding, 
smaller  communities  as  well.  "So 
we  thought,  Why  not  have  a 
softball  tournament?'" 

The  sorority  wanted  the 
tournament  to  be  an  event  people 
could  count  on,  something  fun 
and  something  people  did  not 
have  to  train  for,  Fuller  said. 
"We're  kind  of  excited  about  it." 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  also 
excelled  by  receiving  recognition 
for  their  scholarship  during  their 
national  leadership  conference  in 
Kansas. 

The  sorority  was  recog- 
nized as  having  the  "highest 
overall  grade  point  average  of 
sororities  on  campus,"  Garrett 
said.  The  award  was  based  on 
how  great  the  difference  in 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta's  total  grade 
point  average  was  in  comparison 
to  the  campus  sorority  having 
the  second  highest  GPA.  Of  all 
Kappa  Alpha  Theta  sororities, 
Ball  State's  chapter  had  the 
greatest  difference. 

They  were  also  given  an 
award  "for  having  two  consecu- 
tive quarters  for  having  the 
highest  grade  point  on  campus," 
Garrett  said.  0 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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LPHA  OMICRON  PI 


Front  Row:  Christie  Shinaver,  Jackie  Weber,  Beverly  Faust,  Cindy  Bradford,  Rhonda 
Hale,  Lisa  Alte  and  Cathy  Tushaus.  Second  Row:  Paula  McFann,  Tania  Bellstrom, 
Gretchen  Zoller,  Amy  Surfac,  Cheryl  Case,  Susan  DeDomenic,  Christine  Hildenbrand, 
Kristin  Sambor  and  Leigh  Ann  Hlohinec.  Back  Row:  Amy  Werner,  Sonja  Throgmorton, 
Tricia  Werner,  Paula  Scott,  Heather  Kleinbub,  Kara  France,  Linda  Oliverio  and  Peggy 
Stewart. 


A 


LPHA  OMICRON  PI 


Front  Row:  Nicki  Rosenberger,  Holly  Shores,  Mary  Hulley,  Sue  Hickey,  Kristyne  Resler 
and  Jodi  Phillips.  Second  Row:  Missy  Hensley,  Debbie  Kuzman,  Lori  Warner,  Jill  Fisher, 
Marianne  Juscik,  Angie  Downs  and  Kathryn  Eslick.  Back  Row:  Tammy  Paczkowski, 
Susie  Slocum,  Cindy  Moore,  Eva  Schmitz,  Roberta  Terranova,  Jenny  Mitchell,  Aimee 
Carter,  Vicki  Sparks  and  Alexandra  Southworth. 
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Good  year 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi  sorority 
tries  to  do  a  little  bit  extra.  That 
extra  was  rewarded  in  the  way  of 
sharing  the  campus  philan- 
thropic award  during  Greek 
Week. 

In  addition  to  sharing  the 
campus  philanthropic  award 
with  Delta  Sigma  Theta  sorority, 
Alpha  Omicron  Pi  received 
awards  through  their  national 
organization.  'This  year  has 
been  a  really  good  year  for  us," 
Missy  Hensley,  president,  said. 
"We  won  a  national  rush  award 
and  the  chapter  achievement 
award." 

The  sorority  again  spon- 
sored a  basketball  marathon 
where  they  raised  $6,000  for 
arthritis  research,  Hensley  said. 
"We  had  about  60  teams  from 
Ball  State,  the  community  and 
other  universities."  The  day 
started  at  8  a.m.  and  continued 
until  9  p.m. 

This  was  the  second  year 
the  sorority  sponsored  a  shuttle 

With  a  little  encouragement,  Scott  Cole  goes 
to  the  stage  during  the  Greek  Week  talent 
show.  Greek  Week  brought  all  sororities  and 
fraternities  together  by  sponsoring  dances 
and  other  activities 


bus  during  the  Bike-a-thon  to 
help  prevent  drunk  driving.  The 
shuttle  made  stops  on  fraternity 
row  on  Riverside  Avenue  and  all 
through  campus. 

"We  sponsored  the  shuttle 
bus  with  GLADD — Greek  Lead- 
ers Against  Drinking  Drivers," 
Hensley  said.  The  project  is  one 
that  members  are  hoping  will 
stay  around  in  the  future. 

"A  bunch  of  the  sisters 
thought  it  wasn't  a  good  idea  to 
have  people  drinking  and  driv- 
ing.  I'm  looking  for  it  to  be  very 
successful  in  the  years  to  come," 
Paula  Scott  said.  The  bus  gets  a 
good  workout  during  the  Bike-a- 
thon.  "It's  crowded  every  stop." 

The  sorority  also  partici- 
pates in  Jump  Rope  for  Heart 
and  "we  always  participate  in  the 
campus  blood  drive,"  Hensley 
said. 

Scott  said  that  the  sorority 
tries  to  do  one  philanthropic 
event  a  month  and  have  a  goal  of 
earning  the  campus  philan- 
thropic award  again  during 
Greek  Week.[Pf 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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HI  OMEGA 


Front  Row:  Carolyn  Horwath,  Michelle  Horwath,  Shannon  Selke,  Heidi  Gray,  Anne 
Redden,  Sarah  Lubes  and  Danielle  Varga.  Second  Row:  Kim  Johnson,  Kathy  McKay, 
Tracey  Waller,  Brenda  Kesterson,  Sheila  Alvarez,  Amy  Hill,  Trina  Bobb,  Julie  Lucchese 
and  Susan  Newell.  Back  Row:  Michelle  Douglas,  Patti  Warder,  Donna  Rhinesmith, 
Teresa  Watts,  Carey  Harris,  Carolee  Gilmore,  Peta  Johnson,  Gail  Bryant,  Daphne 
Bowles,  Gretchen  Melichar  and  Machellle  Montgomery. 


c 


HI  OMEGA 
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Front  Row:  Karianne  Engle,  Heather  Summers,  Jill  Lewis,  Heather  McGee  and  Kelli 
Anderson.  Second  Row:  Kara  Holihan,  Daniele  Koester,  Angie  Keller,  Janay  Rinehart, 
Krista  Watson,  Lisa  Kist  and  Renna  Matthews.  Back  Row:  Carla  Norton,  Rebecca 
Pergal,  Nicole  Samples,  Susan  Kuehl,  Jennifer  Jarvis,  Christine  Buis,  Joyce  Newman 
and  Lisa  Shepherd. 
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Top  honors' 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


by  Jeff  Myers 

The  school  year  was  a  busy 
one  for  the  women  of  Chi  Omega 
sorority.     The  sorority  was 
involved  in  several  campus 
events  and  individual  members 
made  many  noteworthy  accom- 
plishments on  their  own. 

Sorority  president  Susan 
Kuehl  said  that  the  "proudest 
thing  we've  accomplished  this 
year"  was  the  being  named  "most 
Greek-oriented  sorority"  and 
"most  spirited  sorority"  during 
Greek  Week. 

Kuehl  said  that  as  far  as 
campus  Greek  society  goes,  these 
were  "top  honors." 

Another  noteworthy 
accomplishment  during  the  past 
year  was  Chi  Omega's  success  in 
bringing  in  new  members.  Out 
of  a  quota  of  26  new  pledges, 
every  spot  was  filled  by  new  Chi 
Omega  members. 

Some  of  Chi  Omega's  other 
group  achievements  included  an 
award  for  the  "best-looking  float" 
during  the  1987  Greek  Week 
Carnival,  as  well  as  a  second- 
place  standing  in  powder  puff 
football  competition. 

During  the  past  year,  some 
individual  members  of  Chi 
Omega  had  an  exciting  year  on 
their  own.  Polly  Nikirk  was 
crowned  Miss  Ball  State  during 
the  1987  pageant,  and  she  was 
the  winner  of  the  dance  category 

Chi  Omegas  Polly  Nikirk,  Carol  Gilrhore,  Jill 
Lewis  and  several  other  Miss  Ball  State  pag- 
eant members  leave  the  set  of  dress  rehersal 
with  high  energy  and  friendships.  Nikirk  was 
crowned  Miss  Ball  State  and  Gilmore  named 
Miss  Congeniality. 


during  the  1987  Homecoming 
Talent  Show.  Carol  Gilmore, 
was  named  Miss  Congeniality 
during  the  Miss  Ball  State 
competition. 

Donna  Rhinesmith,  who 
was  sorority  president  during  the 
1986-87  school  year,  was  named 
Greek  Week  Queen.    Rhinesmith 
also  served  on  the  Queen's  court 
during  the  1987  Homecoming 
festivities. 

Among  the  other  members 
who  were  involved  in  campus 
activities  were  Kari  Engle  and 
Debbie  See,  who  served  on  the 
varsity  cheerleading  squad.  Chi 
Omega  member  Jill  Lewis  not 
only  competed  in  the  Miss  Ball 
State  Pageant,  but  also  per- 
formed with  the  University 
Singers  during  the  year. 

Kuehl  said  that  five  Chi 
Omega  members  were  fraternity 
sweethearts  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  there  were  "vari- 
ous girls  in  the  Cardettes." 

Kuehl  said  that  the  soror- 
ity, which  is  composed  of  172 
chapters  nationwide,  earned  its 
high  standing  in  the  campus 
community  because  of  a  commit- 
ment to  "upstanding  leadership 
throughout  campus."    The 
sorority  encouraged  this  leader- 
ship throughout  the  year  through 
its  participation  in  most  of  the 
organized  events  on  campus, 
such  as  Greek  Week  and  the 
Greek-sponsored  blood  drive.  0 
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Front  Row:  Stephanie  Gray,  Debbie  Lehmann,  Melissa  Driggs,  Erin  Bentrup  and  Amy 
Frieden.  Second  Row:  Jill  Yerkes,  Charlotte  Budreau,  Marjie  Eads,  Carol  Wagoner,  Kirr 
Adams  and  Jodie  Farmer.  Back  Row:  Karen  Dees,  Deb  Opal,  Jennifer  Herd,  Teresa 
Araque,  Shirley  Bolinger,  Kelly  Verbeke  and  Kim  Twohig. 


)IGMA  KAPPA 


Front  Row:  Michelle  Symmes,  Shelly  Swinford,  Carla  Smith,  Chris  Sullivan  and  Kelly 
Kirby.  Second  Row:  Danielle  Bradach,  Jeri  Scrivnor,  Kelly  Kilmer,  Cindy  Romeo,  Jamie 
Wooldridge  and  Susan  Fisher.  Back  Row:  Laurie  Lee,  Stacia  Kratz,  Leah  Thcrnsen, 
JoEllen  Melin,  Dana  Lisle,  Marsha  Moeller,  Judy  Dunn,  Wendy  Fehrman  and  Justine 
Vaillancourt. 
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Get  physical 


by  Teresa  Araque 

Muscle  Madness  was  a  big 
University  event  for  Sigma 
Kappa,  co-sponsor  of  the  event 
with  Theta  Chi  fraternity. 

The  event's  purpose  was  to 
help  Sigma  Kappa  raise  money 
for  Muncie's  Alpha  Center.  The 
Alpha  Center  was  a  daycare 
center  which  cared  for  elderly 
people  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
daily. 

Muscle  Madness  was  open 
to  men  only  and  involved  compe- 
tition in  several  physically 
strenuous  events.   Fraternities, 
independents  and  residence  halls 
could  enter  five-member  teams  in 
the  contest  of  strength  and  skill. 

Competition  ranged  from 
tug-of-war  to  obstacle  courses  to 
pie  throwing,  volleyball  games 
and  basketball  free-throws. 


Trophies  were  presented  to 
the  winners,  and  Muncie-area 
sponsors  gave  out  prizes  includ- 
ing pizza  parties,  tanning  ses- 
sions and  oil  changes. 

Besides  planning  this 
event,  Sigma  Kappa  kept  busy 
with  sorority  rush.  The  sorority 
took  15  pledges  during  spring 
rush  and  initiated  them  during 
spring  quarter. 

President  Carla  Smith  said 
this  added  to  their  numbers 
greatly. 

"Last  fall,  our  sorority  also 
placed  first  in  the  Panhellenic 
blood  drive  for  the  highest 
percentage  of  donors,"  Smith 
said.  "That  helped  boost  our 
morale." 

This  publicity  gave  the 
group  extra  recognition  and  may 
have  helped  increase  the  number 
of  spring  pledges.  0 


Susan  Fisher  and  her  soroity  sisters  learn 
songs  in  the  Sigma  Kappa  suite.  Soroities 
practiced  songs  during  Spring  quarter  in 
preparation  for  the  formal  rush  in  the  fall. 

Kelly  Kilmer  along  with  a  few  of  her  sorority 
sisters  compete  in  the  Greek  Week  lip  sync 
contest.  Sigma  Kappa  participated  in  many 
functions  including  Muscle  Madness,  co- 
sponsored  by  Theta  Chi  fraternity. 


•  Maria  Malayler 
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\IGMA  SIGMA  SIGMA 


Front  Row:  Christine  Geiger,  Nikki  Fadely ,  Deborah  Gregor,  Becky  Geswein  and  Sandra 
Hull.  Second  Row:  Kathy  Brewer,  Lisa  O'Brien,  Valerie  Marsh,  Jennifer  Estey,  Julie 
Bacon,  Karen  Causey  and  Alissa  Shurte.  Back  Row:  Chris  Eshelman,  Jill  Davis,  Brenda 
Carnahan,  Jill  Nordhoff,  Char  Bennett,  Kristyn  Roundy,  Shelly  Mason,  Becky  Ross, 
Donna  Weed  and  Jennifer  Odle. 


i/GMA  SIGMA  SIGMA 


Front  Row:  Miriam  Thomas,  Karen  DeVoy,  Debbie  Titus,  Robin  Vehling  and  Kari  Kniola. 
Second  Row:  Shari  Horrall,  Kristina  Hodapp,  Diane  Palermo,  Holly  Raver,  Susan 
Knipstein,  Kelley  Warner,  Gail  Wsniewski  and  Kathy  Lekovich.  Back  Row:  Tauna 
Carter,  Christy  Baker,  Becki  Thomas,  Elizabeth  Parker,  Laura  Ahlersmeyer,  Susan  Hunt, 
Kelly  McMahon  and  LuAnn  Gant. 
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•  Maria  Malayte 


Dana  Carter  and  Jerry  Gollier  relax  and  enjoy 
watching  other  couples  dance  at  the  Sigma 
Sigma  Sigma  closed  dance.  The  annual  semi- 
formal  dance  was  held  at  the  Radisson  Hotel 
In  March. 

Opening  an  egg  of  surprises,  Brandi  Murphy 
and  Tri-Sigma  Mellsa  Ellis  share  the  fun  of 
Easter.  The  March  celebration  sponsored  by 
the  sorority  at  Eden  United  Methodist  church 
was  for  diabetic  children. 


Charter  help 


by  Debbie  Jones 

The  University's  Sigma 
Sigma  Sigma  sorority  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  Indiana  Univer- 
sity at  Bloomington  as  they 
helped  charter  a  chapter  there. 

In  March,  12  members 
went  to  IU  and  had  their  photos 
taken  wearing  their  Greek 
letters  on  campus.  The  pictures 
were  then  sent  to  Tri-Sigma  na- 
tional headquarters.  The  next 
step  was  the  presentation  to  the 
Panhellenic  Council  at  IU. 

Kelly  McMahon,  president 
of  the  University's  chapter,  said 
five  other  Greek  organizations 
wanted  to  affiliate  at  Indiana, 
but  only  Tri-Sigma  was  asked  to 
give  a  presentation. 

"It'll  open  doors  for  us," 
McMahon  said.  "We'll  be  able  to 
go  there  for  activities  and  it  will 
open  more  sisterhood  between 
chapters."  The  University  chap- 
ter, along  with  those  from 
Eastern  Illinois  and  Miami  of 
Ohio,  will  help  the  new  chapter 
with  it's  first  rush. 

Tri-Sigma  member  Donna 
Weed  said  that  the  new  chapter 
would  help  bring  more  attention 


from  nationals.  McMahon  added 
that  there  were  75  groups 
nationwide  and  that  "this  new 
one  will  hopefully  inspire  more 
chapters  in  Indiana." 

The  sorority  was  also  busy 
with  charity  work.  "We  have 
been  trying  to  work  on  more 
philanthropies  this  year,"  McMa- 
hon said.  The  big  event  for  them 
was  the  Hillcroft  Criterium. 
This  was  a  bike  race  endorsed  by 
the  United  States  Cycling 
Federation  that  raised  money  for 
the  Hillcroft  Center  for  disabled 
children  in  Muncie. 

The  group  received  the 
Scholastic  Achievement  Com- 
parative Standing  Award  in  the 
fall  from  the  national  organiza- 
tion for  the  sorority.  The  award 
recognized  them  for  having  the 
highest  chapter  grade  point 
average  for  1986-87.  They  also 
pledged  31  women  in  the  fall, 
bringing  the  total  chapter  mem- 
bership to  78. 

"This  is  good  because  we 
had  pretty  low  numbers  before," 
McMahon  said. 

Becky  Ross  said  that  the 
growth  in  numbers  helped  the 
sorority  improve  on  campus.  0 

Enjoying  Easter  bunny  presents,  Derek  Price 
shares  his  Easter  egg  balloon  with  Diane 
Palermo,  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  member.  The 
sorority  provided  an  Easter  egg  hunt  and 
other  games  for  diabetic  children  whose 
parents  were  in  a  self-help  group. 


•  John  Maxwell 


•  John  Maxwell 
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ELTA  ZETA 


Front  Row:  Audra  Antonson,  Lori  Sinclair,  Carolyn  Kamp,  Ellen  Vandivier,  Pamala 
Peeples  and  Kim  Nutgrass.  Second  Row:  Myndi  Mickels,  Courtney  Wilson,  Roberta 
Higginson,  Jill  Janicki,  Beth  Anne  Gilbert,  Cindy  Campbell,  Debbie  Funch,  Laura  LeClair, 
Lisa  Widau  and  Pam  Reinhardt.  Back  Row:  Deborah  Carey,  Terri  Piet,  Lori  Flickinger, 
Lisa  Williams,  Julie  Rudnick,  Jennifer  Ashton,  Marcia  Rhude  and  Angie  Coffey. 


D 


ELTA  ZETA 


Front  Row:  Lori  McDonnell,  Wendy  Eaton,  Toni  Stoppenhagen,  Kathy  R.  Merlau, 
Connie  Polise  and  Beth  Fratianne.  Second  Row:  Shannon  Roth,  Jessica  Peterson, 
Wendy  Clem,  Jennifer  Krieg,  Jane  Zell,  Joanie  Hamm  and  Amy  Bernat.  Back  Row:  Kay 
Stackhouse,  Stephenie  Ellis,  Heather  Geyer,  Jill  Gardiner,  Lynn  Sweeney,  Janet 
Ulshafer,  Jonell  Raudenbush,  Narell  Taylor  and  Cheri  Noble. 
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Traditionalists 


•  Dale  Westrate 


Robert  Palmer's  "Addicted  to  Love"  became 
the  subject  of  the  Delta  Zeta's  performance 
during  the  Air  Jam  Contest  during  Greek 
Week. 

Tammi  Halvorson  responds  to  a  memo  left  in 
the  suite  by  a  sorority  sister.  The  memo  dealt 
with  candidate  support  during  Student 
Association  elections. 


by  Jeff  Myers 

Delta  Zeta  sorority  was  one 
of  the  youngest  chapters  in  the 
University's  Greek  society. 
Founded  in  1985,  the  sorority 
spent  the  year  establishing  an 
identity  within  the  campus 
community.  In  doing  so,  the 
sorority  helped  maintain  existing 
Greek  traditions  while  setting  a 
few  traditions  of  their  own. 

Debbie  Carey,  former 
Delta  Zeta  president,  said,  "Delta 
Zeta  is  unique.  We're  relatively 
new;  no  one  gave  traditions  to  us, 
so  we  just  had  to  make  them  on 
our  own." 

An  example  of  new  tradi- 
tions was  using  the  term  "flame" 
to  designate  the  fraternity 
member  representing  Delta  Zeta 
for  the  year. 

Special  honors  for  individu- 
als in  the  sorority  included  Janet 
Ulschafer  becoming  the  1987 
Watermelon  Bust  queen  and 
Joanell  Roddenbush  being 
named  Beta  Theta  Pi  sweetheart. 

Other  sorority  members 
involved  in  campus  activities 
during  the  year  included  Lori 
Sinclair,  Greek  Week  steering 
committee  member;  Patty 
Worden,  Rho  Chi  rush  coordina- 


tor; Tammi  Halverson,  Outstand- 
ing Pledge  for  the  sorority's 
province  area;  and  Pam  Peeples, 
mock-United  Nations  delegate. 
Peeples  also  was  elected  1988-89 
sorority  president. 

The  sorority,  as  a  whole, 
created  a  respectable  list  of 
achievements  for  the  year 
including  placing  second  in  the 
"Most  Greek-Oriented  Sorority" 
competition  during  Greek  Week. 
Delta  Zeta  also  co-sponsored  the 
annual  Thanksgiving  canned 
food  drive  with  Delta  Chi  frater- 
nity. The  collected  food  was 
given  to  needy  families  during 
the  holiday. 

Carey  also  cited  the 
sorority's  new  pledges  as  an 
outstanding  achievement. 
During  fall  sorority  rush,  Delta 
Zeta  signed  on  26  new  pledges  to 
fill  its  quota  of  members.  During 
spring  rush,  14  more  members 
were  added  to  the  sorority's 
roster. 

Perhaps  the  most  promi- 
nent achievement,  however,  was 
the  graduation  of  the  remaining 
charter  members  of  Delta  Zeta. 
Carey  said,  "I  believe  the  gradu- 
ation of  our  charter  members 
reflects  our  success  as  a  sorority. 
It's  definitely  rewarding."  0 
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LPHA  CHI  OMEGA 


Front  Row:  Miriam  Hackman,  Chris  Klepsch,  Julie  Walters,  Michelle  Keck,  Faith 
Worthman,  Susan  Severns  and  Teri  Hicks.  Second  Row:  Lynn  Bradfield,  Liz  Evans, 
Pam  Ober,  Chris  Baltzer,  Marissa  Pace,  Tonya  Zern,  Cheryl  Swain,  Kristan  Kiefer  and 
Michelle  Irey.  Back  Row:  Kelli  Hipsher,  Beth  Borkholder,  Karin  Kauten,  Julie  Thayer, 
Lorianne  Blackwell,  Amy  Schmidt,  Jenni  Risner,  Karen  Fisher,  Cathy  Eddy,  Becky 
Terpstra,  Julie  Willis  and  Dina  Rowe. 


A 


LPHA  CHI  OMEGA 


Front  Row:  Cherie  Criscouli,  Holly  Waltz,  Lydia  Butts,  Gina  Sainato,  Jodi  Schwarkopf, 
Mandi  Pozsgai  and  Gretchen  Warner.  Second  Row:  Stecy  Poesha,  Mary  Wilmoth, 
KimStrecker,  Kim  Isbel,  Chris  Burgan,  Barbie  Simon,  Cynthia  Cox,  Wendy  Shipley  and 
Kari  Hipsher.  Back  Row:  Teresa  Holmes,  Susan  Kiel,  Amanda  Seybold,  Christine 
Wattles,  Lisa  Young,  Lisa  Blackwell,  Susan  Slade,  Susan  Zellers,  Janell  Meier,  Robin 
Keever,  Amy  Lowry  and  Kathryn  Kerwin. 
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Unique  style 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Stereotyping  sororities 
was  common.  Whether  groups 
gained  a  "good"  or  "bad"  image 
varied.  Yet,  according  to  Wendy 
Shipley,  Alpha  Chi  Omega 
refused  to  be  labeled 

"As  a  sororiety,  we  stressed 
'do  what  you  want,"  Shipley  said. 
"Pledging  (Alpha  Chi  Omega)  is 
based  on  individuality." 

The  group  looked  for  girls 
with  leadership  skills,  strong 
grades  and  unique  qualities. 

"There's  no  set  formula  to 
becoming  a  member,"  Pam  Ober 
said.  "It  varies  from  individual  to 
individual.  They  (pledges)  pick 
us  as  well  as  we  pick  them." 

Activities  and  the 
sororities  suite  encouraged  friend- 
ships between  diverse  members. 

"Having  a  huge  suite 

Chi  Omega  competes  against  Delta  Zeta  dur- 
ing Watermelon  Bust.  Alpha  Chi  Omega  was 
a  co-sponsor  of  the  Bust,  which  raised  $3,000 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society. 


gang  brings  us  together,"  Ober 
said.  "Most  of  a  pledge  class  lives 
in  the  hall.  It  brings  in  others 
(members)  too.  The  suite  is  a 
nice  place  to  spend  an  hour  or 
two  between  classes." 

Preparation  for  philan- 
thropic activities  and  sorority 
dances  drew  the  group  of  about 
84  members  together. 

According  to  Cheryl 
Swain,  the  annual  Watermelon 
Bust,  co-sponsored  with  Delta 
Tau  Delta,  was  the  group's 
greatest  philanthropic.  Alpha 
Chi  Omega  raised  nearly  $3,000 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society 
from  the  Bust,  Ober  said.  The 
group  sang  Christmas  carols  at 
the  Delaware  County  Children's 
home,  collected  money  for  handi- 
capped services  during  Greek 
Week  and  stressed  participation 
in  blood  drives.  0 


•  Dale  Woslralo 
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PHA  GAMMA  DELTA 


Front  Row:  Gwendolyn  Chua,  Lisa  Bailey,  Catherine  Koontz  and  Stephanie  Swihart. 
Second  Row:  Robyn  Duffy,  Tracy  Kus,  Amy  Jack,  Melissa  Warner,  Melanie  Black  and 
Nichole  Diver.  Back  Row:  Debbie  Kinghorn,  Erin  Garland,  Kim  Santee,  Sherri  Piatt. 
Carrie  Kozlowski  and  Maria  Summers. 


A 


LPHA  GAMMA  DELTA 


Front  Row:  Shelly  Smith,  Laura  Graf,  Chris  Zugel  and  Tara  Townsend.  Second  Row: 
Tracy  Spohn,  Kelley  Eby,  Lisa  Joslin,  Kathy  McCarty,  Jami  Cook  and  Laura  Bailey.  Back 
Row:  Alec  Horn,  Tina  Schilling,  Lisa  Bohn,  Kelly  Rooze,  Lisa  Hunter,  Barb  Kersey,  Suzi 
Jones,  Julie  VanDe Water  and  Jill  Bagley. 


Alpha  Gamma  Delta's  Shelley  Smith  reveals 
some  of  her  dating  criteria  in  the  question  and 
answer  session  of  the  Dating  Game,  one  of  the 
events  during  Greek  Week. 
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National  event 


•  Dale  Westrate 


by  Teresa  Araque 

Sitting  around  a  cafeteria 
table,  a  group  Of  six  women 
bantered  about  the  idea  of 
starting  a  social  sorority.  What 
started  as  a  joke,  however, 
eventually  took  a  serious  turn. 

As  a  local  organization, 
Lambda  Gamma  Gamma,  whose 
letters  stood  for  "Let's  Go  Greek," 
began  its  journey  to  gain  na- 
tional backing  and  to  eventually 
become  Alpha  Gamma  Delta. 

Lisa  Joslin,  president  of 
the  sorority,  said  the  process  to 
become  a  national  sorority  was 
long.  "We  had  to  make  by-laws 
and  send  letters  to  organizations 
like  the  Student  Association  and 
to  the  nationals  of  each  sorority 
on  campus  stating  our  intent  to 
organize,"  Joslin  said. 

Once  that  was  accom- 
plished, the  sorority  had  to  gain 
support  of  three-fourths  of  the 
sororities  on  campus. 

"We  went  to  each  of  the 
suites  to  answer  questions  and 
talk  about  our  group,"  Joslin 
said.  "We  wanted  to  assure  the 
sororities  we  weren't  trying  to 
compete  with  them." 

Melanie  Black,  Panhellenic 
representative,  said  that  once  the 
requirements  were  completed, 
the  group  could  be  initiated. 

"We're  on  a  14-pearl  plan," 
Black  said.  "We'll  have  it  com- 
pleted over  the  summer,  and 
hopefully  we'll  be  initiated 
October  31  of  this  year.  Right 
now,  we're  all  pledges,  which  is 
kind  of  hard." 

Initially  the  sorority  had 
eight  national  sororities  inter- 
ested in  it.  The  group,  however, 
narrowed  its  choices  to  three. 


Lisa  Bohn,  publicity 
chairman,  said,  "We  asked  the 
remaining  three  to  come  for  the 
weekend.  We  had  six  hours  of 
sales  pitches." 

Although  Joslin  said  three 
sororities  voted  against  allowing 
them  to  form  a  new  sorority,  the 
overall  Greek  reaction  was 
positive.  "It  was  hard  at  first, 
but  we've  been  welcomed  with 
open  arms,"  she  said. 

Through  the  struggles  and 
work,  the  sorority  gained  much. 

"We  learned  to  organize 
ourselves  and  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta.  Since  we  became  na- 
tional, everything  is  more  strict," 
Jeanna  Chandler,  social  chair- 
man, said. 

The  sorority  took  31 
pledges  during  winter  quarter 
and  had  39  members  by  the  end 
of  spring  quarter.  Alpha  Gamma 
Delta  functioned  like  other 
sororities  with  the  exception  that 
all  members  were  pledges. 

Despite  their  status  as 
pledges,  the  sorority  was  in- 
volved with  some  Greek  activi- 
ties. 

"We  paired  with  the  Sig 
Eps  (Sigma  Phi  Epsilon)  to  do  a 
hauntea  house,"  Joslin  said. 
"We've  also  had  parties  with 
some  of  the  fraternities." 

Black  said  the  sorority  had 
definite  ideas  for  the  future. 
"Once  we're  initiated,  we'll  be 
able  to  increase  our  numbers." 

Likewise,  Joslin  said 
despite  the  sorority's  atypical 
origin,  its  intent  was  sincere. 
"We  want  to  get  together  with 
the  sororities  and  do  more  with 
them.  We're  really  pushing  for 
unity  and  for  Greeks  to  hang 
together,"  she  said.  0 


Debbie  Kinghorn  and  Scott  Franco  exchange 
afew  laughs  at  the  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  closed 
dance.  The  formal  occassion  was  held  at  the 
Radlsson  Hotel. 


•  Maria  Malayter 

Good  times  and  good  conversation  were 
evident  during  the  Alpha  Gamma  Delta  closed 
dance  as  Andy  Smith,  Missy  Warner,  Kelly 
Ebby,  Mark  Corral,  Tracy  Spohn  and  Steve 
Witt  enjoy  the  formal  atmosphere. 
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LPHA  SIGMA  ALPHA 


Front  Row:  Beth  Lantz,  Soni  Mullen,  Tammy  Sciba,  Susan  Roberts,  Amy  Pauszek,  Ann 
Marando,  Julie  Ann  Davey,  Tammy  Coffman  and  Lorrie  Knobel.  Second  Row:  Sabrina 
Maxwell,  Judith  Stephenson,  Celeste  Diettrich,  Joslyn  Berry,  Julie  Wood,  Lori  Slonaker, 
Kathleen  Arford,  Deb  Bentley,  Leah  Gorogiani,  Kaylene  Matthias,  Carla  Gould  and  Maria 
Malayter.  Back  Row:  Amy  Olson,  Margie  Jakupco,  Tracy  Fish,  Marcia  Mennen,  Barbara 
Holder,  Dana  Gardner,  Jill  Phillabaum,  Kristen  Krope,  Aimee  Miller,  Andi  Deschler  and 
Lisa  Pulaski. 


Front  Row:  Steven  Campbell,  Jeffrey  Middaugh,  Phil  Hauff,  Thomas  Hinshaw,  Todd 
Tucker,  Dale  Westrate  and  Jeff  Strycker.  Second  Row:  Troy  Snyder,  Tony  Fast,  Shaun 
McCarty,  Mark  Hill,  Rick  Peterson,  Clyde  Ritchie,  Gary  Faehr,  Chuck  Borysiakand  Doug 
Van  Bibber.  Back  Row:  Jack  Daulton,  Mike  Evans,  John  Drake,  Patrick  Hauff,  James 
Young,  Richard  McGee,  Kevin  Frankle,  Greg  Hilbert  and  Jeff  Bond. 
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Recognizing  goals 


by  Jeff  Myers 

The  group  resulted  from  no 
individual  effort.  Friends  from 
several  residence  halls  simply 
organized  a  meeting  among 
themselves  and  the  national 
director  of  Kappa  Delta  Rho  with 
the  intent  of  forming  a  fraternity. 
Thus,  the  local  fraternity  Delta 
Rho  was  established  during  the 
spring  of  1986. 

During  the  fraternity's  first 
year,  Delta  Rho  was  not  recog- 
nized by  the  University  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  because  no 
IFC  expansion  rules  existed. 
Once  a  new  set  of  IFC  officers 
was  installed,  however,  expan- 
sion policies  were  set,  and  the 
fraternity  became  recognized  as 
a  local  fraternity. 

Several  changes  took  place 
the  following  year  within  both 
the  fraternity  and  its  relation- 
ship with  the  University.    Before 
the  end  of  Autumn  Quarter, 
Delta  Rho  acquired  its  national 
affiliation  with  the  Kappa  Delta 
Rho  organization,  and  the 
University  Delta  Rho  chapter 
changed  its  name  accordingly. 

At  two  years  old,  Kappa 
Delta  Rho  was  considered  the 
"new  kid  on  the  block"  in  the 
local  greek  society.    Dale 
Westrate,  charter  member  and 
sergeant-at-arms  for  Kappa 
Delta  Rho,  said  a  major  issue  for 
the  fraternity  was  campus 
recognition.  "We're  new  here; 
not  many  people  have  heard  of 
us,"  Westrate  said. 

Kappa  Delta  Rho  combat- 
ted  its  lack  of  recognition  with 


much  campus  involvement. 
Butch  Ritchie,  1988-89  fraternity 
president,  said  the  organization 
participated  in  several  philan- 
thropic events. 

The  fraternity  supported 
activities  during  Students 
Against  Multiple  Sclerosis 
(SAMS)  Week,  including  the 
"Day  in  the  Village,"  during 
which  participating  merchants 
gave  discounts  or  special  offers  to 
individuals  wearing  SAMS  shirts 
or  buttons.   Funds  accumulated 
from  the  discounts  and  offers 
were  donated  to  benefit  multiple 
sclerosis  research.    Kappa  Delta 
Rho  also  sponsored  "SAMS  Night 
Out"  at  the  Flying  Tomato 
restaurant.    Fraternity  members 
recruited  the  jazz  band  True 
Blue  to  provide  the  entertain- 
ment for  the  event. 

The  fraternity  also  spon- 
sored a  Halloween  carnival  for 
the  YMCA  and  an  Easter  egg 
hunt  for  the  Muncie  Boys'  Club. 

Despite  Kappa  Delta  Rho's 
University  involvement,  a 
recognition  problem  still  re- 
mained. This  problem,  however, 
was  not  so  much  a  lack  of  recog- 
nition among  students,  but  a 
severing  of  ties  between  the 
fraternity  and  the  IFC. 

When  Kappa  Delta  Rho 
adopted  its  national  affiliation, 
the  IFC  no  longer  recognized  the 
fraternity.    Rather  than  continu- 
ing to  follow  the  normal  Inter- 
Fraternity  Council  expansion 
guidelines  in  forming  a  national 
chapter,  which  could  have  taken 
several  months,  the  fraternity 
had  found  it  necessary  to  become 

While  waiting  for  the  rest  of  the  team,  Kappa 
Delta  Rho  rushers  Jack  Dalton  and  Tom  Hin- 
shaw  go  over  their  scavanger  hunt  list  for 
their  remaining  collectibles. 


part  of  a  national  fraternity  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  a  result, 
said  Westrate,  "there's  been  a  big 
lack  of  communication  between 
us  and  the  University.  As  far  as 
the  University  is  concerned, 
we're  in  limbo." 

Lacking  IFC  recognition 
meant  the  fraternity  was  not 
authorized  to  receive  several 
normal  greek  privileges  such  as 
using  University  equipment, 
reserving  rooms  for  study  tables 
and  raising  funds  on  campus. 

Westrate  said  the  main 
reason  the  fraternity  decided  to 
adopt  its  national  status  without 
IFC  aid  was  to  gain  liability 
insurance  for  its  members  in  case 
of  accident  or  injury  associated 
with  the  fraternity. 

Communication  between 
Kappa  Delta  Rho  and  the  IFC 
was  a  key  factor  in  gaining 
University  recognition,  and  the 
new  IFC  officers  were  more  open 
to  communication  with  the 
organization  than  the  officers  in 
the  council  during  Delta  Rho's 
first  year,  Ritchie  said. 

Likewise,  Westrate  said 
"Communication  promotes 
understanding.  We  just  got 
impatient  and  lost  sight  of  the 
big  picture." 

Fraternity  members  did 
not  know  how  long  the  process  of 
turning  around  the  situation 
would  take.  Yet,  they  remained 
hopeful  that  within  a  few  years 
the  group  would  again  gain  the 
IFC  recognition  needed  to 
strengthen  the  fraternity.  0 


Tom  Hinshaw,  Rick  Hudson,  Sean  McCarty 
and  Jack  Dalton  go  over  their  scavanger  hunt 
list  discovering  one  black  cat  did  bring  bad 
luck  by  not  showing  up  during  the  hunt.  The 
group  placed  fourth  out  of  five. 
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Buying  textbooks  meant  frustration  and  fun  as  the  three 
area  bookstores  put  out  the  red  carpet  and  pulled  out  the 
gimmicks  to  draw  the  largest  student  crowds.  Mark  Lusch 
scanned  the  shelves  of  T.I.S.  to  collect  his  needed  texts 
before  the  shelves  emptied. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


Always  with  a  lack  of  time,  students  juggle  schedules  and 
use  every  available  opportunity  to  catch  up  on  studying. 
Dolores  Fernandez  took  advantage  of  free  time  to  look 
over  her  accounting  before  a  meeting  with  her  faculty 
advisor. 


A  Q^-cademics  division 


Studying,  of  course,  was  part  of  the  year.  That 
was  why  each  student  applied  for  admission  to 
college,  to  study.  Yet  it  seemed  that  some  students 
had  to  be  prodded  each  step  of  the  way.  The  year 
was  filled  with  students  skipping  classes,  turning 
assignments  in  late  and  not  doing  the  assigned 
readings. 

Studying  was  to  serve  a  purpose-to  become 
better  educated  beings-and  the  University  wanted 
proof  that  students  were  holding  up  their  end  of  the 
bargain.  Thus,  the  junior  writing  competency 
exam  was  initiated  to  evaluate  the  students  on  a 
holistic  level. 

Term  papers  were  brought  to  the  computer  age 
as  library  searches  were  expedited  with  the 
installation  of  the  computerized  card  catalog.  A 
struggling  student  could  always  find  support, 
through  peers  and  mentors  alike. 

One  step  closer  the  students  went  forth  in  search 
of  their  niche  in  society.  It  was  this  search  that 
brought  each  student  to  this  campus,  and  the  same 
search  that  sent  them  away,  academically  speaking. 


•  Dale  Westrate 

Professor  William  Moser  discusses 
small  business  inventory  with  Glenn 
Davis  and  the  rest  of  his  small  business 
management  class.  For  Davis  and  every 
student,  this  year  was  the  last  experience 
of  10  week  classes  under  the  quarter 
system. 
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Study  habits  require  goals,  discipline 


ind  over  failure 


by  Laura  Moorhead 


Shaking  his  head  as  he 
glances  over  the  syllabus, 
the  student  stares  in  awe. 
A  major  writing  assignment 
due  the  weekend  after 
Watermelon  Bust,  an  eight 
chapter  reading  assignment 
due  the  week  of  homecom- 
ing—Does a  professor  have 
the  right  to  do  this?  Com- 
posing himself,  the  student 
remembers  why  he  is  here. 
Academic  goals  should  be 
placed  above  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  college  social 
life. 

"Goals  are  the  beginning  of 
success,  especially  for  college 
students.  Studying  is  easier  if  an 
individual  expects  some  type  of 
results.  If  a  student  keeps  in 
mind  why  he  is  here,  he  or  she 
can  resist  the  temptations,"  Dr. 
Arno  Wittig,  Honors  College 
dean  and  psychology  professor, 
said. 

"Every  day,  I  think  out  my 
schedule,"  Joan  Bonnet  said. 
"Sometimes  I  even  post  it  on  the 
refrigerator  for  the  babysitter  to 
see.  As  a  mother,  a  wife  and  a 
full-time  student,  I'm  a  balancing 
act.  Majoring  in  special  educa- 
tion usually  takes  four  years  to 
complete.  With  planning,  I'm 
aiming  to  finish  in  three." 

Kelly  Sullivan  said  her 
motivation  was  partially  based 
on  maintaining  a  scholarship.  "I 
study  more  in  college  than  in 
high  school.   Here,  I  have  more 


incentive.  If  I  don't  work  hard,  I 
could  lose  my  scholarship.  It 
would  be  back  to  Ohio  for  me." 

Coming  to  the  realization 
that  college  may  require  different 
study  habits,  students  searched 
for  the  technique  best  suited  for 
them. 

Pam  Primich  said,  "When  I 
first  looked  at  the  syllabus,  I 
thought,  no  way.  I  was  afraid  I 
wouldn't  do  well  at  all.  High 
school  never  pushed  me;  college 
does." 

"Each  person  must  find  his 
or  her  own  study  manner.  Not 
everyone  needs  to  study  the 
same  amount,"  Wittig  said. 
"Each  person  does  need  to  study 
in  order  to  maximize  an  educa- 
tion." 

Finding  her  personal  study 
manner,  Jennifer  Barrett  said, 
"Studying  at  Bracken  is  a  blast. 
If  I  don't  have  a  lot  of  work,  I  like 
to  go  there.  It's  the  social  center 
of  campus.  Besides,  I  don't  do 
well  with  continuous  pressure 
study."  Or  constant  studying. 

Being  unable  to  see  made  it 
necessary  for  Gary  Lee  to  de- 
velop methods  much  different 
than  those  of  a  sighted  person. 

"There  aren't  many  books 
around  here  in  braille,  so  I 
usually  read  by  cassette  tapes 
that  contain  the  textbook  mate- 
rial," Lee  said. 

"I  just  can't  grab  a  book 
and  find  what  I  want,  and  it  isn't 
easy  to  reference  tapes.  I've 
naturally  trained  myself  to 
retain  readings  and  lectures. 
Maybe  that's  why  I  can  get  away 
with  less  study  than  others,"  he 
said. 

Poor  study  habits  were  best 
overcome  when  students  kept  in 
mind  their  academic  desires. 
Often,  as  a  student  grew  older, 


he  realized  that  his  study  habits 
had  to  evolve  in  order  to  achieve 
success. 

"I've  learned  over  the  years 
to  get  my  priorities  straight.  I've 
been  burned  a  couple  of  times.  I 
don't  pull  all-nighters  anymore," 
Michelle  Robertson  said.  "Now,  I 
know  not  to  cram  the  night 
before.  Instead,  I  study  a  little 
bit  each  night  of  the  week  before 
(the  exam)." 

David  Haines  said,  "As  a 
freshman,  I  had  no  study  habits. 
Now,  working  as  a  resident 
assistant,  I'm  busier.  I've 
learned  to  make  a  disciplined 
schedule  and  to  follow  it." 

Typically,  students  found  a 
combination  of  learned  and  social 
skills  most  beneficial,  discovering 
that  in  hopes  of  becoming  well- 
rounded,  they  needed  back- 
ground both  socially  and  aca- 
demically. 

Studying  and  grades  were 
only  part  of  higher  education. 
Every  individual  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  observing  life  as  his 
"homework,"  applying  his 
learned  knowledge  practically. 

"I  wish  to  study  to  the 
Ph.D.  level,  then  return  to 
Ghana,  Africa,"  Kenneth  Frim- 
pong  said.  "I'd  like  to  share  my 
learned  knowledge.  Though 
grades  are  important,  it's  mas- 
tering the  subject  matter  that  is 
true  satisfaction." 

"Ideally,  a  student  needs  to 
realize  that  he  can't  blow  study- 
ing off.  That  studying  should 
mean  more  than  grades  and  be  of 
diversified  curriculm.   Life  isn't 
made  up  of  just  one  subject," 
Wittig  said.  "Students  should 
recognize  that  there  is  a  level  of 
responsibility  to  study  and  learn. 
Not  necessarily  get  A's,  but 
attain  a  practical  goal."0 
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Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  members  Greg  Cullinson, 
Tim  Linegar  and  Scott  Mills  bring  all  the  comforts 
of  home  into  their  study  sessions.  Music,  food  and 
friends  often  accompanied  students  into  the  li- 
brary as  a  means  of  encouragement  and  survival. 


Susan  Meyer  works  on  her  history  term  paper  in 
a  secluded,  quiet  area  of  the  library.  While  some 
students  preferred  to  study  in  a  group,  others 
needed  privacy. 

nr 

Surrounded  by  books,  David  Slater  reviews 
poems  for  his  English  104  class.  The  scattered 
books  were  left  on  the  other  table  by  students 
studying  political  science. 


•  Dale  Westrale 
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Paperwork  comes  with  the  job  of  being  a  dean. 
Dr.  Donald  VanMeter,  associate  dean  of  the 
College  of  Science  and  Humanities,  had  many 
administrative  responsibilities. 

0 

Dr.  Duane  Eddy,  dean  of  the  College  of  Applied 
Science  and  Technology,  reads  a  memo  on  the 
China  Delegation.  Deans  within  different 
colleges  worked  together  to  improve  efficiency. 
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Deans  find  satisfaction  beyond  challenges 


eamwork  is  key 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 

Dean:  A  resident  fellow 
of  a  college  who  has  admin- 
istrative and  disciplinary 
functions.  However,  the 
role  of  a  dean  involved 
much  more  than  this  dic- 
tionary definition.  The  job 
easily  consumed  60  hours 
each  week  and  involved 
both  formal  and  informal 
responsibilities. 

The  basic  responsibility  of 
each  dean  was  to  keep  each 
individual  college  running 
smoothly  and  efficiently.  That 
involved  working  with  the 
scheduling  of  classes,  hiring  and 
maintaining  a  good  faculty, 
handling  financial  matters  and 
resolving  conflicts  that  arose. 
Dr.  Donald  VanMeter,  associate 
dean  of  the  College  of  Science 
and  Humanities,  described  the 
job  as  a  kind  of  middle-manage- 
ment in  the  University. 

Each  dean  had  a  different 
opinion  as  to  what  the  most 
important  responsibility  was. 

Dr.  Neil  Palomba,  dean  of 
the  College  of  Business,  believed 
"the  most  important  responsibil- 
ity is  the  strategic  planning  of 
the  College." 

Whereas,  Dr.  Jay  Th- 
ompson, acting  dean  of  Univer- 
sity College,  said,  "Providing 
support  services  to  students  that 


will  enable  them  to  be  successful 
academically  is  the  most  impor- 
tant responsibility." 

'The  hiring  of  new  faculty 
is  most  important,"  said  Dr. 
Duane  Eddy,  dean  of  the  College 
of  Appplied  Sciences  and  Tech- 
nology. "The  success  of  any 
department  resides  totally  upon 
the  amount  of  good  faculty  we 
have  in  that  department." 

Despite  these  differences  in 
opinions,  the  deans  seemed  to 
cooperate  with  one  another  and 
work  together  as  a  team.  They 
met  formally  once  every  two 
weeks  and  informally  at  various 
social  functions. 

Dean  Thompson  said,  "I 
think  the  other  deans  go  out  of 
their  way  to  be  helpful  and 
supportive.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
don't  think  I  could  find  another 
example  other  than  cooperation." 

"I  think  there  is  a  very 
good  camaraderie  among  the 
deans,"  Dean  Palomba  said. 

Dr.  Theodore  Kowalski, 
dean  of  Teachers  College,  said 
that  the  deans  work  very  well 
together.   "A  strong  university 
benefits  every  (individual) 
college,"  Dean  Kowalski  said. 
"We  have  a  vested  interest  in 
each  college  because  the  better 
they  are,  the  stronger  the 
teacher  education  program  is." 

"There  is  always  competi- 
tion for  resources  which  are 
limited,  but  it  is  a  competition  I 
would  describe  as  being  within 
the  context  of  advancing  the 
University,"  Dr.  Michael  Wood, 
dean  of  Libraries  said.  "Within 


that  context  the  deans  work  very 
well  together." 

The  long  hours  and 
extensive  paperwork  were 
combined  with  personal  satisfac- 
tion among  the  deans.  "You've 
got  to  like  what  you're  doing," 
Robert  Fisher,  dean  of  the 
College  of  Architecture  and 
Planning,  said.  "I'm  an  architect. 
I  like  planning.  In  this  job  I  like 
designing  the  future  of  this 
college." 

"I  like  getting  compliments 
about  our  library,"  Dean  Wood 
said.  "I  like  hearing  that  we  are 
giving  the  people  what  they 
want.  That  is  the  best  part  of 
the  job." 

Because  the  deans  were 
genuinely  concerned  with  the 
well-being  of  the  college,  they 
possessed  goals  for  the  future  of 
the  college. 

Associate  Dean  VanMeter 
said,  "Our  goal  is  to  make  the 
College  more  identifiable  and 
more  cohesive.  We  want  to  make 
the  departments  work  together." 

Dr.  Arno  Wittig,  dean  of 
Honors  College,  said,  "I'd  like  to 
see  the  Honors  College  be  strong 
enough  to  be  respected  on  par 
with  other  institutions." 

Although  each  dean  was 
primarily  involved  with  his  own 
college,  all  deans  worked  to- 
gether with  the  hopes  of  improv- 
ing the  University  as  a  whole. 
The  University's  continuance  to 
move  forward  was  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  the  responsibility  of  the 
deans  was  to  see  that  the  Univer- 
sity did.  H' 

\3t 

The  College  of  Business  is  ranked  second  in  the 
state  and  is  increasingly  updating  and  improving 
its  facilities  and  classes.  Dr.  Neil  Palomba,  dean 
of  the  college,  worked  to  maintain  the  school's 
prestige  and  outside  contacts. 
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Irene  Bodnaruk  maintains  the  graphic  arts  labora- 
tory by  carefully  monitoring  printing  equipment. 
Working  in  a  variety  of  positions  gave  graduate 
assistants  a  full  scope  of  experience. 

\ST 

Meticulously  studying  and  measuring  bones 
within  the  anthropology  department  is  one  re- 
sponsibility of  Charon  Staley.  Grading  assign- 
ments, proctoring  and  occasionally  tutoring  and 
lecturing  were  other  familiar  requirements  of 
graduate  assistants. 
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Experience,  financial  aid  key  to  assistantships 


aster's  is  goal 


by  Gloria  Echols 


•  Susan  DuBois 


For  almost  every  de- 
partment in  the  University 
at  least  two  students  were 
working  toward  a  master's 
degree.  The  graduate  as- 
sistantship  program  at  the 
University  put  many  of 
those  students  on  the  track 
of  a  long  and  lasting  career. 

The  graduate  assistantship 
program  was  state  funded.  The 
earliest  documents  located  show 
that  the  program  goes  as  far 
back  as  1942,  Jacquelyn  Nelson, 
office  assistant  in  the  graduate 
school,  said. 

The  graduate  assistant 
signed  a  contract  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  That  agree- 
ment said  the  student  would 
work  20  hours  a  week  in  ex- 
change for  tuition  and  a  varied 
stipend.  According  to  Nelson, 
this  program  made  getting  a 
master's  degree  possible  for 
many  students  who  would  not 
have  had  the  opportunity  other- 
wise. The  graduate  assistant 
was  required  to  maintain  a  3.0 
grade  average. 

The  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram was  to  give  the  graduate 
student  some  experience  in  his 
field  of  study.  Nelson  said  the 
student  usually  received  an 
assistantship  in  the  department 


of  his  major.  Although,  some 
assistantships  that  were  not 
crucial  to  any  particular  major 
were  available,  such  as  two  in 
the  library  and  some  of  the  ad- 
ministrative assistantships. 

This  program  was  not 
limited  to  students  who  earned 
their  bachelor's  degree  from  Ball 
State  University.  According  to 
Nelson,  half  of  the  students  in 
assistantships  last  year  earned 
their  bachelor's  degrees  from 
other  schools. 

Graduate  school  tuition 
was  higher  for  the  out-of-state 
students  just  as  it  was  for  the 
undergraduate  student.  The  in- 
state tuition  for  the  graduate 
assistant's  average  class  load  of 
eight  credit  hours  was  $350;  the 
out-of-state  tuition  for  eight 
credit  hours  was  $807.  The 
Graduate  Assistant  paid  only  the 
activity  fees. 

Out-of-state  student 
Michael  Marker  was  seeking  a 
master's  degree  in  business 
administration  in  the  bureau  of 
business  research.  For  Marker, 
a  graduate  degree  at  the  Univer- 
sity would  have  been  out  of  the 
question  without  the  assistant- 
ship.  Marker  chose  to  attend 
this  university  because  he  and 
his  wife  both  were  awarded 
assistantships. 

"My  wife  and  I  were 
accepted  at  other  schools  but  we 
came  to  Ball  State  University 
because  of  the  assistantships," 
Marker  said.  "There  is  no  way 
we  could  afford  this  opportunity 
without  the  assistantship." 


For  Charon  Staley  the 
assistantship  was  not  quite  the 
same.  Staley  taught  for  18  years 
in  Anaheim,  Cal.,  before  deciding 
to  move  back  to  Indiana  to  get 
her  master's  degree.  Staley  had 
her  bachelor's  degree  in  biologi- 
cal science  teaching  and  was 
seeking  a  master's  degree  in 
anthropology. 

"The  assistantship  allows 
me  to  work  in  the  department 
where  I  will  get  my  master's;  and 
it  allows  me  to  live  at  the  same 
time." 

Larry  Costello,  who  was 
getting  his  master's  degree  in 
public  relations,  had  yet  another 
situation.  He  got  his  bachelor's 
degree  from  Anderson  College  in 
mass  communication  and  said 
his  assistantship  was  also  a 
major  factor  for  attending  the 
University. 

Costello  wanted  to  get  his 
degree  in  as  short  of  time  as 
possible  which  meant  taking 
three  class  per  quarter,  "and  that 
means  I  couldn't  work  a  full-time 
job  as  well. 

"If  you're  in  the  right 
assistantship  it  can  be  good 
professional  experience  for 
preparing  you  for  the  job  market 
and  give  you  what  employers  are 
looking  for,"  Costello  said. 

The  graduate  assistantship 
offered  a  great  deal  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  each  individual 
assistant.  It  was  a  program 
designed  to  give  a  little  for  a  lot 
in  return.  0 
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Phyllis  Llston,  exam  coordinator,  explains  the 
grading  system  to  other  staff  members.  This 
was  the  first  year  the  exam  was  administered. 


B 
Associate  Provost  Judith  Roepke  speaks  to 
members  of  the  Writing  Competency  Exam 
staff.  The  meetings  agenda  Included  discus- 
sion of  times  for  administering  the  test  and 
help  for  the  students  taking  the  exam. 
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Excellence  in  education  is  tested 


ritina  tests  debut 


by  Phil  Rushin 
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The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay 
the  same.  The  University 
has  long  had  the  reputation 
of  offering  quality  educa- 
tion. Adding  to  this  tradi- 
tion of  excellence  was  the 
implementation  of  the 
Junior  Writing  Competency 
Exam. 

"The  Junior  Writing 
Competency  Exam  is  part  of  a 
national  trend  toward  compe- 
tency testing  at  all  levels  of 
education,"  Phyllis  Liston,  exam 
coordinator,  said.  "The  exam 
was  made  necessary  because, 
unfortunately,  there  are  gradu- 
ates out  there  waving  about 
diplomas  who  discover  that  they 
can't  read,  write  or  speak  their 
own  language  effectively,"  Liston 
said.  "We  are  trying  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  the  Ball  State 
degree." 

The  Junior  Writing  Compe- 
tency Exam  was  an  essay  of 
approximately  three  pages. 

Upon  registering  for  the 
exam,  students  received  topics 
for  the  essay  which  were  care- 
fully selected.  These  topics  were 
found — through  extensive 
testing —  to  produce  the  best 
results  for  all  students. 


The  topic  for  the  Septem- 
ber exam  was  "The  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the 
same." 

Scott  Ridgeway  said,  "I  felt 
the  topic  was  too  cliche.  I  don't 
know  about  others,  but  I  dislike 
colloquialisms." 

Essays  were  graded  holisti- 
cally — instead  of  grammar, 
content  or  organization  being 
evaluated  individually. 

Many  students  taking  the 
exam  did  not  have  a  clear  con- 
cept of  why  they  were  being 
tested.  Scott  Perkins  was  as 
close  as  any  when  questioned 
about  the  need  for  the  test.  He 
said,  "I  think  they're  just  trying 
to  improve  Ball  State's  reputa- 
tion." 

Wendy  Norwood  expressed 
a  different  view  of  the  test.  She 
said,  "I  think  we're  being  tested 
to  see  if  the  teachers  are  doing  a 
good  job  of  putting  the  material 
across." 

Students  were  allowed  two 
attempts  to  fulfill  the  require- 
ments of  the  examination.  If  the 
student;  did  not  pass  the  exam 
after  two  attempts,  they  were 
placed  in  a  remedial  program  of 
composition  and  tutored  in  a 
portfolio  method.  Similar  to  the 
manner  by  which  an  artist 
compiled  a  portfolio,  the  student 
wrote  nine  essays  with  the  help 
of  a  writing  instructor  who 
decided  if  the  student  received 
credit  for  English  392. 


Some  students  felt  that 
outstanding  grades  in  their 
English  Composition  courses 
should  have  exempted  them  from 
the  exam. 

Ridgeway  said,  "I  believe 
that  the  exam  was  a  waste  of 
time.  I'm  a  journalism  major  and 
I  tested  out  of  English  103  and 
104." 

However,  Liston  stressed, 
"We  are  not  trying  to  make 
trouble  for  anyone.  We  are 
trying  to  give  competent  students 
a  chance  to  prove  their  compe- 
tency and  to  find  the  students 
with  problems  so  that  we  may 
resolve  them." 

The  Junior  Writing  Compe- 
tency Exam  was  given  to  all 
students  classified  as  juniors  as 
of  Fall  Quarter  of  1987  and  who 
had  completed  English  104  with 
a  passing  grade.  The  test  was 
not  given  to  any  student  matricu- 
lating before  Fall  Quarter  of 
1985. 

Liston  was  pleased  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Provost  chose  to 
administer  the  exam  and  to 
continue  administering  it.  "I 
hope  that  this  test  helps  every- 
one to  realize  the  need  for 
increased  efforts  for  literacy," 
she  said.  Meanwhile,  the  Uni- 
versity joined  the  ranks  of  some 
of  the  most  prominent  universi- 
ties in  the  nation  in  attempting 
to  produce  outstanding  gradu- 
ates. The  more  things  change, 
the  more  thay  stay  the  same.0 
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Dr.  John  Beekman  guides  students  in  problem- 
solving  methods  vital  to  actuarial  science  majors. 
Although  the  academic  program  was  rigid,  the 
career  outbok  for  graduates  was  promising. 

Graduate  assistants  Brandy  Sanders  and 
Stephen  Sancrant  incorporate  teamwork  into  a 
class  assignment.  Academic  excellence  was  the 
key  to  success  in  the  actuarial  science  field. 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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Taking  advantage  of  individual  assistance,  Toad 
Sagmoe  absorbs  the  explanations  of  Dr.  John 
Beekman.  Professors  worked  closely  with  stu 
dents  to  prepare  them  for  required  actuary  accep 
tance  exams. 


™ 
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by  Norma  Creek 


Benefits  override  intensity  of  actuarial  science 

uaranteedjobs 


One  of  the  questions 
undergraduates  were  most 
likely  to  ask  themselves 
was,  "Will  I  be  able  to  find  a 
job  in  my  field  when  I  gradu- 
ate?" If  those  students 
were  majoring  in  actuarial 
science,  they  did  not  have 
to  wonder.  The  answer 
was,  yes. 

Interviewers  from  compa- 
nies coast-to-coast  visit  campus 
each  year  to  recruit  senior  and 
graduate  actuarial  students.  The 
field's  demand  for  employees 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply,  and 
that  was  likely  to  be  the  case  for 
the  future  Professor  John 
Beekman,  an  Associate  of  the 
Society  of  Actuaries,  said. 

According  to  Paul  Turner,  "It  is 
not  so  much  will  I  get  a  job,  but 
where  will  I  get  a  job." 

An  actuary  was  a  mathe- 
matician who  applied  the  science 
of  mathematics  toward  the 
design  and  management  of 
insurance  and  pension  plans  for 


business  and  government.  These 
were  the  professionals  whose 
evaluation  of  probability,  demog- 
raphy, finance  and  other  vital 
statistics  determined  the  rates 
paid  for  insurance  and  pension 
plans  and  maintained  the  health 
of  the  United  States  social  secu- 
rity program. 

The  University's  under- 
graduate and  graduate  programs 
in  actuarial  science  commenced 
in  1970.  Since  that  time,  ap- 
proximately 200  students  re- 
ceived their  bachelor  of  science  or 
master  of  arts  from  the  Univer- 
sity in  the  field;  few  universities 
in  the  nation  offer  more  than  an 
undergraduate  degree  in  actuar- 
ial science.  Those  who  passed 
the  first  three  of  the  10  exams 
required  by  the  Society  of  Actu- 
aries for  acceptance  as  a  Fellow 
would  likely  find  their  job  pros- 
pects ample.  In  addition,  their 
starting  salaries  would  average 
$26,000. 

Given  the  nature  of  their 
work,  above  average  dedication 
was  needed  to  achieve  this 
professional  level.  Beekman  said 
the  type  of  student  best  suited 
for  actuarial  science  was  "very 
good  at  math,  taking  satisfaction 


in  it.  And  a  'B'  or  better  student 
in  other  studies  (is  important), 
especially  English  and  speech; 
since  communications  skills  of  an 
actuary  must  be  excellent  in 
order  to  advance  to  various 
supervisory  positions." 

The  training  received  at 
the  University  was  only  the 
beginning  for  the  future  actuary. 
After  preparing  for  and  taking 
the  three  exams  via  classes  at 
college,  the  students  were  then 
expected  to  do  research  and 
study  independently  for  the  other 
seven  exams  necessary  to  be 
accepted  as  a  Fellow  by  the  SOA. 

The  process  compares 
easily  to  the  efforts  needed  to 
progress  through  law  school 
since,  according  to  Beekman,  "At 
least  500  hours  of  intense*prepa- 
ration  is  needed  for  each  of  the 
other  seven  exams." 

The  benefit  might  best 
be  illustrated  by  Beekman's 
account  of  one  former  student 
who  managed  to  pass  all  10 
exams  within  three  years  after 
graduation.   Having  achieved 
Fellowship  status  by  age  26,  she 
then  earned  at  least  $36,000  per 
year.  M 
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Susan  Kiel,  student  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  reviews  her  notes  before  her  first 
meeting.  There  has  been  a  student  member  on 
the  University  Board  of  Trustees  since  1974. 

or 

James  Garretson  ponders  the  issue  on  the  floor. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  was  responsible  for  shap- 
ing University  policy. 
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Decisions  approved  by  Board 

otal  power 


by  Joel  Hedge 


The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees was  ultimately  respon- 
sible for  the  growth  and 
financial  condition  of  the 
University.  However,  the 
Board's  primary  goal  was 
focused  on  serving  the 
students  and  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

"At  18,000  students,  we 
don't  plan  to  get  any  bigger,  we 
plan  to  get  better,"  James  Gar- 
retson,  vice  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  said. 

The  nine  board  members 
were  responsible  for  deciding 
how  the  University  budget  was 
spent  with  consideration  given  to 
faculty  salaries,  University 
maintenance  and  research 
grants.  The  Board  also  made 
final  approvals  for  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  University  staff  and  the 
distribution  of  diplomas. 

"With  every  decision, 
members  considered  the  needs  of 
the  faculty,  alumni,  community, 
state  legislature  and  governor," 
Garretson  said. 

Board  members  were 
appointed  by  the  governor  for 
four  year  terms  and  could  be  re- 
appointed. However,  student 
members  were  only  appointed  for 
two  years. 

Susan  Kiel,  student 


board  member,  said  that  she 
worked  for  the  students  but  also 
gave  equal  attention  to  the  needs 
of  the  Board,  administrators  and 
faculty.  "You  can't  just  think 
about  now,"  Kiel  said.  "You've 
got  to  think  about  10  years  down 
the  road."  In  1976,  a  legislative 
law  was  passed  that  required  all 
state  colleges  to  appoint  a  stu- 
dent to  membership  on  the  board 
of  trustees. 

With  the  University's 
future  advancements  in 
mind,  admissions  standards 
and  faculty  promotion  standards 
have  become  more  rigid  over 
the  past  five  years,  Garretson 
said.  Some  students  who  would 
have  formally  been  admitted 
were  turned  away.  Faculty 
had  to  prove  they  were 
worthy  of  promotion  through 
research,  committee  work, 
community  service  and  other 
professional  work. 

Garretson  said  that 
board  members  tried  to  provide  a 
better  education  for  students. 
Sometimes  the  betterment  of  the 
education  went  before  the  wants 
of  the  student.  "We  are  not  just 
turning  out  'techno-crats,'  we  are 
turning  out  educated  people," 
Garretson  said. 

The  best  interests  of  the 
University  also  included  ensur- 
ing that  the  president  was 
guiding  the  University.  "I  think 
John  Worthen  is  the  best  thing 
that  happened  to  Ball  State.  He 
has  a  vision  for  the  University," 
Garretson  said.  01 
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Director  of  Minority  Student  Enrollment  David 
Davis  addresses  the  Board  of  Trustees  about 
black  student  enrollment.  Declining  black  enroll- 
ment was  a  major  issue  on  campuses  across  the 
nation. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  efficiency  of  University 
College  computers  are  Chuck  Cullison  and  Dan 
Myers.  The  computer  system  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  University  College's  resources. 


Psychology  tutor  Kurt  Debord  consults  with  Uni 
versity  College  reading  coordinator  Audrey  Kirk- 
wood.  Student  tutors  were  required  to  meet  rigid 
standards  to  assure  those  needing  help  of  appro- 
priate academic  assistance. 


Larry  Ottinger,  Academic  adviser  at  University 
College,  explains  the  procedures  for  filling  out  a 
variety  of  forms  to  Kelley  Wallen.  University  Col- 
lege also  helped  students  who  were  undecided 
about  their  majors  schedule  classes. 
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University  College  provides  array  of  resources 


hancefor  success 


by  Gloria  Echols 


What  did  University 
College  have  to  offer  the 
career  bound  college  stu- 
dent? The  answer  was 
simple.  University  College 
offered  any  student  an 
alternative  to  failure. 

Some  students  were 
introduced  to  University  College 
through  automatic  enrollment, 
but  the  services  were  not  limited 
to  them.  Freshmen  entering  the 
University  with  an  undecided 
major  or  on  academic  warning 
were  automatically  sent  to 
University  College  for  assistance. 
The  status  academic  warning 
was  based  on  high  school  ACT  or 
SAT  scores,  as  well  as  class  rank. 
However,  all  students  were 
encouraged  to  use  the  services 
which  included  advising,  career 
counseling  and  tutoring.  Stu- 
dents finding  themselves  in  need 
of  those  services  could  have 
directed  themselves  to  the  third 
floor  of  West  Quad. 

Jay  Thompson,  acting  dean 
of  University  College,  said  about 
2,000  students  were  utilizing  the 
services  but  only  400  of  those 
students  were  admitted  on 
warning.  University  College 
served  all  three  segments  of  the 
University  population,  Thompson 
said.  Those  areas  were:  average 
and  in  good  standing,  warning 
and  honors. 

Barbara  Weaver,  director 
of  the  Learning  center,  said 
University  College  offered  the 
learning  center,  testing  center 


and  a  staff  of  advisers  as  its 
three  main  programs. 

The  Learning  Center  fo- 
cused on  improving  the  student's 
understanding  of  reading, 
writing,  math  and  study  skills. 

Both  Weaver  and 
Thompson  agreed  that  becoming 
more  effective  in  those  areas  did 
not  occur  overnight.  In  fact,  a 
student  should  have  begun  to 
work  with  a  tutor  in  weak  areas 
as  soon  as  a  problem  was  noticed. 
Furthermore,  Thompson  said 
that  students  should  not  have 
looked  for  quick  and  easy  an- 
swers one  week  before  a  major 
exam. 

"It  takes  time  to  gain  that 
kind  of  understanding,"  he  said. 

Some  good  advice  to  be 
heeded  by  all  students  was  to  get 
used  to  using  professors  as  a 
source  of  help.  Along  with  that 
source,  University  College  had 
over  100  tutors  giving  students 
extra  assistance. 

"Students  should  spend 
time  talking  to  their  professors," 
Thompson  said.  "Professors  do 
have  varying  degrees  of  commit- 
ment, but  most  are  committed  to 
helping  a  student  reach  success." 

The  testing  center  identi- 
fied areas  needing  skill  develop- 
ment in  a  student's  curriculum. 
Testing  was  used  as  a  tool  for 
both  student  and  adviser  to 
assess  areas  in  which  the  stu- 
dent needed  growth  and  im- 
provement, Deborah  Stevenson, 
testing  and  evaluating  specialist, 
said. 

'Testing  is  only  useful  if  it 
helps  the  student  learn  about 
himself,  his  studies,  his  career 
and  his  habits,"  Stevenson  said. 

One  function  of  the  adviser 
was  helping  the  student  decide  a 


major,  Thompson  said.  This 
process  did  not  discourage  a 
student  from  a  certain  area  of 
study,  he  added;  the  adviser 
helped  the  student  form  a 
realistic  view  of  his  capabilities. 

Each  adviser  dealt 
with  about  300  students,  with 
hopes  of  making  the  ratio  lower, 
Thompson  said. 

Although  some  students 
were  admitted  to  University 
College  automatically,  undecided 
students  could  have  left  when 
they  had  selected  an  academic 
major.    Students  enrolled  with  a 
warning  status  could  leave  when 
they  had  successfully  completed 
the  general  studies  courses-such 
as  English,  math,  speech  and 
history.   However,  Thompson 
said  many  students  never  left 
University  College,  but  contin- 
ued utilizing  its  services. 

Perhaps  the  most  used 
services  were  University 
College's  computer  lab  and  the 
Automated  Language  Processing 
System  (ALPS)  Lab,  Thompson 
said.  He  said  the  ALPS  sytem 
allowed  students  to  type  a  paper 
as  the  system  simultaneously 
pointed  out  areas  that  needed 
improvement.  The  system  did 
not  simply  tell  the  student  what 
the  problems  was,  but  allowed 
the  student  to  make  corrections 
independently,  thus,  enducing  a 
learning  experience. 

"I  feel  that  University 
College  is  a  wonderful  opportu- 
nity for  any  student  who  needs 
help  in  career  direction  or  study 
habits.   Our  accomplishments 
and  successes  have  us  looking 
toward  the  future  with  great  ex- 
pectations for  next  year  and  the 
years  to  come,"  Thompson 
said.  0 
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Library  tradition  yields  to  technology 


ibraries  go  modern 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 

Long  searches  through 
the  card  catalog  became  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Univer- 
sity libraries  installed  the 
Online  Public  Access  Cata- 
log system  which  allowed 
searches  to  be  conducted 
via  computer  terminals 
rather  than  the  traditional 
card  catalog.  The  goal  was 
to  provide  quicker  and 
more  accurate  information. 

The  automated  system 
resulted  from  a  contract  between 
Ball  State  University  Libraries 
and  Carlyle  Systems  Inc.  of 
Emeryville,  Calif.  Tom  Moore, 
director  of  library  public  services, 
said  the  computer  system  was 
quite  popular  and  was  used  at 
Princeton  University  and  the 
New  York  Public  Research 
Libraries. 

According  to  Moore,  48 
terminals  were  located  through- 
out Bracken  Library  and  the 
Architecture  and  Science-Health 
Science  branch  libraries  from 
which  to  conduct  these  searches. 
OPAC  was  also  hooked  up  to  the 
campus  computer  network, 
making  searches  possible  from 
computer  sites  outside  the 
library. 

Moore  said  the  need  to  add 
more  terminals  would  be  evalu- 
ated as  time  goes  on.   If  a  need 
for  more  terminals  arises,  "we 
will  do  it;  we  will  find  the  money. 
We  have  very  great  interest  in 
providing  terminals." 

Library  searches  could  still 
be  conducted  by  either  author, 
title  or  subject.   However,  the 
computer  system  made  available 
a  whole  new  concept  of  library 


searches.  If  an  author  or  title 
was  unknown,  key  words  could 
be  typed  in  to  find  the  desired 
materials.  Typing  in  a  combina- 
tion of  terms  and  retrieving  all 
information  sharing  those 
common  properties  was  also 
possible. 

Judy  Koor,  head  of  the 
reference  services,  predicted  that 
students  would  have  no  trouble 
with  the  new  system  because  of 
the  more  than  100  "help"  screens 
available.  "I  think  there  will  be 
initial  confusion,  but  basically 
students  should  be  self-suffic- 
ent,"  Koor  said. 

The  first  day  the  system 
"went  up"  in  September  saw  no 
major  problems.  "It's  gone  very 
well,"  Moore  said.  "People  are 
trying  to  learn  it  (the  system) 
and,  on  the  most  part,  they  are 
doing  it  on  their  own,  very 
quietly." 

"I  don't  mind  reports,  but  I 
hate  scavenger  hunts,"  Beatrice 
Kennison  said.  "I  would  rather 
use  OPAC  than  the  card  catalog. 
I've  worked  with  computers  a 
little  bit  before,  and  I  think  it's 
(OPAC)  pretty  easy  to  use." 

Jan  Wilson  said,  "I  think  it's 
(OPAC)  going  to  allow  younger 
students  to  be  more  prone  to  do 
the  research.  It  is  nice  because 
you  can  search  different  titles  at 
once.  Once  I  learn  all  of  the 
commands  it  will  be  better." 

Materials  from  1976 
through  June  1987  were  entered 
into  the  system's  data  base, 
indexed  and  were  available  on- 
line at  OPAC's  inception.  How- 
ever, the  card  catalog  would 
remain  available  for  several 
years  allowing  both  students  and 
faculty  sufficient  time  to  learn 
the  new  system.  Eventually, 
additions  to  the  card  catalog 
would  stop  and  it  would  be 
replaced  with  the  automated 
system  completely. 


Since  the  system  was 
designed  for  high  capacity  use, 
Moore  felt  that  the  system  would 
be  able  to  handle  the  tremendous 
amount  of  users  predicted. 
Moore  said  that  extensive 
searches  may  have  required 
somewhat  slower  response  times, 
but  overall  the  system  would  be 
much  more  efficient  than  the 
card  catalog. 

In  addition  to  OPAC,  the 
Carlyle  system  contained  two 
sub-systems.  The  circulation 
sub-system  and  the  acquisition 
sub-system. 

The  circulation  sub-system 
not  only  provided  quicker  trans- 
actions and  more  accurate 
recordkeeping,  but  also  allowed 
students  to  determine  if  a  book 
was  checked  out  without  the 
students  even  going  to  the 
shelves.  This  part  of  the  system 
required  a  magnectic  bar  code  to 
be  placed  on  every  item  in  the 
library  and  on  all  user  identifica- 
tion cards. 

The  acquisitions  sub- 
system told  the  user  whether  or 
not  certain  items  had  been 
ordered  for  acquisition  to  the 
library. 

Moore  said  that  terminals 
were  located  on  every  floor  of  the 
library  to  better  accommodate 
the  library  users.  Terminals 
were  also  available  at  different 
heights  to  compensate  for  a 
variety  of  needs.  Some  terminals 
were  designed  to  be  used  while 
standing,  for  a  quick  search; 
while  others  were  designed  with 
chairs,  for  longer,  more  extensive 
searches.  In  addition,  there  were 
also  terminals  designed  for  users 
in  wheelchairs. 

"It  might  be  months  before 
all  the  bugs  are  worked  out," 
Moore  said.  "But  I  definitely 
think  it  is  going  to  be  a  good 
thing."  0 
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Working  through  the  automated  process  of  find- 
ing library  information,  Leanne  Lafuze  takes 
advantage  of  OPAC's  potential  ease.  The  sys- 
tem became  functional  in  the  Fall  and  was  ex- 
pected to  need  to  have  some  bugs  worked  out. 

ur 

Following  step-by-step  instructions  on  the  OPAC 
screen  Jennifer  Moretto  takes  advantage  of  the 
system's  assistance.  OPAC's  help  screens  were 
used  to  eliminate  some  of  the  initial  confusion  of 
using  the  new  resource. 
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Career  Services  offers  strategy,  skill  development 

astng  the  burden 


by  Erika  Strantz 


College  was  the  first 
step.  It  was  the  prepara- 
tion, the  planning,  the 
challenge.  The  ultimate 
goal  was  the  job.  The 
career.  The  life  after  col- 
lege. 

Career  Services-West 
Campus  helped  the  student  with 
this  step.  Career  Services  houses 
the  placement  office  and  has 
many  services  to  assist  job- 
seeking  students  and  alumni. 

Upon  the  first  visit  to 
Career  Services,  the  student 
filled  out  three  forms:  the  regis- 
tration form  was  for  Career 
Services'  office  use;  the  personal 
data  form  was  copied  and  mailed 
to  prospective  employers;  the 
waiver  form  was  signed  by  the 
student  so  that  personal  informa- 
tion could  be  released. 

Students  were  given  a  job 
search  handbook  consisting  of 
self-evaluation  questionnaires, 
suggestions  for  effective  job 
search  procedures  and  sample 
resumes,  interview  questions  and 
business  letters. 

Services  to  assist  students 

& 

Acquiring  as  many  career  guidelines  as  possible, 
Grace  Black  and  Thomas  Ratlilf  are  absorbed 
with  a  career  workshop.  The  workshop  was  one 
in  a  series  sponsored  by  the  Placement  Office. 


in  preparing  for  the  interview 
were  readily  available.  Video 
tapes  showed  students  an  actual 
interview  with  an  employer  and 
demonstrated  proper  interview 
techniques. 

Besides  videos,  the  job 
research  library  was  frequently 
used  by  students  in  their  search 
for  employment.  In  the  library, 
vacancy  binders  containing 
updated  job  openings  provided 
an  excellent  source  of  informa- 
tion. Lists  of  business  contacts, 
general  and  specialized  directo- 
ries, newspapers  and  other 
manuscripts  were  also  available 
in  the  job  search  library. 

A  convenient  way  for 
students  to  get  information  was 
through  "job  line."  This  exclusive 
telephone  service  produced 
recorded  messages  of  job  open- 
ings and  gave  additional  tele- 
phone numbers  offering  more 
specific  information  concerning 
the  job  opening. 

Searching  for  jobs  was  not 
an  easy  task,  but  Career  Services 
conducted  many  programs  to  get 
students  involved.  Orientation 
sessions  were  held,  as  well  as 
"Career  Day"  and  "Safari  Satur- 
day." 

Students  preparing  for 
careers  visited  the  Student 


Center  on  "Safari  Saturday"  to 
take  advantage  of  the  many 
different  workshops.   Interviews, 
resumes  and  a  "Dress  for  Suc- 
cess" fashion  show  were  featured 
at  "Safari  Saturday." 

Denise  Thoesen  said, 
"'Safari  Saturday"  was  a  great 
way  for  me  to  prepare  for  job 
placement  after  graduation." 

Wendy  Norwood  said,  'This 
summer  I  will  be  looking  for  an 
internship,  and  I  wanted  to  find 
out  the  correct  way  to  form  a 
resume  and  take  part  in  an 
interview." 

Career  Day,  which  was 
especially  useful  to  seniors,  was 
a  once-a-year  opportunity  for 
students  to  meet  employers  and 
ask  them  about  the  employer's 
organization,  industry  or  special- 
ized fields  of  employment. 

Hu  Zhigi  said,  "I  learned 
many  new  things,  such  as  the 
resources  that  were  available  to 
me  during  my  job  search."  A 
major  advantage  for  job-seeking 
students  was  being  able  to  give 
their  resume  to  employers  at 
Career  Day. 

Career  Services  was  there 
to  help.  They  were  here  to  make 
sure  that  the  student  had  the 
opportunity  to  reach  the  ultimate 
goal.  0 
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To  get  a  possible  edge  in  the  job  searching  ritual, 
David  Kufeldt  and  John  Babb  search  through  job 
listings.  The  listings  were  one  source  among 
many  contained  in  the  Placement  Office  job 
search  library. 
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Relaying  career  information  and  assistance  to 
students  is  one  responsibility  of  career  services 
receptionist  IngridBarker.  Theuseofpamphlets, 
brochures  and  direct  communication  with  staff 
members  helped  facilitate  this  function. 

IF 

During  a  job  strategy  workshop,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Career  Services  Reed  Siebenthal  advises 
students  on  potential  career  sources.  The  work- 
shop channelled  students  through  effective  pro- 
cedures of  job  searching. 
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Advising  system  aims  for  efficiency 


pecicdized  advice 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 

Hopes  of  improved 
efficiency  and  personal 
student  counseling  were 
cultivated  into  a  new  advis- 
ing system  involving  both 
students  and  faculty.  The 
system  was  expected  to 
involve  greater  student 
responsibility  and  reduce 
curriculum  inconsistencies. 

Under  the  old  advising 
system  a  staff  of  professional 
advisers  was  available,  from 
which  an  adviser  was  assigned  to 
each  student  according  to  that 
student's  major.   Many  students 
stayed  with  that  adviser 
throughout  their  college  career. 
This  system  forced  the  student  to 
adviser  ratio  to  be  incredibly 
high,  often  as  high  as  1000-to-l. 

Under  the  new  system, 
however,  the  ratio  was  cut  down 
tremendously.   Freshmen  were 
still  assigned  to  the  professional 
advisers,  but  the  ratio  was  now 
approximately  400-to-l.   Sopho- 
mores, juniors  and  seniors  were 
now  assigned  to  a  faculty  adviser 
with  that  ratio  being  about  20-to- 
1 .  With  the  low  student  to 
adviser  ratio,  interaction  and 
personal  contact  was  higher  than 
in  previous  years. 

Dr.  Michael  Haynes,  direc- 
tor of  academic  advising,  said, 

IF 

The  implementation  of  the  new  advising  system 
and  the  distribution  ol  the  DAPRs  causes  many 
students  like  Tim  Price  to  take  more  time  with  their 
schedules.  The  College  of  Business  began  group 
registration  as  pari  of  the  new  advising  system. 


"We  tend  to  seek  the  students 
out  in  their  freshman  year  to 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to 
ignore  their  adviser.  Ideally  a 
student  comes  in  and  establishes 
a  close,  working  relationship 
with  an  adviser  during  the  first 
critical  months  of  school.  Then 
he  is  transferred  to  a  faculty 
adviser  for  a  more  specific  type  of 
advising." 

An  abrupt  change  inevitably 
brought  some  negative  reaction. 
Although  the  concept  was  appre- 
ciated, the  upper  classmen  felt 
the  shock  the  most.  Cathy 
Teeters  said,  "I  like  having  the 
faculty  input,  but  I  would  also 
like  to  keep  the  adviser  with 
which  I  started." 

As  a  part  of  this  new  advis- 
ing system,  each  student  re- 
ceived a  computer  description  of 
courses  taken  and  courses 
needed  called  a  Degree  Audit 
Progress  Report.  The  DAPRs 
were  available  at  any  of  the  six 
advising  resource  centers  listed 
in  the  Student  Advising  Hand- 
book and  from  faculty  advisers. 
Students  used  the  printouts  to 
monitor  their  own  progress. 

One  very  important  advan- 
tage of  the  new  system  was  that 
students  dealt  with  advisers  who 
were  very  knowledgeable  about 
their  subject,  Dr.  John  Strouse, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Secondary  Education,  said. 
Each  adviser  was  familiar  with 
the  content  of  the  courses  and 
the  times  they  were  offered.  He 


also  said  that  advisers  had  more 
time  to  spend  talking  with 
students  under  the  new  system. 

Tandy  Thornburg  agreed, 
she  said,  "I  like  the  new  advising 
system.  My  adviser  is  now  the 
head  of  the  fashion  merchandis- 
ing department  and  knows  more 
about  what's  going  on  in  my 
major." 

Another  advantage  was  the 
elimination  of  signatures  from 
the  drop/add  procedure,  Dr. 
Harold  Caldwell,  coordinator  of 
academic  advising,  said.  "This 
new  system  improves  advising 
delivery  to  the  student  and 
excells  the  old  system,"  he  said. 

Strouse  said  that  the  major 
disadvantage  of  the  new  system 
was  its  potential  for  inconsis- 
tency. Because  advisers  were  so 
spread  out  over  the  campus,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  discuss  and 
solve  the  various  problems  that 
arose.  Strouse  said,  "There  is  no 
one  person  that  says,  Tou  ask 
me  and  I'll  give  you  an  answer 
that  is  indisputable.'" 

Caldwell  said  that  he  could 
not  come  up  with  any  real  disad- 
vantages of  the  new  system 
without  making  them  up.  De- 
spite the  initial  confusion,  he  felt 
the  outlook  for  the  new  system 
was  very  positive.  "Every  stu- 
dent that  comes  in  for  assistance 
helps  us  fix  a  little  bug  not  only 
for  himself,  but  for  future  stu- 
dents as  well.  Eliminate  the 
bugs  and  we  have  a  jolly-good 
program."  0 
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Janice  Steele,  coordinator  of  undergraduate 
programs  for  the  College  of  Business,  helps  Gary 
Gibson  select  classes  for  Winter  Quarter.  The 
new  advising  system  provided  for  students  to  be 
assigned  to  an  advisor  within  their  department. 

m 

Ron  Murphy,  assistant  coordinator  for  instruc- 
tional and  advising  support  systems,  distributes 
informational  handbooks  to  students  about  the 
new  advising  system.  In  addition  to  the  hand- 
books, students  received  Degree  Analysis  Prog- 
ress Reports  (DAPR)  which  listed  all  the  classes 
taken  and  all  the  requirements  vet  to  be  fulfilled. 


•  Dale  Westrale 
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Handling  death  as  a  natural  event 


ealing  with  death 


by  Lisa  Ragan 


Jokes,  laughter  and  a 
general  light-heartedness 
were  common  in  Dr.  Char- 
les Carroll's  death  and 
dying  class. 

"It's  really  fun.  It's  not  a 
subject  people  associate  with  fun 
though,"  graduate  student  Di 
Johnson  said.  Johnson  took  HSC 
471/571  (death  and  dying)  to 
satisfy  credit  for  her  gerontology 
minor. 

However,  some  students 
took  death  and  dying  to  help 
them  deal  with  the  death  or 
impending  death  of  a  loved  one. 

Debbie  Spall  took  the 
course  to  help  her  deal  with 
death  in  general  since  death  was 
never  discussed  in  Spall's  family. 
Her  grandfather  was  in  poor 
health,  and  she  feared  his 
coming  death. 

Spall,  who  was  close  to 
both  her  grandparents,  said, 
"They're  the  dearest  people  in 
the  world  to  me,  and  when  they 
go,  it  will  be  really  hard  to  face." 

Carroll,  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  health  science, 
stressed,  however,  that  death 
and  dying  was  not  a  therapeutic 
course.   Carroll  said  the  main 
goals  of  the  course  were  "to 
accept  dying  as  a  natural  part  of 
living;  to  increase  one's  level  of 
personal  death  awareness;  to 


reduce  fears  and  myths  often 
associated  with  death  and  dying; 
and  to  see  how  death  and  dying 
could  focus  on  living." 

The  University  began 
offering  the  course  in  the  early 
1970s.  Topics  from  life  after 
death  theories  and  body  disposal 
methods  to  autopsies  and  the 
emotional  stages  of  dying  were 
covered. 

Requirements  for  students 
consisted  of  taking  one  field  trip 
to  Meeks  Mortuary  in  downtown 
Muncie,  completing  one  special 
project  such  as  visiting  cemeter- 
ies, funeral  homes  or  spiritual 
camps  and  attending  and  partici- 
pating in  guest  lectures. 

Guest  lecturers  included  a 
mortician,  a  lawyer,  a  Delaware 
County  coroner,  a  pastor  and  a 
funeral  home  director. 

Ken  Parson,  director  of 
Parson  Mortuary,  spoke  to  the 
class  about  talking  to  children 
about  death.  He  stressed  talking 
openly  to  children  about  the 
death  of  pets,  dead  animals  on 
roadsides  and  even  the  falling 
leaves  in  autumn.  Open  commu- 
nication was  to  help  children 
better  understand  death. 

For  her  special  project, 
graduate  student  Ruth  Michael 
created  a  symbolic  burial  blanket 
for  the  men  missing  in  action 
from  the  Vietnam  War. 

"Everyone  in  class  wrote  a 
message  that  they  would  say  to 
these  men,  and  I  wove  them 


together,"  Michael  said. 

Michael  wrote  the  mes- 
sages with  a  fabric  pen  on  a 
white  woven  blanket  accented 
with  pastel-colored  ribbons  .  She 
did  not  lose  anyone  in  the  war 
but  felt  very  strongly  about  the 
lack  of  attention  given  to  the 
MIAs.  Michael  wanted  to  give 
them  a  formal  blanket  because 
they  "didn't  receive  anything  for 
their  efforts  in  the  war." 

In  the  mid-70s,  several 
men  who  came  back  to  the 
University  from  the  Vietnam 
War  enrolled  in  the  course  to 
help  them  deal  with  what  hap- 
pened to  them  and  their  com- 
rades overseas,  Carroll  said. 

"Dying  and  death  are  less 
frightening  if  we  talk  about  it 
and  come  to  grips  with  it," 
Carroll  said.  "Our  nation 
teaches  that  it's  psychologically 
weak  to  grieve  when  actually 
survivors  must  learn  to  grieve. 
It's  not  abnormal  and  should  be 
seen  as  desirable  to  grieve." 

Students  taking  the  class 
ranged  from  having  firm 
religious  beliefs  to  being  agnos- 
tic. However,  Carroll  said  all 
students  came  together  based  on 
a  common  faith. 

Thus,  the  interest-level  in 
the  death  and  dying  class  re- 
mained high  and  positive. 
Looking  into  the  future  became 
less  threatening  as  students  ac- 
knowledged death  as  a  natural 
part  of  life.  0 
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Jill  Skillman,  a  post-graduate  teaching  major 
in  physical  and  health  science,  reviews  her 
text  before  class.  She  is  enrolled  in  professor 
William  Bock's  death  and  dying  class. 
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Professor  William  Bock  cracks  a  joke  in  his 
death  and  dying  class.  He  has  taught  the 
class  with  a  light  heart  for  approximately  ten 
years. 


•  Phil  Wingert 
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Reference  librarians  extend  diverse  resources 


earn  of  rescue 


by  Brook  Perdue 

A  panic-stricken 
student  rushes  to  the 
library  with  term  paper 
assignment  in  hand.  He 
fumbles  helplessly  through 
computer  systems,  periodi- 
cal guides  and  mountain- 
ous rows  of  reference 
books  in  search  of  re- 
search sources.  Hours 
later,  the  near-defeated 
student  stumbles  onto  his 
salvation— the  reference 
librarian. 

"We  often  get  students 
who  are  at  the  end  of  their  trail 
instead  of  coming  to  us  first," 
Judith  Koor,  head  of  Reference 
Services  at  Bracken  Library, 
said. 

Reference  Services  offered 
a  student-oriented  resource 
center  consisting  of  trained 
professionals  eager  to  help 
people  weed  their  way  through  a 
jungle  of  possible  reference 
sources.  The  reference  profes- 
sionals possessed  a  minimum  of 
a  master's  degree  in  library 
science  with  many  workers 
having  at  least  one  other 
master's  degree,  Koor  said. 

"It's  interesting  that 
students  tend  to  go  to  our 
student  assistants  for  help  first 
instead  of  coming  to  trained 
professionals,"  she  said.  "I  wish 
we  could  help  people  see  that  we 
want  to  be  of  service  to  them, 
and  they  don't  need  to  feel 
intimidated." 

Reference  assistance  was 
one  of  four  departments  under 
Reference  Services.  With  the 
goal  of  serving  people  most 
efficiently  and  effectively  in 
mind,  reference  assistance 
offered  several  programs  geared 
to  students. 


Intensive  work  with  Eng- 
lish 104  classes  was  one  such 
program.  "We  give  the  classes 
library  instruction  to  try  to  get  to 
undergraduate  students  right 
away  and  teach  them  library 
basics,"  Koor  said.  This  system- 
atic approach  of  guided  library 
tours  and  instruction  on  such  a 
full  scale  had  been  offered  for 
almost  10  years  and  often  ex- 
tended to  other  classes  such  as 
business  and  speech. 

"This  is  a  big  library,  and  I 
don't  know  where  everything  is, 
so  I'm  not  afraid  to  ask  for  help," 
Brad  Keller  said.  The  reference 
people  do  all  they  can  to  help  so  I 
try  to  come  to  them  first." 

Another  reference  service 
was  the  Term  Paper  Clinic.  The 
clinic  was  offered  once  each 
quarter  and  lasted  two  weeks  in 
order  to  give  individual  assis- 
tance to  students  on  how  to  use 
the  library  to  gather  term  paper 
sources.  Koor  said  when  an 
appointment  was  made — 24  hours 
in  advance — the  student  told  the 
Reference  librarian  his  term 
paper  subject.  At  the  subsequent 
meeting,  the  librarian  could  bring 
together  helpful  sources  to  start 
the  student  off. 

When  term  papers  were 
assigned  to  John  Meyers,  he  said 
that  was  when  he  utilized  refer- 
ence assistance  most.  Meyers  did 
say  he  tried  to  find  sources  on  his 
own  first,  but  if  he  was  unable  to, 
Meyers  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for 
help. 

"The  numbering  system  is 
just  crazy  in  the  library,  but  I 
know  the  reference  people  can 
help  me  find  what  I  can't,"  Mey- 
ers said.  "They  know  their  stuff 
so  I  know  I  can  come  to  them 
when  I  come  to  the  end  of  my 
sources,  and  they  can  usually 
help  me  find  sources  I  hadn't 
thought  of." 

The  Office  of  Library 
Instruction,  Computer  Search 
and  Interlibrary  Loan  were  parts 
of  the  Reference  Services  that 


helped  library  users  find  the 
information  needed  themselves, 
or  expand  the  resources  by 
offering  access  to  libraries  across 
the  country. 

"An  interesting  phenome- 
non with  the  automated  tools 
available  is  that  people  now  come 
to  us  less,"  Koor  said.  "What 
concerns  us  is  seeing  that  people 
use  the  right  source  in  the  best 
way." 

Koor  sugggested  that 
people  ask  reference  librarians 
for  assistance  to  make  sure  what 
they  think  they  should  use  is 
truly  the  source  they  need.  L 

Koor  also  said  she  wished      S 
she  could  say  that  people  were 
prepared  enough  to  come  to  the 
reference  area  knowing  what 
tools  to  use — "But  they're  not, 
and  that's  okay,"  she  said. 
"We're  here  to  teach  that.  We 
don't  want  students  to  feel 
afraid;  we  simply  want  to  zero  in 
on  what  they  need." 

Heather  McNamara  re- 
membered her  first  time  in  the 
library  as  overwhelming  and  was 
grateful  that  a  Reference  librar- 
ian approached  her  and  offered 
assistance. 

"I  was  looking  things  up 
and  didn't  know  where  to  go  or 
what  I  was  doing — I  was  just 
dazed,"  McNamara  said.  'They 
were  so  friendly  though  and 
showed  me  what  I  needed  and 
where  I  needed  to  go.  I  think  it's 
the  best  information  center  in 
the  library." 

Once  the  panic  and  anxiety 
of  finding  the  right  sources 
among  the  multitudes  subsided, 
such  feelings  of  the  near-defeated 
student  often  transformed  into 
appreciation  and  optimism,  Koor 
said.   Likewise,  Koor  said  the 
reference  librarians  had  positive 
attitudes  toward  students  and 
felt  that  being  able  to  help 
students  by  giving  them  what 
they  needed  was  a  pleasant  job  to 
perform.  0 
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Reference  librarian  Judith  Cobb  assists  Serena 
Landis  search  for  topic  on  the  new  OPAC  system. 
The  student  assistants,  and  professional  librari- 
ans knew  many  short  cuts  and  uniquel  resources 
which  helped  many  desperate,  distraught  stu- 
dents. 


International  student  Oh  Sang  Kwon  absorbs  a 
condensed  lesson  on  card  catalog  usage  from 
Chris  Hannon,  coordinator  of  library  instruction. 
One-on-one  assistance  was  key  to  the  success  of 
the  reference  services. 

& 

Behind  this  desk  Carol  Thompson  can  answer  or 
find  the  answer  to  almost  any  question  a  student, 
graduate  assistant  or  faculty  member  could  ask. 
The  reference  librarians  all  had  a  master's  degree 
in  library  science  and  many  held  at  least  one 
other  master's  degree. 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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Dr.  Lyons,  professor  of  natural  resources  1 01 , 
and  his  class  gaze  out  over  the  Irving  Broth- 
ers' stone  quarry.  This  was  one  of  many  trips 
the  classes  take  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
of  the  earth's  resources. 


0 

Junior  Jeannie  Kenusche  listens  to  a  lecture 

during  on  a  Natura  Resources  field  trip.  Dr. 

Lyons  took  Kuesche's  natural  resources  101 

class  to  the  Irving  Brothers'  stone  quarry. 
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Natural  resource  education  has  opportunities 

natural  interest 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 


•  Phil  Wingert 


A  degree  in  natural  re- 
sources provided  many 
students  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  careers  in  which 
they  could  work  outdoors 
with  the  earth's  natural 
resources  and  its  people. 
Natural  resource  studies 
also  allowed  students  the 
opportunity  to  examine  the 
natural  changes  in  the 
environment  and  those 
changes  caused  by  man. 

Chairperson  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  Dr. 
Charles  Mortensen,  said  the  five 
options  available  under  a  natural 
resources  major  were:  natural 
resource  studies;  natural  re- 
sources interpretation  and  public 
information;  outdoor  recreation 
management;  environmental 
protection;  and  land  resource 
management.  He  also  said 
approximately  130  students  were 
majoring  in  natural  resources 
and  approximately  60  were 
minoring  in  natural  resources. 

Mortensen  said  that 
students  spent  about  75  percent 
of  their  time  in  natural  resource 


classes  and  25  percent  in  classes 
outside  of  natural  resources. 

But  a  major  in  natural 
resources  involved  much  more 
than  classwork.  It  involved 
numerous  hours  of  laboratory 
work  and  additional  hours  of 
field  trips. 

"Although  the  lab  work 
does  take  up  a  lot  of  my  time," 
Ron  Hellmich  said,  "it  is  what  is 
helping  me  make  it  through  the 
classes.  It  is  very  practical  and 
very  good  experience." 

Mortensen  said,  "Students 
often  go  to  a  private  environ- 
mental learning  center  and  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  as  a 
naturalist  teacher.  It  (a  field 
trip)  is  an  on-site  opportunity  to 
see  how  resources  are  managed 
by  professionals  in  the  field." 

Like  many  other  depart- 
ments at  the  University,  the 
Department  of  natural  Resources 
offered  its  students  the  chance  to 
participate  in  practicums  and 
internships.  Although  prac- 
ticums or  internships  were 
required  in  only  two  of  the  five 
options,  they  were  strongly 
encouraged  in  all  options  because 
of  the  valuable  hands-on  experi- 
ence they  offered. 

Timothy  Morgan  said,  "I 
got  a  lot  of  experience  and  got  to 
see  a  lot  of  management  philoso- 
phies (in  my  practicum).   I  did 


everything  as  lowly  as  cleaning 
toilets  to  the  actual  management 
duties.  I  think  the  practicum  is  a 
real  plus  for  the  department." 

Because  of  the  various 
options  available  to  a  natural 
resources  major,  he  or  she  had 
many  career  opportunities  from 
which  to  choose. 

"In  this  department  at  Ball 
State,  you're  not  really  limited  to 
one  area.  You've  got  a  lot  of 
areas  you  can  go  (to)  after 
graduation,"  Hellmich  said.  "I'm 
very  happy  with  the  program." 

The  University  also  offered 
three  certificate  programs  to 
prepare  students  to  teach  natu- 
ral resources:  a  teaching  minor 
at  the  secondary  level;  a  support- 
ing concentration  at  the  junior 
high/middle  school  level;  and  an 
endorsement  at  the  elementary 
level.  These  certificates  were  for 
students  genuinely  interested  in 
the  environment  and  who 
wanted  to  pass  their  knowledge 
on  to  others. 

An  education  in  natural 
resources  gave  students  the 
opportunity  to  combine  their 
interests  in  nature,  their  abilities 
to  communicate  with  others  and 
their  desires  to  improve  the 
environment  into  a  benefical  and 
worthwhile  career.  0 
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Social  workers  find  solutions 


elping  is  goal 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 

The  desire  to  help 
others  led  many  students 
into  the  area  of  social  work. 
Approximately  235  social 
work  majors  worked  toward 
their  bachelor's  degree. 
This  allowed  them  to  com- 
bine their  professional 
knowledge  of  the  field  with 
their  personal  communica- 
tion abilities  in  hopes  of 
helping  others. 

Chairperson  of  the  social 
work  department,  Dr.  Harry 
Macy,  said,  "The  (social  work) 
major  prepares  students  for 
direct  practice  when  they  finish 
school."  He  said  that  the 
bachelor's  degree  was  enough  to 
gain  employment,  but  some 
students  decided  to  enter  gradu- 
ate school  before  pursuing 
careers  in  social  work. 

Macy  said  that  unlike 
many  other  departments,  the 
social  work  major  did  not  offer 
students  a  list  of  options  from 
which  to  choose,  because  all 
social  work  majors  were  required 
to  take  the  same  core  classes. 
However,  students  were  given 


the  opportunity  to  specialize  in 
certain  areas  through  course 
electives,  volunteer  experiences 
and  minors  in  other  areas. 

Ruth  Holdeman  said  the 
classwork  was  very  beneficial.  "I 
think  the  courses  are  pretty 
applicable  and  practical.  I  think 
they  do  a  good  job  of  integrating 
theory  and  practice,"  Holdeman 
said.  She  also  said  that  she  put 
many  ideas  from  her  classes  into 
practice  during  her  summer  job 
at  a  camp  for  inner-city  kids  and 
their  families  in  Chicago. 

"The  classes  are  very  vital 
to  my  major,"  Teri  Dodd  said. 
'They  are  very  structured  and 
very  essential  to  what  we  are 
doing." 

Macy  said  that  in  addition 
to  the  hours  spent  in  the  class- 
room, students  were  required  to 
volunteer  a  certain  amount  of 
their  time  outside  the  classroom. 
Students  went  to  nursing  homes, 
day  care  centers,  hospitals, 
prisons  and  other  places  where 
their  services  were  needed. 
Many  completed  their  volunteer 
work  th.  ough  Student  Volunteer 
Service; ,  a  campus  organization 
providing  students  with  moral 
support  as  a  mode  to  practice 
their  coursework. 

"It's  really  when  you 
volunteer  that  you  find  out  what 




areas  you  like,"  Dodd  said. 

Many  students  were 
involved  with  the  Student  Social 
Work  Association  (SSWA).  Dodd, 
president  of  the  organization, 
said  the  organization  planned 
recreational  activities  and  special 
projects  for  the  Muncie  commu- 
nity. It  provided  many  opportu- 
nities for  students  and  faculty  to 
work  together  and  socialize 
without  the  limitations  of  the 
classroom. 

Experienced  faculty  mem- 
bers contributed  tremendously  to 
the  success  of  the  department.  "I 
think  it  is  a  good  department,  but 
I  don't  think  it  gets  the  credit  it 
deserves  on  this  campus,"  Dodd 
said.  'The  faculty  are  very  good. 
Even  though  they  teach,  they  are 
still  involved  in  other  aspects  of 
social  work." 

Holdeman  said,  "My 
experiences  have  been  very 
positive,  and  I  have  been  chal- 
lenged to  do  my  best  work." 

Social  work  majors  had  a 
variety  of  job  opportunities  to 
choose  from;  all  of  which  gave 
students  the  opportunity  to  help 
others. Whether  the  problem  was 
mental  or  physical,  personal  or 
family-related,  social  work 
majors  were  available  to  help 
find  solutions.  0 
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Removing  wood  slats  from  a  wall,  Jennifer  Sh- 
erfick  helps  clear  out  a  burned  house  on  E. 
Jackson  St.  Sherflck  was  one  of  three  social 
work  students  who  participated  in  Habitat  for 
Humanity,  a  non-profit  community  service 
organization. 


•  Dale  Westrate 
0 

Knocking  down  the  remaining  supports,  Mark 
Sherf  ick  works  to  level  a  fire-destroyed  home. 
Sherfick  worked  with  other  students,  faculty 
and  Muncie  residents  during  the  non-profit 
Habitat  for  Humanity  project. 

0 

Kicking  and  pulling,  Mark  Sherfick  flattens  the 
remaining  wall  studs  of  this  house.  Sherfick 
worked  for  three  hours  with  49  other  volun- 
teers in  demolishing  the  burned  building. 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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•  Dale  Westrale 
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Amy  Smith  helps  Don  Leon  with  his  computer 
vocabulary  assignment  for  CC  213.  Students 
often  worked  in  groups  to  make  the  work  go 
faster. 

0 

Music  makes  work  easier  for  Carl  Nelson  as  he 
workes  on  his  CS  120.  Many  students  found 
alternative  ways  to  concentrate  while  working  on 
computer  assignments. 
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Computer  science  stresses  communication 

hanging  times 


by  Brook  Perdue 

From  mailing  to  bank- 
ing to  shopping,  computers 
became  commonplace 
during  the  technological 
age.  Games,  graphics, 
grading  and  evaluating 
were  all  invaded  by  the 
computer  wave.  The  com- 
puter science  department 
kept  up  with  the  wave 
through  an  intense  and 
continually  changing  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Clinton  Fuelling, 
department  chairman,  said  the 
undergraduate  program  was 
geared  for  training  students  in 
computer  systems,  with  empha- 
sis in  building  software.  Prob- 
lem-solving was  a  key  instru- 
ment in  meeting  this  objective. 

"The  world  changes  a  lot, 
so  our  problem  is  how  to  organize 
an  adaptable  system,"  Fuelling 
said.  "We  want  students  to  learn 
how  to  work  in  groups,  so  we 
make  our  problems  so  big  they 
can't  work  them  out  on  their 
own." 

Fuelling  also  said  the 
technique  taught  students  the 
importance  of  getting  along  and 
communicating — two  areas  often 
overlooked  among  computer 
majors.  He  cites  the  dedication 


to  the  project  as  a  problem  and 
says  "we  forget  about  the  human 
perspective.  The  attitude  ap- 
pears to  be  ,  'So  what  if  we  killed 
a  few  people  in  the  process,'  and 
we're  trying  to  change  that 
stereotype." 

Changes  in  this  area 
included  working  with  the 
English  and  psychology  depart- 
ments to  develop  better  human 
relations  skills  and  requiring 
computer  science  students  to 
take  a  speech  class.  A  major 
strength  of  the  department  was 
the  professors'  dedication  to  one- 
on-one  assistance. 

The  program's  intensity 
was  a  concern  of  students  and 
faculty  alike.  "Sometimes  I  think 
we  push  too  much  in  computer 
science.  That's  why  we  need  to 
re-focus  on  liberal  arts,"  Fuelling 
said. 

Fuelling  said,  open  lab 
time,  instead  of  structured  lab 
time,  may  have  irritated  a 
problem  of  too  much  time  spent 
on  lab  work. 

Bev  Smith  said,  "It  takes  a 
lot  of  time  in  the  lab.  .  .  When  a 
student  has  a  paper  deadline,  he 
can  get  information  and  get  the 
deadline  done  in  his  room,  but 
with  computer  deadlines,  you 
have  to  go  to  a  terminal  and 
correctly  run  out  the  project  to  be 
able  to  turn  it  in." 

Enhancing  the  program's 
reputation,  it  was  accredited  in 
the  spring  of  1987;  the  program 
was  one  of  less  than  50  in  the 


nation  accredited. 

"Ball  State  has  a  strong 
program,  and  it's  getting  better 
all  the  time.  Going  into  semes- 
ters, I  think  a  lot  of  positive 
changes  will  be  implemented 
from  evaluations  that  have  been 
done,"  Barb  Bauman  said. 

Another  benefit  of  the 
program  was  the  opportunity  for 
work  experience.  Through 
cooperative  education  programs 
and  University  internships, 
students  learned  how  the  com- 
puter system  worked  in  the  job 
world.  The  experience  was  often 
crucial,  as  most  employers 
required  three  years  of  experi- 
ence for  employment  considera- 
tion, Fuelling  said. 

Smith  worked  as  a  Univer- 
sity intern  for  two  years,  with 
benefits  of  getting  paid  for  her 
work  and  earning  a  certificate 
upon  completion.  "I  like  the 
feeling  that  this  is  going  to  be 
useful,"  She  said.  "Everything  is 
so  technology-centered  now  that 
I  think  finding  a  job  won't  be  so 
hard." 

Although  meeting  the 
changing  demands  of  the  boom- 
ing computer  age  was  difficult, 
the  program  had  come  a  long 
way.  Fuelling  said,  "It's  tough  to 
stay  current  with  the  field 
moving  so  fast,  but  our  students 
are  very  energetic.  We  expect  so 
much  more  from  students  today; 
life  becomes  no  easier  with 
technology  I  suppose,  we  only 
expect  higher  production."  0 
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Simulation,  hands-on  training  prepares  marketers 


mproving  business 


by  Brook  Perdue 

Marketing  was  an  area 
of  business  focused  on 
consumer-oriented  man- 
agement of  the  flow  of 
products  and  services  from 
the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  flexibility  of  the 
program  allowed  students 
to  gear  the  program  to 
individual  needs.  The 
pragmatic  learning  tech- 
niques offered  through 
course  work,  internships 
and  the  student-operated 
Better  Business  Bureau 
were  key  tools. 

"I  think  marketing  gives 
excellent  background  training  for 
almost  any  area,"  Kay  Heffelmire 
said.  "It  doesn't  limit  your  career 
possibilities  like  other  majors 
might,  that's  why  I  became  a 
marketing  major.  In  our  society 
everything  is  marketed  in  some 
way;  so  it's  important  to  get 
training  in  how  to  market 
myself,  and  I  feel  like  I  can  do 
that  now,"  Heffelmire  said. 

Six  options  composed  the 
program's  basic  structure. 
Students  could  choose  emphasis 
in:  sales  and  promotion,  retail- 
ing, physical  distribution,  gen- 
eral marketing,  shopping  center 
administration  or  insurance 
marketing. 


"The  six  options  represent 
shading,  they're  not  radical," 
William  Moser,  administrative 
assistant  to  the  department 
head,  said.  "If  a  person  wants  to 
add  any  option,  he  only  has  to 
take  two  more  courses,  and  that's 
a  legitimate  common  core," 
Moser  said.  He  also  said  that, 
philosophically,  a  person  in 
marketing  should  be  able  to  do 
the  jobs  of  others  in  his  depart- 
ment instead  of  specializing, 
explaining  the  significant  over- 
lapping of  marketing  courses. 

A  final  benefit  of  the  course 
work  was  capstone  courses. 
'These  are  courses  used  to  give  a 
sense  of  cohesion  to  all  market- 
ing courses  before  the  student 
graduates,"  Moser  said. 

Through  discussion, 
simulation  and  "hands-on" 
assignments  students  were 
prepared  to  make  suitable 
presentations  to  employers  once 
the  students  reached  the  job 
market. 

"The  description  of  the 
courses — learning  about  con- 
sumer rights  and  consumer 
fraud — gave  me  an  interest  in 
minoring  in  marketing,"  Michele 
VanKleeck  said.  "For  Marketing 
380,  we're  required  to  work  for 
the  Better  Business  Bureau,  and 
it's  really  good  being  able  to  help 
people  in  the  community  with 
their  problems  since  I  want  to  go 
into  a  managerial  position  and 
help  customers,"  VanKleeck  said. 

Internships  were  used  to 
improve  the  students'  depth  of 
understanding  of  American 
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Chris  Wood  struggles  to  stay  alert  in  his  Market- 
ing 465  class.  The  logistics  class  forced  students 
to  keep  track  of  many  different  elements  of  small 
business. 


business  and  the  role  of  the 
marketing  system.  Moser  said 
99  percent  of  the  students  doing 
internships  promoted  the  intern- 
ship themselves. 

"The  employer  is  buying 
not  just  the  program  the  student 
presents,  but  the  student  as  well. 
One  of  our  students  went  to  IBM 
to  present  information  concern- 
ing his  internship  and  landed  a 
job  on  the  spot,"  Moser  said. 

One  of  the  department's 
most  unique  learning  tools  was 
its  Better  Business  Bureau, 
serving  the  University  and 
Delaware  County.  The  Bureau 
was  established  in  1974  and  was 
the  only  Better  Business  Bureau 
in  the  world  established  and  run 
solely  by  students.  To  work  for 
the  Bureau,  students  underwent 
rigorous  training,  Moser  said,  as 
the  operation  was  not  a  lab. 

Moser  said  students  were 
trained  as  productive  sales 
people  rather  than  company 
chairmen  since,  "in  reality,  75  to 
80  percent  go  into  sales  initially." 

Despite  the  efforts  of 
educators  to  prepare  students  for 
the  job  market,  Moser  acknowl- 
edged that  much  textbook 
information  was  obsolete  by  the 
time  a  student  graduated. 
Therefore,  the  keys  of  education 
were  to  teach  students  how  to 
learn  and  how  to  budget  time. 

"You'll  not  be  able  to 
succeed  in  the  future  unless 
you're  able  to  continue  being 
educated  forever.  I'm  convinced 
of  that,"  Moser  said.  0 
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Marketing  Professor  William  Moser  explains  an 
element  of  small  business  inventory  to  his  class. 
Moser  was  administrative  assistant  in  the  market- 
ing department. 
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Michelle  Smith  jots  down  some  notes  during  class 
as  Troy  Harshman  does  all  he  can  to  stay  awake. 
Students  were  often  required  to  record  large 
amounts  of  information  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
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In  worlds  far  from  any  adult's,  two  Burris  students 
work  on  their  artwork.  Michelle  Smith  lent  a 
helping  hand. 


Student-teachers  improve 

ands-on 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 


The  student-teaching 
experience  exposed  stu- 
dents to  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties which  prepared  them 
for  a  career  in  education. 
Students  began  preparing 
for  this  experience  as  early 
as  their  freshman  year. 

Coordinator  of  student- 
teaching  programs,  secondary 
education,  Dr.  Dennis  Redburn 
defined  the  philosophy  of  stu- 
dent-teaching as  placing  "the 
best  prepared  student-teacher  we 
can  prepare,  with  the  best 
supervisor  we  can  locate,  in  the 
best  university  support  and 
counsel  we  can  muster,  and  to 
facilitate  their  study  of  teaching 
in  a  laboratory  mode." 

Education  majors  also 
received  additional  experience  by 
participating  in  classroom 
activities  at  Burris  Laboratory 
School. 

Students  often  began  their 
student-teaching  by  observing 
the  class  and  the  supervising 
teacher.  Students  may  have  also 
observed  classes  in  other  schools 
within  that  system  to  better 
understand  how  the  school 
worked  as  a  whole.   From  there 
the  student  began  participating 
in  the  classroom  more  and 
eventually  moved  to  the  position 
of  assistant  teacher.  Redburn 
said  that  students  were  involved 
in  teaching  activities  about  50 
percent  of  the  time  they  were 
student-teaching. 

According  to  Redburn, 
there  were  usually  an  average  of 
seven  or  eight  personal  contacts 
between  the  student  and  a 
university  supervisor  during  the 


student-teaching  experience. 
There  was  also  constant  contact 
by  mail  and  occasionally  by 
telephone.  The  supervisor 
remained  on-call  at  all  times  in 
case  students  experienced  any 
problems. 

Redburn  listed  specific 
objectives  of  the  student-teaching 
experience:  to  give  students  the 
opportunity  to  put  theory  into 
practice;  to  allow  students  to  test 
their  abilities  as  teachers;  to 
expose  students  to  the  problems 
involved  in  teaching;  to  help 
students  apply  basic  principles  in 
new  situations;  to  help  students 
discover  their  own  philosophies 
of  education.  These  objectives 
were  all  important  to  becoming  a 
successful  teacher. 

David  Hobson  said  that  his 
student-teaching  experience  was 
individualized.  "I  was  under  two 
different  teachers,"  Hobson  said, 
"and  each  teacher  was  very 
different.  It  totally  depends  on 
what  teacher  you  are  under.  One 
was  willing  to  give  me  total 
control,  but  the  other  one 
wasn't." 

Redburn  said,  "It  is  an 
experience,  but  it  is  a  protected 
experience.  It  is  not  to  see  if 
they  (student-teachers)  can 
survive,  but  to  help  them  grow. 
The  idea  behind  it  is  a  controlled 
growth  experience." 

Tonya  Thornburg  felt  that 
she  was  fortunatein  her  student- 
teaching  position.  "I've  been 
fortunate,"  she  said.  "She  (my 
supervising  teacher)  has  been 
very  good  about  giving  me 
feedback  in  a  positive  way." 

Many  students  considered 
student-teaching  a  beneficial 
part  of  their  total  education. 
This  gave  students  the  chance  to 
decide  if  teaching  was  the  career 
for  them.  0 
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Intent  on  her  art  project,  a  Burris  gradeschooler 
gets  a  little  help  from  Charlotte  Smith.  Participa- 
tion classwork  at  Burris  helped  develop  solid 
teaching  skills  with  "hands-on"  training. 

0 

Telling  time  is  still  in  the  future  for  this  young  boy. 
Susan  Meyers  used  a  game  to  teach  students 
how  to  read  a  clock. 
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Students  commit  themselves 

OTC  lives 


by  Sheila  Marshall 


ROTC  was  more  than  just 
a  hobby.  Students  in  the 
program  committed  at  least 
four  years  of  their  lives  to 
serving  their  country  after 
college  graduation. 

ROTC— Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps — was  a  branch  of 
the  United  States  Army  allowing 
students  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion and  military  training  at  the 
same  time. 

"I  especially  enjoy  the  classes 
where  I  can  learn  about  leader- 
ship-training and  (sic)  -skills," 
Emily  Franciscotty  said. 

ROTC  was  offered  as  either  a 
minor  or  a  major.  According  to 
Maj.  Omer  Clifton  Tooley, 
Assistant  Profesor  of  Military 
Science,  military  science  classes 
could  have  been  taken  without 
any  obligation. 

"Classes  are  available  from  the 
100  level  classes,  which  offer  just 
a  general  knowledge  of  the 
military,  to  400  level  classes  for 
contracted  students,"  Tooley 
said.  "If  a  student  wants  a 
scholarship  though,  he  must  sign 
a  contract  before  he  can  take  300 
plus  level  courses." 

Scholarships  were  available  for 
one  to  four  years  and  covered 
tuition,  about  $100  for  books  and 
$100  a  month  for  personal  use. 

"The  scholarships  sound  great," 
Mike  Carlton  said,  "but  we  really 
have  to  work  for  it." 

Carlton  said  he  was  required  to 


participate  in  physical  training 
with  other  cadets  three  mornings 
each  week.  He  also  attended  a 
field  excercise  one  weekend  a 
quarter  and  a  summer  camp  for 
six  weeks. 

The  field  experiences  included 
helicoptor  training  in  the  fall  and 
a  ranger  challenge  in  the  winter. 
The  1988  summer  camp  was  to 
be  held  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Indianapolis. 

The  ranger  challenge  was  a 
competition  held  with  other 
college  ROTC  groups.  It  began 
at  a  state  level,  moved  to  a 
regional  level  and  ended  on  the 
national  level. 

"About  300  colleges  and  univer- 
sities in  all  compete  in  the 
ranger  challenge,"  Tooley  said. 

"The  ranger  challenge  is  one  of 
the  greatest  challenges  during 
the  year,"  Carlton  said.  "It 
challenges  us  in  more  physical 
ways  than  you  could  possibly 
think  of." 

Being  a  woman  in  a  tradition- 
ally mai.'s  role  did  not  make  a 
difference  for  ROTC  cadets. 
Franciscotty  said,  "Everyone  is 
behind  you  whether  you  are  male 
or  female.  I  think  it  is  because 
we  are  all  after  the  same  pur- 
pose, protecting  our  country." 

She  said  that  although  more 
men  than  women  were  in  ROTC 
she  did  not  feel  outnumbered 
because  the  cadets  worked 
together. 

"It  is  more  like  we  are  all 
friends.  No  one  looks  to  see  if 
you  are  male  or  female  before 
they  accept  you  as  a  friend  and  a 
cadet,"  Franciscotty  said,  gf 
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Scott  Kirchoff  practices  rapelllng  at  the  Uni- 
versity football  stadium.  Rapelling,  along 
with  other  physical  exercises,  was  part  of  the 
ROTC  physical  training  program. 


•  John  Maxwell 
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•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  allows  stu- 
dents a  college  education  and  military  train- 
ing with  a  range  of  classes  from  the  1 00  levels 
to  the  400  levels.  Students  learn  leadership 
skills  along  with  physical  training  three  morn- 
ings per  week. 
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Classes  for  the  ROTC  cadets  range  from  the 
general  knowlege  of  the  military  to  the  levels 
for  the  contracted  students.  ROTC  is  offered 
as  both  a  major  or  a  minor. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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Dr.  Mohammad  Behforouz  carefully  ex- 
plains a  molecular  configuration  to  his 
organic  chemistry  class.  Class  labs 
brought  to  life  textbook  principles 
through  illustrations. 
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Research  in  the  summer 


earn  work 


by  Sheila  Marshall 

"The  chemistry  depart- 
ment was  all  geared  up  for 
a  great  year,"  Ralph  D. 
Joyner,  chairman  and 
professor  of  chemistry  said. 

The  Summer  Chemistry 
Research  program  was  a  pro- 
gram the  department  sponsored 
every  year,  adding  to  its  gearing 
process.   Chemistry  majors,  both 
graduates  and  undergraduates, 
worked  together  as  a  team  to 
find  an  answer  to  a  problem 
proposed  to  them  by  a  staff 
member. 

Joyner  said  the  1987 
Summer  Chemistry  Research 
program  went  well,    with  15 
undergraduates  and  seven 
graduates  participating  in  this 
program.  The  program,  however, 
was  open  to  all  chemistry  majors. 

"This  was  one  of  our 


largest  research  teams  since  we 
started  the  program,"  said 
Joyner.  "I  expect  next  year's 
program  will  be  even  larger  as 
publicity  gets  around  of  what  a 
great  program  it  is." 

Sherrye  Bredemeyer  said, 
"This  is  my  first  year  here  at 
BSU,  but  the  department  excites 
me.  I  would  like  very  much  to 
join  the  research  team  this 
summer." 

Joining  the  chemistry 
department  was  chemistry 
professor,  Patricia  Lang.  Lang  is 
a  graduate  from  Ball  State 
University  and  did  her  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Miami. 
Her  doctorate  was  in  chemistry 
with  special  studies  in  vibra 
microspecrocposy. 

Lisa  LaBundy  said  she  had 
most  of  the  chemistry  professors. 
"I  just  really  like  chemistry. 
The  professors  here  make 
it  so  interesting.''^ 
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•  Derek  Clay 


Jama  Fox  indulges  in  the  fruits  of  her 
labor,  eating  an  orange  while  extracting  oil 
from  an  orange  peel  in  organic  chemistry 
class.  The  class  used  experiments  as 
valuable  learning  techniques. 
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Institute  of  Gerontology  combines  skills 

Iderly  benefit 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 

Everyone  grows  old 
eventually.  It  is  a  fact  of 
life.  The  percentage  of 
elderly  was  steadily  in- 
creasing because  young 
women  were  more  career- 
oriented  and  were  having 
fewer  children  than  women 
of  the  past.  "We  (the  eld- 
erly) are  becoming  a  voting 
block,"  said  graduate  stu- 
dent Mary  Stults.  "We  must 
learn  to  utilize  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  aging  rather 
than  just  shoving  them  in  a 
corner." 

The  Institute  of  Gerontology 
was  available  to  help  students 
learn  more  about  the  elderly. 
Founded  in  the  1970s,  the 
gerontological  institute  was  the 
oldest  in  Indiana.  Undergradu- 
ate students  were  allowed  to 
minor  in  gerontology,  and  gradu- 
ate students  were  given  a  choice 
between  a  major  or  minor.   Ball 
State  was  the  only  state  univer- 
sity that  offered  a  degree  in 
gerontology. 

Stults  said  that  gerontology 
deals  with  all  aspects  of  the 
aging.  "Our  goal  is  to  make  the 
younger  people  feel  accepting 
(toward  the  elderly),"  she  said. 


Dr.  Gary  Meunier,  director  of 
the  institute,  said  three  main 
components  composed  the 
program.  The  first  was  educa- 
tion. Students  were  required  to 
take  certain  classes  in  which 
they  learned  about  the  elderly. 
They  were  also  encouraged  to 
take  electives  relating  gerontol- 
ogy to  their  majors.  The  second 
component  was  research.  Stu- 
dents conducted  research 
through  various  grant  projects. 
The  final  component  was  service 
(experience).  Students  were 
required  to  complete  an  intern- 
ship where  they  actually  worked 
in  a  hospital,  nursing  home  or 
other  institution. 

The  core  requirement  is  to 
do  something  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  the  older  folks," 
Meunier  said. 

"I  think  the  push  making  it  a 
requirement  to  do  an  internship 
is  very  beneficial,"  Christie 
Horvath  said.  The  internship  is 
really  where  you  decide  what  you 
want  to  do." 

The  institute  consisted  of 
many  non-traditional  students. 
"We  are  a  hotbed  of  non-tradi- 
tional students,"  Meunier  said. 
The  average  age  of  our  students 
is  30.  They  (non-traditional 
students)  find  themselves  work- 
ing more  and  more  with  older 
people  and  want  to  enhance  their 
skills."  He  said  that  many  of 
these  students  continue  to  work 
while  taking  classes,  and  many 
return  to  their  jobs  when  fin- 
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Mary  Machado  teaches  a  class  the  concepts  of 
gerontology.  Machado  taught  at  the  Institute  of 
Gerontology  Winer  Quarter. 


ished  with  classes. 

"It  (gerontology)  is  so  mul- 
tidisciplinary,"  said  curricular 
adviser  Joy  Hardacre.  "We  do 
have  core  requirements,  but 
beyond  that  you  can  choose  from 
any  field  you  are  interested  in. 
It's  fun  to  help  students  sculpt  a 
career  in  gerontology."  She  said 
that  an  understanding  of  the 
elderly  is  important  to  any 
career.  "We're  just  now  recogniz- 
ing the  fact  that  we'd  better  get 
started  getting  students  edu- 
cated in  the  field,"  Hardacre  said. 

The  institute  allowed  stu- 
dents to  combine  their  desires  to 
learn  about  the  elderly  with  their 
major  interests  of  study.  "I  think 
the  institute  definitely  well 
rounds  you  as  far  as  giving  a 
sampling  of  what  is  available," 
Horvath  said.  "We  are  such  a 
new  field  that  everybody  is  so 
bubbly  and  excited  about  it.  It's 
like  an  adventure." 

"For  those  who  desire  to  go 
into  gerontology,  the  people  will 
help  in  every  way  possible  to  get 
the  students  the  attention  they 
need,"  Stults  said.  "This  becomes 
your  home  on  campus.  They 
really  care  that  you  get  the 
classes  you  need.  It's  really  a 
warm  and  caring  atmosphere 
here." 

Growing  old  is  inevitable. 
But  learning  about  the  elderly 
may  have  better  prepared 
students  for  the  future — when 
they  become  the  elderly.  0 
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•  Susan  DuBois 
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•  Susan  DuBois 
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Students  of  gerontology  study  the  elderly  popula- 
tion and  their  role  in  society.  Mary  Machado 
taught  classes  which  drew  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents of  all  ages. 
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Jane  Stephan,  intern,  shares  home  cooking  with 
Pauline  Mitchell.  Stephan's  responsibilities  in- 
cluded helping  Mitchell  perform  household  duties 
upon  Mitchell's  hospital  release. 
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Economics  offers  options  for  students,  society 


upply  and  demand 


by  Jackie  Teegarden 

All  civilizations  in  the 
world  faced  a  similar  prob- 
lem: Their  citizens 
possesed  unlimited  desires 
for  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  but  they  did  not 
always  possess  the  re- 
sources or  capabilities  to 
fulfill  those  desires.  The 
field  of  economics  involved 
the  examination  of  this 
problem  and  offers  a  collec- 
tion of  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

Chairperson  of  the  depart- 
ment of  economics,  Dr.  Norman 
VanCott,  said  62  students  were 
majoring  in  economics.  These 
students  realized  the  importance 
of  an  education  in  economics. 
Furthermore,  they  recognized 
the  relationship  between  a 
working  understanding  of  the 
economic  system  and  a  successful 
career  in  business,  government 
and  a  number  of  other  profes- 
sions. 

As  part  of  the  College  of 
Business,  the  department  of 
economics'  undergraduate 


programs  were  accredited  by  the 
American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 
Schools  of  Business.  Economics 
classes  helped  students  not  only 
to  define  the  problems  in  society, 
but  also  to  analyze  the  problems 
and  make  value  judgments 
about  them. 

Michelle  Orcutt  said,  "I 
think  that  we're  fortunate  to 
have  such  knowledgeable  and 
experienced  professors  (in  the 
economics  department)  available 
to  us." 

VanCott  said  that  students 
majoring  in  economics  had  two 
options.  They  could  have  pur- 
sued a  degree  under  the  business 
option  or  under  the  liberal  arts 
option.  The  90-hour  business 
option  was  mainly  for  students 
pursuing  a  career  strictly  in  the 
business  sector  of  society;  the  48 
hour  liberal  arts  option  was 
geared  more  to  students  looking 
for  a  career  specifically  in  eco- 
nomics. 

In  addition  to  economics 
classes,  students  were  able  to 
join  the  economics  club.   Orcutt, 
co-president  of  the  club,  said  that 
the  club  was  started  up  again 
during  1986  Fall  Quarter  after  a 
period  of  inactivity.  At  one  time 
the  club  was  strictly  an  econom- 
ics honorary,  but  the  require- 
ments limited  its  membership 
too  much.  Thus,  the  economics 


honorary  was  combined  with  the 
idea  of  a  club  where  anyone 
interested  could  join. 

Orcutt  said  the  club  spon- 
sored lectures  by  professors  and 
gave  students  an  opportunity  to 
get  to  know  the  professors  better 
since  the  students  and  professors 
were  able  to  interact  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  classroom.  Orcutt 
said  the  club  attempted  to 
change  peoples'  opinions  that 
economics  was  boring.  "We  like 
to  make  it  interesting,"  she  said. 

"A  degree  in  economics  will 
allow  students  to  obtain  jobs  in 
the  financial  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy," VanCott  said.   He  said  this 
included  the  government,  bank- 
ing institutions,  brokerage  firms, 
insurance  companies  and  other 
related  areas.  He  also  said  that 
some  students  obtained  degrees 
in  economics  as  part  of  their  pre- 
law training. 

VanCott  said  that  some 
students  pursued  a  teaching 
career  in  economics.  Although 
the  subject  of  economics  was 
predominantly  taught  at  the 
college  level,  its  presence  was 
increasing  at  the  high  school 
level. 

For  several  students,  a 
degree  in  economics  was  the  first 
step  in  helping  society  ease  the 
conflict  between  unlimited  wants 
and  limited  resources.  0 
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Dr.  Norman  VanCott  demonstrates  the  origins 
of  money  to  one  of  his  economics  200 
classes.  There  were  62  students  majoring  in 
economics. 
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Professor  of  economics,  Dr.  Norman  VanCott 
explains  the  origins  of  money  to  his  econom- 
ics 200  class.  Economics  classes  are  part  of 
business,  pre-law  and  other  majors. 


•  John  Maxwell 


•  John  Maxwell 
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Most  elements  of  a  college  retain  a  sense  of 
sameness.  Yet,  what  will  inevitably  keep1  the 
atmosphere  original  is  the  people.  Each  year  is 
made  unique  by  this  one  ingredient-the  students. 

Arriving  from  diverse  backgrounds,  the 
students  participated  in  the  year  which  formed  its 
own  idiosyncrasies.  The  debates  that  evolved  were 
different  from  prior  years.  Petitions  were  passed 
to  close  Riverside  Avenue  for  the  Bike-a-thon.  The 
AIDS  epidemic  brought  with  it  the  topic  of  safe  sex 
and  therein  the  controversy  of  whether  to  put 
condom  machines  in  the  residence  halls.  The  issues 
and  the  people  involved  were  what  made  this  year 
different  from  the  previous. 

The  student  body  was  identified  as  being  92 
percent  Hoosier,  six  percent  were  classified  as 
coming  from  out-of-state  and  two  percent  were 
international  students. 

These  were  the  people  who  shaped  the 
personality  of  the  year.  Each  had  different  ideals, 
problems  and  solutions  from  the  next.  It  was 
certain  that  as  each  progressed  through  the  year, 
each  would  be  one  step  closer  to  the  next. 


•  Dale  Weslrate 


Jeff  Paulin,  Mark  Krom  and  Grant  Harpel  re- 
lease energy  from  the  hassles  of  college  life  at 
a  men's  home  basketball  game.  The  style  and 
self  expression  of  individual  students  was  a 
crucial  part  in  the  overall  complexion  of  the 
University  and  the  year. 
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•  Susan  DuBois 

The  degrees  available  at  the  Uni- 
versity are  as  diverse  as  the  per- 
sonalities of  those  attempting  to 
gain  them.  Larry  Costello,  a 
graduate  assistant  for  the  depart- 
ment of  journalism,  edits  the  jour- 
nalism alumni  newsletter  as  part 
of  his  assistantship  obligations. 

A  little  relaxation  combined  with 
the  long  lecture  of  his  marketing 
course  makes  class  more  bear- 
able for  Troy  Harshman.  Each 
person's  individuality  led  to  the 
total  success  of  the  University  as  a 
whole. 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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Randolph  Abendschein 

Telecommunications  • 

Linda  Addington 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections  * 

Alexandre  Agbom 
English  Literature 

Kristin  Agnew 
Business  • 

Karen  Aigner 

Graphic  Design  - 


Idowu  Alaketu 
Industrial  Technology 

Shannon  Alderman 

Finance 

Robert  Alford 

Marketing 

Bernard  Allen 
Exercise  Science 

Kevin  Alter 

Management 


Jodi  Amlingmeyer 

Telecommunications  • 

Laura  Amrhein 

Architecture 

Alisa  Anderson 

General  Business  Administration 

Cheryl  Andi 
Elementary  Education 

Teresa  Armenth 

Diet  Technology 


Carol  Aschermann 
Psychology 

Jan  Ault 
External  Development 

Brenda  A  vers 
General  Business  Administration 

Gordon  Ayres 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Catherine  Barlow 

English  Education 


Jennifer  Barnum 

Elementary  Education 

Barbara  Baumann 

Computer  Science 

Pamela  Baumann 

Biology  and  Psychology 

Craig  Beck 

Natural  Resources 

Jennifer  Bell 

Excercise  Science  and  Fitness 


Christopher  Bering 

Accounting 

Douglas  Beuke 

Marketing 

Shirley  Biehl 

Finance  and  Marketing 

Grace  Black 

Accounting 

Stephen  Blaesing 

Math  Education 


Larry  Blakel' 

Fine  Art' 

Jolinn  Bodkin 

Elementary  Education 

Kelly  Boe 

Accounting 

Jeffrey  Bon 
Journalism 

Suzanne  Bonsett 

Journalism 
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Brother's  advice 

•Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  shares  wisdom  on  goals,  struggles  and  the  sexes 


by  Norma  Creek 

The  introduction  was 
brief,  the  applause  polite  as 
the  petite  blonde  figure  took 
center  stage  at  Emens 
Auditorium.  With  a  voice 
that  commanded  attention 
more  for  its  speed  than  its 
volume,  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers 
thanked  the  University  for 
inviting  her  to  speak. 

Noted  psychologist, 
columnist,  author,  business 
consultant  and  media 
personality,  Brothers  kept  a 
busy  schedule  including 
speaking  engagements  at 
colleges  and  universities 
across  the  nation.  Most 
appropriately,  she  was 
named  one  of  the  most 
influential  American 
women  by  a  United  Press 
International  poll  and  was 
among  the  10  most  admired 
women  among  college 
students,  according  to  a 
survey  conducted  by  the 
Greenwich  College  Re- 
search Center. 

What  gems  of  wisdom 
had  this  unpretentious 
figure  to  share  with  stu- 
dents? She  came  to  help 
unlock  hidden  powers, 
according  to  the  title  of  her 
address.  She  came  to  give 
simple  suggestions  which 
could  help  students  focus 
attention  most  productively. 


Brothers  said  stu- 
dents needed  not  only  to  set 
goals  for  themselves,  but 
also  to  grade  those  goals 
according  to  their  difficulty, 
tackling  the  easiest  ones 
first.  In  this  way,  students 
warmed  up  to  the  tasks  as 
the  effort  level  needed  to 
increase. 

In  spite  of  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  powers  of  posi- 
tive thinking,  Brothers 
insisted  that  truly  success- 
ful individuals  recognized 
the  possibility  of  trouble  in 
reaching  their  goals  and 
planned  ahead  for  it.  In 
doing  so,  individuals 
avoided  problems  because 
they  expected  and  allowed 
for  them. 

Brothers'  suggestion 
for  handling  the  struggles  of 
study  was  for  students  to  be 
aware  of,  and  work  with, 
the  rhythms  of  their  bodies. 
Students  could  respond  to 
their  circadian  rhythms--a 
temperature-based,  24  hour 
cycle  in  biological  activities. 

Accordingly,  students 
could  have  noted  times  of 
the  day  when  their  tem- 
perature lowered,  putting 
off  strenuous  mental 
exertion  until  their  tem- 
perature rose.  For  most, 
this  cycle  began  early  in  the 
morning  and  peaked  at 
different  times  for  each 


individual.  By  putting  off 
hard  jobs  until  the  students' 
cycles  reached  their  peaks, 
they  could  have  found  the 
work  easier  and  seen  more 
productivity  from  their 
efforts. 

Keeping  biological 
rhythms  in  mind,  Brothers 
suggested  that  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  retain  new 
knowledge  was  to  go  to 
sleep.  She  said  that  four  or 
more  hours  of  sleep  after 
heavy  studying  gave  stu- 
dents' minds  a  chance  to 
rest  and  assimilate  the 
information,  making  recol- 
lection easier. 

Speaking  about  the 
future,  Brothers  claimed 
that  society  was  coming  to 
the  close  of  the  "He"  decade. 
The  90s,  she  said,  would  be 
the  "She"  decade,  as  the 
percentage  of  male  school 
dropouts  rose,  while  the 
number  of  women  seeking 
higher  education  steadily 
increased. 

Also  becoming  more 
popular  was  the  idea  of 
delaying  marriage,  with 
hopes  of  finding  Mr.  or  Ms. 
"Right"  as  the  ultimate  goal. 
In  spite  of  this  trend, 
Brothers  said,  love  was  still 
the  greatest  cure  for  the  ills 
of  life,  and  college  students 
stubbornly  refused  to  quit 
believing  in  love.0 


•  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers  stresses  her 
point  of  the  circadian  rhythms  during 
her  visiting  lecture  at  Ball  State  in 
Emens  auditorium.  Brothers  was  one 
of  the  distinguished  guest  lecturers  at 
Emens. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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Jokes  to  go 

•  Comedy  Caravan  gives  students  something  to  laugh  at 


by  Laura  Moorehead 

There  was  never 
much  publicity.    Nor  was 
an  extensive  stage  or 
lighting  set  up  used.  Yet, 
crowds  expecting  profes- 
sional performances  for  free 
came. 

"Comedy  Caravan  is 
one  of  the  easiest  and  best 
entertainment  programs," 
Janice  Altland,  Student 
Center  program  director, 
said.  "A  band  needs  a 
stage.  A  comedian  just 
needs  a  microphone.  Not 
everyone  likes  the  same 
music,  but  everyone  enjoys 
a  good  laugh." 

The  Student  Center 
Programming  Board  tried  to 
sponsor  comedy  shows 


Chuck  Borysiak 

Architecture  • 

.  GinaBosworth 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections  • 

James  Boucher 

Computer  Science  • 

Allison  Boyd 

Speech  Communications  • 


Kelly  Boynton 

French  Education  • 


Michele  Boze 

Chemistry  • 

Nancy  Brandenburg 

Elementary  Education  • 

Mary  Breese 

Accounting  ■ 

Kathleen  Brehob 

Elementary  Education  • 

WallyBreslin 

Computer  Science  • 

Betsy  Bright 

Elementary  Education  • 

KirkBrittain 

Journalism  • 

Kimberly  Brown 

John  Brune 

Telecommunications  • 

Gail  Bryant 

Fashion  Mechandising  • 


every-other  Friday  in  the 
Tally.  According  to  Altland, 
the  Programming  Board 
could  expect  to  fill  the  Tally 
without  much  effort. 

"I  went  with  a  bunch 
of  friends  almost  every 
Friday,"  David  Roelling 
said.  "We'd  eat  at  Wendy's 
then  go  to  the  show.  You'd 
want  to  go  early  to  get  good 
seats." 

Funding  was  the 
program's  greatest  obstacle, 
Altland  said.  Student 
activity  money  was  used  to 
pay  the  performers.  The 
average  price  for  a 
comedian's  performance 
was  $700  to  $1,000. 

"It  takes  some  money 
to  put  together  a  good 
show,"  Altland  said.  "Be- 


lieve it  or  not,  the  prices  we 
pay  are  bargains.  That's 
how  we've  avoided  charging 
students  at  the  doors." 

SCPB  selected  come- 
dians which  best  suited 
University  students.  "Ev- 
ery college  campus  has  a 
personality,"  Doug  Parker, 
Comedy  Caravan  emcee  and 
former  SCPB  president, 
said. 

Comedians  were 
showcased  at  the  National 
Association  of  Campus 
Activities  in  Illinois  during 
the  fall  and  spring.  SCPB 
representatives  watched 
video  tapes  and  slide  show 
presentations  of  the  comedi- 
ans', then  selected  those 
which  they  considered  the 
best. 
continued 
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Borysiak  -  Carothers 


•  Facial  expressions  are  one  of  the  many 
differences  showcased  every-other  Fri- 
day night  at  ComedyCaravan.  SCPB.the 
sponsor  of  the  event,  usually  paid  come- 
dians $700-$  1 ,000  to  perform. 


Kathleen  Buonomo 

•  Graphic  Design 

Connie  Burch 

•  Accounting 

Alan  Burdette 

•  Music  Theory 


Michelle  Burkhardt 

•  Nursing 

Julie  Burkholder 

•  Elementary  Education 

Wanda  Burnett 

•  Vocational  Home  Economics 

Linda  Busche 

•  Journalism 

Julie  Butler 

•  Legal  Administation 


Gregory  Buzzard 

"  Management 

Kevin  Cation 

•  Accounting 

Steve  Campbell 

•  Marketing 

Patricia  Carlson 
•Art 

Kevin  Carothers 

•  Marketing 
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Jokes  to  go 


continued 

"We  spent  our  money 
well,"  Parker  said.  "There 
was  no  guessing  if  a  comic 
would  be  good  or  not.  We 
already  knew." 

Professional  comedi- 
ans such  as  Mentalist  Craig 
Karges,  HBO  Showtime  and 
Comedy  Store  performers 
A.J.  Jamal  and  Al  Katz  and 
"National  Comedian"  Mark 
Klein  were  part  of  the  Cara- 
van. 

"Sometimes  we  come 
across  unknown  comedians 
which  are  unbelievably 
hilarious,"  Altland  said. 
"We  get  'real  names'  too. 
Guys  who  appear  on  na- 
tional television  or  who 
perform  at  the  clubs  down- 
town." 

Although  all  perform- 
ers were  comedians,  many 
had  other  talents. 

"Just  stand-up  come- 
dians would  get  old  after 
awhile,"  Christy  Brock  said. 
"I  liked  the  variety  of 
performers.  There  was  a 
magician,  a  mind  reader 


and  musicians.  They  were 
all  funny  and  all  different. 

Crowd  involvement 
was  a  necessity  for  nearly 
every  comedian's  perform- 
ance. "You  can  see  the  guys 
playing  off  the  crowd," 
Brock  said.  "A  lot  of  the 
jokes  depended  on  the 
audience.  If  the  audience 
couldn't  relate,  the  comic 
wasn't  funny." 

"Caravan  groupies" 
were  familiar  faces  in  the 
audience,  Altland  said.  "We 
had  kids  who  would  always 
call  wanting  to  know  when 
the  next  comic  would 
perform.  These  kids  would 
always  be  in  the  crowd 
waiting  for  the  comics  to 
joke  with  them,"  she  said. 

Roelling  and  his 
friends  enjoyed  the  chance 
to  become  "part  of  the  act." 
"The  comics  gave  us  the 
chance  to  be  funny  too. 
They'd  make  fun  of  you  or 
ask  you  a  question.  You 
could  be  just  as  funny  with 
your  answer,"  he  said.  0 


•  Todd  Phelps 


•  Comedy  Store  performer  Al  Katz 
entertains  the  Friday  night  audience  in 
the  Tally.  Comedy  Caravan  brought 
laughter  to  students  for  free. 

•  Fun,  friends  and  Friday  are  normal 
combinations  for  many  students  who 
regularly  attend  Comedy  Caravan.  Al 
Katz  was  one  of  many  professional 
comedians  to  enUtain  the  crowd. 


I 
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Carr  -  Cunningham 


Kelly  Carr 

•  Journalism 
Julie  Carson 

•  Journalism 

Jennifer  Celmer 

•  Criminal  Justice 

Chuck  Chalfant 

•  Telecommunications 

Karin  Charpie 
•Theater 


Thomas  Cheesman 

•  Architecture 

Lori  Childs 

•  Music  Education 

Susan  Chrishnan 

•  Fashion  Merchandising 

Mark  Christophel 

•  Computer  Science 

Mary  Church 

•  Home  Economics 


Leshia  Clark 

•  Nursing 

Richard  Clark 

•  Political  Science 

Kevin  Claxton 

•Marketing 

Charles  Cloud 

•  Nursing 

Eric  Clouser 

•  General  Studies 


Kim  Coffey 

•  Elementary  Education 

Tracey  Coke 

•  Journalism 

Debbie  Coleman 

•  Office  Administration 

Gina  Colombo 

•  Accounting 

Cindy  Conlev 

•  Elementary  Education 


Kevin  Conley 

•  Journalism 

Vivian  Conley 

•  Political  Science 

Dawn  Cooper 

•  Elementary  Education 

Dana  Corbit 

•  Journalism 

Lisa  Corder 

•  Political  Science 


Randall  Corn 

•  Industrial  Technology 

Donetta  Cox 

•  Biology 

Melody  Cox 

•  Excercise  Science 

Allen  Cradler 

•  Architecture 

James  Crichton 

•  Photography 


Kim  Critchley 

•  Graphic  Design 

Beth  Ann  Crum 

•  Interior  Design 

Claudia  Cumins 

•  Occupational  Home  Economics 

Anne  Cummings 

•  Elementary  Education 

Steve  Cunningham 

•  Political  Science 
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Micah  Curry 
Accounting 

Theresa  Dal  ton 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections 

Gregory  Davidson 

Journalism 

Kevin  Davies 

Architecture 


Kelly  Dawson 

Exercise  Science 


Cheryl  Day 

Natural  Resources 

Susan  DeDomenic 

Telecommunications 

Karen  Dees 

Marketing 

Sue  DeGuch 

Spanish 

Nery  Delgado 
Economics 


Donna  Dellinger 

Social  Work 

Lisa  DeMarre 

Dietetics 

Stephanie  DeMetrion 

Physical  Education 

Michael  Denny 

Computer  Science 

Lisa  Detweile 

Social  Studies  Education 


Karen  DeVoy 

Actuarial  Science  • 

Laura  Diasio 

Jounalism 

Andrea  Dicken 
Legal  Administration 

Julie  Dickey 

Finance 

Laura  Didion 

Telecommunications 


Deborah  Dietz 

Accounting 

Teresa  Dinsmore 

Psychology 

Dean  Disinger 

Finance 

Brenda  Diss 
Exercise  Science 

Julie  Divine 

Elementary  Education 


Herlv  Djarab 

Finance 

Lamoussa  Djinko 

International  Business  Administration 

Christian  Dorse 

Marketing' 

lulieDragoo 

Art/Pnotograpny 

Steven  Driver 

Computer  Science 

Susan  Dubois 

Journalism 

Angela  Duffer 

Journalism/English 

Teresa  Duffy 

Telecommunications 


Colleen  Dyer 

Microbiology 

Deborah  Eagleson 

Journalism 
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Curry-Eagleson 


Earths  beauty 


%Value  of  natural  resources  stressed 
by  Norma  Creek 


Earth  Day  '88  was  a 
spring  gathering  of  stu- 
dents on  the  Arts  Terrace  to 
celebrate  our  earth's  beauty 
and  bounty.  An  annual 
event  during  the  past  two 
decades,  Earth  Day  had 
come  to  represent  society's 
need  for  increased  aware- 
ness of  the  delicate  balance 
of  our  natural  and  human 
resources. 

Following  the  theme 
of  conservation  and  preser- 
vation, the  student  organiz- 
ers of  Earth  Day  activities 
encouraged  comment  on 
such  things  as  nuclear  arms 
and  television  program- 
ming. Some  student  partici- 
pants displayed  information 
stressing  the  value  of  our 
dwindling  natural  resources 
along  with  ways  in  which 
each  individual  could  make 

•  Michael  Davidson 


a  difference.  Others  offered 
selections  of  natural  wares 
such  as  earthen  pottery  and 
t-shirts  dyed  in  exciting 
colors  from  nature. 

Born  in  an  era  of 
consciousness  raising 
during  the  late  sixties  and 
early  seventies,  Earth  Day 
had  been  an  opportunity  for 
individuals  of  varied  inter- 
ests to  explore  the  positive 
values  their  interests  had  in 
common.  Some  students 
expressed  disappointment 
in  an  apparent  lack  of  com- 
munal feeling  in  recent 
Earth  Day  celebrations. 

David  Broyles,  a 
graduate  student  from 
Fairmont  who  finished  his 
undergraduate  work  at  Ball 
State  in  the  mid-seventies, 
sensed  a  lack  of  student 
involvement  in  the  Earth 
Day  spirit. 

"During  the  Viet 


Nam  war  years,  people  were 
more  concerned  with  the 
earth's  affairs.  The  war 
tended  to  raise  people's 
consciousness  in  general; 
'trade  wars'  have  a  lesser 
effect.  When  people  are 
dying,  you're  forced  to 
realize  there  are  other  parts 
of  the  planet,"  Broyles 
observed. 

Matt  Stefanich,  a 
senior  from  Rensselaer, 
participated  in  Earth  Day 
'88  with  an  informative 
display  concerning  regional 
deer  population.  Stefanich 
noted  the  attendace  was 
much  lower  than  hoped  for 
and  commented,  "I  heard 
that  years  ago  everybody 
used  to  turn  out.   In  the  four 
years  that  I've  been  here, 
there  haven't  been  a  lot  of 
people  into  it."  0 


•  With  a  song  of  peace,  Celeste  Sheets 
takes  part  in  the  annual  Earth  Day.  Stu- 
dents of  all  types  gathered  to  celebrate 
the  beauty  of  the  earth. 


Julia  Edwards 
Psychology  • 

Paul  Egan 
Exercise  Science  • 

Luann  Ehrman 

Elementary  Education  • 

James  Eisenhutt 
Biology  • 

Richard  Elakhe 

Industrial  Art  Education  • 


Carolyn  Elliott 

Political  Science  • 

Karla  Ellison 

General  Studies  • 

Michael  Elton 
Finance  • 


Movie  violations 

•  Dr.  Conrad  Lane  devotes  show  to  classics 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Channel  49  camera- 
men signal  the  go  ahead. 
The  host,  Dr.  Conrad  Lane, 
looks  into  the  camera  and,  as 
for  the  last  11  years,  begins 
introducing  a  classical  film. 

"Throughout  Au- 
gust, we  will  be  focusing  on 
the  life  and  films  of  Red 
Sk  el  ton..., "Lane  says. 

For  the  next  hour  or 
two  a  film  runs  uninterrupted 
followed  by  "Now  Showing," 
again  hosted  by  Lane.  The 
program  was  produced  in 
association  with  Ball  State 
University.  Students  often 


worked  as  cameramen  and 
co-hosts  according  to  Lane. 

"We  show  older 
films,"  Lane  said.  "Films  of 
greatness,  which  for  some 
reason  have  remained 
virtually  unknown. 

'Casablanca'  would 
not  be  shown,  it  is  too 
common  on  the  other 
stations,"  he  said. 

More  obscure  films 
such  as  "Fury,"  with 
Spencer  Tracey  would  be 
shown.  Movies,  according  to 
Lane,  not  widely  known,  are 
still  American  classics. 

"Viewers  want  to 
see  'Casablanca,'  'Robin 


Hood'  and  'King  Kong'  over 
and  over.  The  other  net- 
works will  always  be  show- 
ing those." 

"Our  show  runs 
films  from  the  archives, 
completely  untouched  by 
'improvements,'"  he  said. 

Lane  selected 
movies  from  1929  to  1948. 
The  films  were 
unadulterated  by  modern 
technology. 

"We  like  to  show  a 
film  as  it  was  originally 
seen,"  Lane  said.  "It  be- 
hooves the  audience  when 
we  are  able  to  do  this." 
continued 


riminal  Justice  and  Corrections/Legal  Adrronistra'tion^ 

Michael  Emmons 

Management  Science  • 
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Edwards- Fawley 


•  An  employeefromWIPB  Channel  49 
positions  the  lights  on  the  set  Movie 
Review  show  on  Channel  49.  BallState 
professors  Conrad  Lane  and  Wes 
Gehring  host  the  program  that  is  simi- 
lar to  the  nationally  syndicated  "At  the 
Movies." 


Momo  Fahnbullen 

•  Education  Administration/Planning 


Eric  Farnsworth 

•  Economics/History 

Barry  Faust 

•  Industrial  Technology 

Susan  Fawley 

•  Accounting 
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Movie  violations 


continued 

According  to  Lane 
there  was  a  rare  beauty  to 
the  black  and  white  films. 
Although  there  was  a  trend 
to  "color"the  older  black 
and  white  movies,  the 
program  refused  to  run  any 
colorized  print. 

Viewers  were  so 
accustomed  to  color  televi- 
sion that  they  sometimes 
automatically  rejected  a 
black  and  white  film,  Lane 
said. 

Allowing  no  col- 
orized prints,  the  show  has 
shown  the  MGM  Techni- 
color movie,  "Judy  Garland 
and  the  Harvey  Girls." 

"  If  a  classic  was 
done  in  color  then  that  is 
fine.  'Judy  Garland  and  the 
Harvey  Girls' was  one  of  the 
first  films  to  be  done  in 
color,"  he  said. 

Following  the  shows 
adherence  to  showing  only 
"unscathed "films,  there 
were  no  advertising  inter- 
ruptions. 

"Once  the  show 
started  it  ran  its  original 
length,  uninterrupted  and 
uncut,"  Lane  said. 

The  two-hour 


timeslot  allowed  a  variety  of 
classic  films  to  be  shown  in 
their  original  form. 

"Every  Sunday  show 
is  different,  depending  upon 
the  length  of  the  film. 
Sometimes  we  would  have 
30  minutes  left  after  the 
movie,  sometimes  only  15," 
he  said, 

After  every  film 
Lane  followed  with  "Now 
Showing."  Lane  and  co- 
hosts  reviewed  current 
films.  Often  the  program's 
theme  was  focused  on  the 
classic  movie. 

"When  showing 
films  of  the  comedian  Red 
Skelton  'Now  Showing' 
followed  the  tone  by  review- 
ing mainstream  comedies," 
he  said. 

Ball  State  and 
Burris  Laboratory  School 
students  co-hosted  the  show 
with  Lane.  According  to 
Lane  the  students  repre- 
sented a  variety  of  opinions. 

"We  want  different 
input,"  he  said.  "  We  illus- 
trate how  all  ages  can 
enjoy  current  and  classical 
films.  There  is  something  to 
be  gained  by  everyone."  g* 


•  Ball  State  professor  Conrad  Lane 
listens  to  Wes  Gehring  during  a  taping 
of  the  Movie  Review  show  on  WIPB 
Channel  49.  Lane  shared  his  time 
between  the  Teachers  College  and  the 
television  station. 
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Federle-Green 


Paula  Federle 

•  Spanish  Education 

Susan  Felton 

•  Geography 

Beth  Ferris 

•  Fashion  Merchandising 

John  Fierst 

•  Accounting 

Sherrie  Fischer 

•  Accounting/Management  Information  Systems 


Cheryl  Flaherty 

•  Elementary  Education 

Nancy  Forbes 

•  Elementary  Education 

Rebecca  Ford 

•  Management 

Lisa  Fox 

•  Special  Education 

Ralph  Frazee 

•  Industrial  Technology 

Molly  Freidline 

•  Advertising 

Debra  French 

•  Music  Education 

Tyrone  Fuller 

•  Finance 

Melissa  Furby 

•  Speech  Communication/Theater 

Laura  Garner 

•  Graphic  design 

Lisa  Garriott 

•  Medical  Technology 

James  Gatz 

•  Accounting 

Mary  Geitz 

•  Legal  Administration 

Randal  George 

•  Music  Education 

Robert  George 

•  Journalism 


Gree 


.regory  oerke 

Biology/Geography/Natural  Resources 


Monica  Gerra 

•  Speech  Pathology 

Laurie  Gesell 

•  Nursing 

Mitzi  Gillum 

•  Deaf  Education 

Stephan  Gilrowski 

•  Marketing/Management 


Amy  Giordano 

•  Physical  Education 

Leah  Givens 

•  Elementary  Education 

Karen  Gladish 

•  Exercise  Science 

Stacy  Glassburn 

•  Nursing 

Jeffery  Glore 

•  Legal  Administration/Political  Science 


Susanne  Golden 

•  Fashion  Merchandising 

Sara  Goodmiller 

•  Business  Education  Office  Administration 

Michael  Gordon 

•  Architecture 

Samantha  Grant 

•  Social  Work 

Liz  Green 

•  Journalism 
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Awards,  ads  prevail 


%Humor  and  organization  gives  expo  an  attitude  with  a  future 


by  Angi  McCarty 

Deadlines  were  an 
occupational  hazard  for 
journalists,  and  each  year 
the  expo  magazine  staff 
entrenched  itself  in  West 
Quad  as  deadlines  ap- 
proached. 

"You  know  how 
women  say  they  forget  the 
pain  after  they  have  a  baby? 
Well,  expo's  my  baby,  ■  Jami 
Powers,  co-editor,  said.  "I 
didn't  forget  the  pain,  but 
I'm  real  proud  of  it  {expo)." 

Despite  the  tension  of 
meeting  deadlines,  late- 
night  work  was  also  deliri- 
ously fun  at  times.  "It  was 
neat  because  Hank  (Nuwer, 
faculty  adviser )  would  order 
pizzas,  and  everyone  would 
get  really  giddy  and  laugh 
at  some  really  weird  stuff," 


i.uann  Green 
Elementary  Education  • 

David  Greene 

Industrial  Technology  • 

Maureen  Greene 

History/Educational  Psychology  • 

Barbara  Greenhoe 

Architecture  • 

Julie  Griffin 

Special  Education  • 


Jennifer  Grimm 

Secondary  Education/Spanish  • 

Susan  Griswold 

Journalism  • 

Beth  Groves 

Elementary  Education  • 

Robert  Guffey 

Psychology  • 

Kristee  Guy 

Elementary  Education  • 

Sherry  Guyot 

Administrative  Office  Systems  • 

Jina  Hackman 

Elementary  Education  • 

Joell  Haisted 

Social  Work  • 

Gary  Hall 

Sports  Medicine  • 

Sheila  Hall 

Travel  and  Tourism  • 


Powers  said. 

The  nights  of  pain, 
love  and  commitment 
among  staff  members  and 
the  fun  helped  create  an 
award-winning  magazine. 

At  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Midwest  Regional,  the 
1986  and  1987  issues  of 
expo  won  first  place,  mark 
of  excellence  and  the 
opportunity  to  compete  in 
the  national  student  maga- 
zine competition. 

Expo  took  second 
place  overall  in  content  and 
design  for  the  1987  issue  at 
the  Indiana  Collegiate 
Press  Association  conven- 
tion. Likewise,  the  1986 
issue  was  awarded  six  gold 
circles  at  the  Columbia 
Scholastic  Press  competi- 
tion, making  the  issue  a 
crown  nominee. 


A  meager  budget  and 
small  staff  were  two  prob- 
lems which  faced  the  staff. 
"Although  only  a  handful  of 
people  were  committed  on 
deadline,  this  year  was  the 
first  year  that  a  variety  of 
people  put  in  a  little  bit 
here  and  a  little  bit  there," 
Yvonne  Berenda,  co-editor, 
said. 

The  magazine  also 
made  one-and-a-half  times 
more  money  through  ads 
than  in  the  previous  two 
years,  Berenda  said. 

Low  advertising 
revenue  in  the  past  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  "there 
wasn't  a  campaign  or 
program  set  up  to  obtain 
advertising,"  Dave  Steiner, 
director  of  advertising  said. 
The  interest  in  advertising 
finally  increased  because 


"people  saw  expo  and 
expressed  an  interest  in  the 
next  issue,"  he  said.  "Plus, 
many  of  the  same  contracts 
will  be  back." 

Berenda  foresaw  a 
promising  future  for  the 
magazine  and  hoped  even- 
tually to  see  more  than  a 
once-a-year  issue. 

Nuwer  also  hoped  to 
see  the  magazine  expand  to 
more  than  one  issue.  The 
long  term  goal  was  making 
the  magazine  "Muncie- 
oriented,"  Nuwer  said,  so 
that  it  could  be  "sold  on  the 
news  stand." 

Just  as  each  issue 
grew  from  an  idea  on  paper 
to  a  finished  product,  the 
magazine  improved  each 
year  because  of  the  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  of 
students.  0 
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Green  -  Hauff 


•  Yvonne  Berenda  and  Lisa  Regan 
plan  a  page  layout  in  the  expo  office. 
Despite  their  preparation,  the  staff 
encountered  several  late  nights  of 
work  to  meet  their  deadline. 

•  Expo  photo  editor  Scott  Lightfoot 
examines  some  contact  sheets  dis- 
playing pictures  to  be  used  in  the 
magazine.  Lightfoot  carefully  deter- 
mined what  photos  to  accept  and  re- 
ject in  keeping  with  expo's  award-win- 
ning tradition. 


Christopher  Hansen 

•  Elementary  Education 


Lori  Hart 

•  Elementary  Education 

Adrian  Harvey 

•  Health  Science 

Mary  Harvey 

•  Graphic  Design 

Glenn  Hatmaker 

•  Political  Science 

Philip  Hauff 

•  General  Business  Administration 
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Ken  Haupt 

Journalism  • 

Jackie  Hayes 

Elementary  Education  • 

Elizabeth  Head  ley 
School  Psychology  • 

Susan  Headley 

Information  Communication  Science  • 

Steve  Healey 
Journalism  • 


Steven  Hedges 
Accounting  • 

Eric  Hedinger 
Computer  Science  • 

Kay  Heffelmire 

Marketing  • 

Kara  Hefley 
Social  Work  • 

Pam  Heger 
Word  Processing  • 


Struggling  artists 


^Graduate  students  endure  to  learn 


by  Norma  Creek 

As  it  had  for  decades, 
the  Fine  Arts  Building  set 
the  mood  for  the  Quad, 
overseeing  activities  on  the 
lawn  that  ran  the  gamut 
from  impromptu  frisbee 
games  to  the  initial  ceremo- 
nies of  graduation.  To  no 
one,  however,  was  it  more 
important  than  to  those  stu- 
dents who  sometimes 
literally  called  it  home — the 
art  majors. 

Those  who  would  be 
painters,  potters,  printers 
and  the  like  often  spent 
more  hours  in  the  art 
building  than  in  their  own 
homes,  sometimes  going  on 
endlessly  to  meet  deadlines 
for  critiques. 

The  grueling  output 
was  especially  evident 
among  graduate  students  in 
art  who,  in  addition  to  their 
master's  thesis,  had  to 


organize  a  public  showing  of 
their  final  works. 

While  Ball  State  had 
many  fine  artists  within  its 
student  body,  it  was  the 
graduate  students  who 
focused  on  perfection  of 
techniques.  Under  the 
guidance  of  professors  in  the 
area  of  their  specialty, 
master's  candidates  worked 
to  bring  to  life  self-expres- 
sion through  their  art. 

"There  are  some  fine 
undergraduate  students, 
but  the  work  of  a  graduate 
student  is  radically  differ- 
ent. At  that  point,  a  stu- 
dent is  not  learning  but 
expanding  their  own  work 
based  on  what  they've 
already  learned,"  said 
Jonathan  Olu-Amon,  a 
graduate  student  from 
Lagos,  Nigeria  where  he 
teaches  art  at  Queens 
College. 

Kenneth  W.  Preston, 


administrative  assistant  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Art,  confirmed  the 
intensity  of  the  graduate 
students'  work,  stressing 
that  Ball  State's  program 
offers  only  a  Master  of  Art 
degree  rather  than  the  more 
sought  after  Master  of  Fine 
Art. 

"Most  of  our  students 
who  are  seeking  a  MA  here 
are  doing  so  with  the 
intention  of  pursuing  a 
MFA  at  another  school  and 
are  using  the  time  spent 
here  at  Ball  State  to  build 
their  portfolio,"  Preston 
said.  He  added  that  this  is 
one  reason  graduate  stu- 
dents in  that  department 
are  encouraged  to  finish 
their  degree  in  one  year. 

Amon,  who  earned  his 
BFA  with  honors  at  North- 
East  London  Poly  Tech  at 
London,  England,  following 
continued 
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Haupt-Hill 


•  Master's  candidate  Nancy  Hall 
waits  in  the  drawing  studio  for  her 
professor's  critique.  Hall's  soft,  large 
scale  drawings  feature  simple  human 
forms  and  a  feeling  of  weightlessness. 


Bobbie  Heller 

•  Management  Information  Systems 

Douglas  Henderson 

•  Psychology 

Eric  Henderson 

•  Geology 

Jennifer  Herd 

•  Legal  Administration 

Todd  Hershey 

•  Management 


Laura  Heyne 

•  Management 

Sue  Hickey 

•  Elementary  Education 

Christy  Hildenbrand 

•  Exercise  Science 

James  Hill 

•  Liberal  Arts 

Julia  Hill 

•  Fashion  Merchandising 
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Mark  Hilsmier 
General  Management 

Sarah  Hinkle 

Elementary  Education 

Scott  Hoagburg 

Industrial  Technology  • 

Mary  Hodges 
Accounting 

Ruth  Holdeman 

Social  work 


Barbara  Holder 

Social  Work 

Barry  Holland 

Accounting 

Douglas  Hooper 

Institutional  Finance 

Kelly  Hopkins 

Music  Education 

Allan  Hoskins 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections 


Kimberly  House 

Finance/General  Business  Administration 

Richard  Howell 

Accounting 

Breck  Hudson 

Industrial  Technology 

Steven  Hummel 
Computer  Science 

Lex  Hunter 

Marketing 


Kelly  Hyland 

Music  Education  • 

Michelle  Ice 

Journalism 

Mary  Ier 
Sociology 

Audra  Inman 

Business  • 

Lori  Jabaay 

Marketing  ■ 


Patricia  Jackson 

Management 

Jefreyjakalski 

Architecture 

Julie  James 

Elementary  'Education 

Jana  Janne 

English 

Valerie  Jared 

Accounting 


Denyse  Johnson 

Speech  Pathology 

Eddie  Johnson 

Education 

Kimberly  Johnson 

Excercise  Science 

Kirstenjohnso 

Telecommunications 

Peggy  Johnson 

Fashion  Merchandising 


Rita  Johnson 

Social  Work 

Patricia  Johnston 

Elementary  Education 

Janet  Jone 

Elementary  Education 

Lisa  Jones 

Music  Education 

Sandra  Jones 

Business  Management 
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Hilsmier-Jones 


Struggling  artists 


continued 

a.  degree  in  art  from  Yaba 
College  at  Yaba,  Nigeria, 
had  found  in  his  experience 
that  it  helped  to  have 
fellowship  of  other  students 
within  one's  area  of  study. 
He  found  that  lacking  while 
seeking  his  degree  here. 

"Ball  State's  art 
program  is  not  really  built 
for  graduate  students.  The 
necessary  facilities  are 
there,  but  it  can  drag  you 
iown  when  there  is  no 
;hallenge  among  other 
graduate  students.  The 


program  is  just  too  small  to 
provide  the  kind  of  competi- 
tion among  the  various 
artists  that  gives  inspira- 
tion," Anion  said. 

Dr.  Thomas  Spoerner, 
associate  professor  of  art 
and  coordinator  of  the 
graduate  program  for  the 
department,  explained  that 
while  the  number  of  stu- 
dents involved  in  the 
program  was  small,  it  was 
typical  of  those  geared 
toward  master  of  art  de- 


grees. 


"Our  program  is 


comparable  to  those  at 
either  Indiana  University  or 
Purdue,"  Spoerner  added. 

Discussions  among  art 
students  regarding  the 
facilities  often  led  to  com- 
ments about  the  hardship  of 
being  supplied  with  even 
less  than  the  necessities. 
Nancy  Hall,  a  graduate 
student  and  teaching 
assistant  from  Portland, 
Ore.,  found  it  difficult  to 
fulfill  her  requirements  as  a 
result. 

"I  have  a  negative 

continued 

•Norma  Creek 


•Norma  Creek 


•  Jonathan  Olu-Amon,  master's  can- 
didate, takes  a  break  during  his  art 
show.  Olu-Amon's  print  work  received 
national  and  international  attention 
and  awards. 

•  Graduate  student  Frank  Krill 
changes  the  lip  on  a  freshly  thrown 
clay  vessel.  Krill's  unusual  combina- 
tion of  pottery  forms  and  Raku  glazes 
were  well  received  in  fine  art  shows 
around  the  state. 
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•  Wendy  Hall,  master's  candidate, 
displays  one  of  her  ceramic  bowls 
during  her  art  show.  Her  clay  work  was 
dominated  by  unconventional  forms 
and  textures. 


Estill  Joseph 

Indusrial  Technology  • 

Carolyn  Kamp 
Social  Work  • 

Julia  Keller 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections  • 

Lisa  Kelley 

Early  Childhood  Development  • 

Sheila  Kelty 

Finance  • 


Brian  Kemple 

Accounting  • 

Khampoun  Kenchanh 

Chemistry  Education  • 

Laura  Kennedy 

Political  Science  • 

Shana  Kennedy 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections* 

Melinda  Kester 
Elementary  Education  • 
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Joseph-Kouakou 


Struggling  artists 


continued- 
attitude  about  the  master's 
program  here  because  the 
art  department  isn't  pre- 
pared to  offer  graduate 
students  the  facilities  they 
need  to  do  their  work,"  said 
Hall.  "It's  difficult  to 
concentrate  on  your  work 
when  you  know  the  space 
you  have  to  work  in  will 
soon  need  to  be  cleared  for  a 
room  full  of  people." 

Spoerner  agreed  that 
the  lack  of  facilities  was  a 
problem.  "Its  true  that  we 
should  have  studio  space  for 
both  masters  students  as 
well  as  faculty.  But  things 
are  better  than  they  used  to 
be.  Ten  years  ago  we  only 


had  a  small  part  of  this 
building."    • 

Preston  claimed  that 
the  Department  of  Art  was 
aware  of  the  need  for  studio 
space  as  well  as  a  better 
balance  in  the  student- 
teacher  ratio.  The  depart- 
ment someday  hopes  to 
achieve  accreditation  from 
the  National  Association  of 
Schools  of  Art  and  Design, 
but  in  their  last  two  reviews 
this  was  denied  principally 
due  to  deficiencies  in  those 
two  areas. 

"Currently  the 
department's  main  focus  is 
on  the  undergraduate 
program,"  Preston  said.  He 
cited  increased  enroll- 


ment— especially  in  graphic 
arts  and  interior  design — as 
being  the  main  stress  in  the 
ratio  of  students  to  teach- 
ers. In  the  future,  any 
change  in  the  absence  of 
studio  space  would  depend 
on  the  funds  made  available 
to  the  Department  of  Art. 

"That  seems  to  have 
no  priority  in  the  Univer- 
sity," added  Preston. 

While  graduate    . 
students  in  the  University's 
art  department  continued 
their  efforts  toward  the 
maturation  of  their  work, 
the  department  itself  found 
areas  that  needed  attention 
to  produce  a  mature  art 
program.  0" 


Norasing  Kethdy 

•  Mathematics 

Susan  Kiel 

•  Political  Science 

Sue  King 

•  Marketing 

Jeffery  Klee 

•  Marketing 

Dewayne  Knight 

•  Telecommunications 


Susan  Knipstein 

•  Journalism 

Lisa  Koesterer 

•  Elementary  Education 

Lori  Koger 

•  Economics 

Scott  Komack 

•  Management/Management  Information  Systems 

Magloire  Kouakou 

•  Natural  Resources 
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•  Unity  week  is  just  one  of  the  events 
Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha  members  partici- 
pate in.  The  new  social  sorority's  main 
purpose  was  service  to  the  commu- 
nity. 


Ay 
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Marilyn  Kreutzjans 

Telecommunications  • 

Karen  Krider 

Visual  Art  Education  • 

Kristina  Krull 

Secondary  Math  Education  • 

Julie  Krumwied 

Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology  • 

Karen  Kuss 

Nursing  • 


Philip  Kwiecinski 

Graphic  Design  • 

Daniel  Lacy 
U.  S.  History 

Leanne  Lafuze 

Special  Education  • 

Shari  Lancaster 

Nursing  • 


John  Lane 

rfoi 


Music  Performance 


Geri  Lane 
Art- 
Johanna  Lawrence 

Journalism  • 

Shannon  Lawson 

Legal  Administration  • 

Jennifer  Layman 

Dietetics  • 

Rebecca  Leazenby 

U.  S.  History  • 
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Kreutzjans-Lomont 


A  college  first 

^Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha  starts  first  college  chapter 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

The  first  collegiate 
chapter  of  a  non-collegiate 
sorority  began  at  the 
University  during  the  1987- 
88  school  year. 

"We're  social,  (but) 
our  beginnings  did  not 
happen  on  a  college  cam- 
pus," President  Staci 
Bolakowski  said. 

Chartered  in  Septem- 
ber, Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha 
was  a  service  sorority 
interested  in  helping  the 
community. 

"I  looked  at  SVS 
(Student  Voluntary  Serv- 
ices), and  I  didn't  know 
what  they  did,"  Karin 
Charpie,  charter  member, 


said.  "SVS  I  saw  as  more 
geared  toward  doing  things 
on  campus.  I  was  more 
geared  to  doing  things  for 
Camp  Riley  and  Easter 
Seals  and  things  like  that." 
Camp  Riley  was  a  camp  for 
handicapped  children. 

Charpie  had  been 
involved  with  Epsilon 
Sigma  Alpha  since  she  was 
10  years  old.  "The  sorority 
itself  has  been  in  existence 
since  1 929.  On  the  interna- 
tional level  they  support 
Easter  Seals,  St.  Jude's 
Children's  Research  Hospi- 
tal and  then  the  state  Camp 
Riley  down  in  Bradford 
Woods,"  she  said. 

Bolakowski  said,  "We 
would  like  to  concentrate  on 


Delaware  County — Muncie. 
We  feel  as  a  campus  we  can 
give  so  much  more  back  to 
the  community." 

Community  involve- 
ment was  an  area  the 
sorority  stressed  although 
social  and  educational 
aspects  were  also  part  of 
the  organization. 

"The  sorority  was 
started  by  a  group  of  women 
who  wanted  to  do  more 
than  sit  home  and  watch 
the  kids,"  Bolakowski  said. 
The  sorority  had  social 
functions  such  as  dances 
and  an  educational  service 
once  a  month. 

Since  a  built-in  link 
with  the  international 
organization  existed,  the 


beginnings  for  the  sorority 
at  the  University  were 
auspicious.  "Karin-her 
mother  is  international 
president,"  Bolakowski  said. 

"The  national  direc- 
tor, B.  J.  Clark,  contacted 
my  mom  and  she  said,  'Did 
you  ever  consider  starting  a 
chapter  at  Ball  State?'" 
Charpie  said.  "This  is  the 
first  college  chapter.  Up  to 
this  point  it's  been  a  totally 
non-collegiate  sorority." 

And  so  it  was  that  a 
new  sorority  whose  aim  was 
to  work  with  the 
community's  handicapped 
and  children  in  need  began 
at  the  University.  0 


Laura  LeCIair 

•  Personnel  Management 

Trent  Lehman 

•  Management 

Lisa  Lemanis 

•Journalism 

Susan  Lenick 

•  Finance 


Rodney  Ley 

•  Journalism 


Angie  Lindsa 


Angle  Lindsay 

•  Elementary  Education 

Carolyn  Lindstaedt 

•  Elementary  Education 

Jennifer  Lineback 

•  Legal  Administration 

Lynette  Linville 

•  Natural  Resources 

Karen  Livezey 

•  Marketing 

Julie  Lloyd 

•  Elementary  Education 

Tamara  Lockwood 

•  Math  Education 

Scot  Loftus 

•  Journalism 

Mylon  Logan 

•  Finance 

JuliaLomont 

•  Telecommunications 
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•  Drivers  enjoy  the  convenience  of 
parking  spaces  provided  next  to  the 
Teachers  College.  The  lot  was  con- 
structed and  landscaped  during  the 
summer. 

•  An  overhead  view  shows  some  of 
the  landscaping  involved  in  the  new 
parking  lot  at  the  Teachers  College. 
The  new  spaces  were  often  used  by 
late  night  studiers  at  Bracken  Library. 


Ratchadaporn  Lunchaprasit 

Journalism  • 

Lisa  Lynch 

Special  Education  • 


Thomas  Lyon 

Biology  • 

Paul  Lytle 
Management  • 
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Lopat-Mansfield 


Parking  space 


^Renovation  to  relieve  congestion 


•  Jenny  Flowers 


by  Norma  Smith 

The  new  parking  on 
the  Ball  State  campus  was  a 
part  of  the  "Master  Plan"  for 
campus  development.  The 
plan  has  been  in  effect  for 
two  years  and  is  expected  to 
last  for  a  ten  to  twelve  year 
period.  The  new  parking 
project  was  only  a  portion  of 
the  overall  plan. 

Due  to  a  parking 


study  done  by  a  consultant, 
the  renovation  became  part 
of  the  plan.  'The  results 
showed  an  equal  amount  of 
commuters  coming  from  the 
south,  east,  and  west  ends 
of  the  campus  while  most  of 
the  available  parking  was  to 
the  north,"  said  Greg 
Graham  of  the  physical 
plant.    'This  had  created  an 
excessive  amount  of  conges- 
tion on  the  campus  due  to 


cars  and  pedestrians  gath- 
ering toward  the  north  end 
of  campus." 

Graham  added,  "It 
is  believed  the  new  parking 
will  relieve  this  problem." 

The  new  parking 
was  situated  in  five  differ- 
ent locations  around  cam- 
pus. Bethel  West,  the 
freshman  lot  across  the 
creek,  was  repaved  as  well 
continued 


Jamal  Maarouf 

•  Industrial  Technology 

Jameelah  Madytm 

•  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Monika  Magin 

•  Marketing 

Eileen  Mahan 

•  Fashion  Merchandising 

Lisa  Malchow 
•Art 


Jean  Man  is 

•  Social  Work 

Scott  Manis 

•  Management 

Jeffery  Mann 

•Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections 

Robin  Mannin 


obin  Manning 
Elementary  Education 


Tana  Mansfield 
•  Accounting 
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Parking 


space 


•  Austin  Williamsand  RobBrunspull 

away  from  an  area  designed  for  motor- 
cycle parking  only.  The  spaces  were 
included  as  part  of  the  new  lot  at  the 
Teachers  College. 


continued 

as  extended.  Johnson  Halls 
West  was  almost  doubled  in 
size  by  extending  it  to  the 
west.  The  lot  at  Petty  and 
McKinley  was  expanded  to 
the  east  between  the  print 
shop  and  the  old  parking 
lot.  On  the  south  side  of 
campus  houses  were 
removed  to  expand  the  lot. 
Finally,  parking  was  ex- 
panded at  the  Practical  Arts 
Building  to  the  west. 

The  cost  of  the 
renovating  the  five  lots  was 
approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  $2,450,000, 


according  to  Tammy  Cha- 
teau of  the  Budget  office. 
The  majority  of  the  project 
was  expected  to  be  finished 
by  the  beginning  of  fall 
semester. 

Most  students  felt 
that  more  parking  was 
needed  on  campus.  Annette 
Wann  believes,  "Any  addi- 
tional parking  is  a  help,  but 
I  don't  feel  the  price  of 
parking  registration  and 
tickets  should  be  raised." 
"It's  a  great  idea.  More 
parking  is  badly  needed," 
agreed  Steve  Brown.  0 
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Maris-Meyers 


Marci  Maris 
•Psychology 

Laura  Markert 

•  General  Business  Administration 

Michael  Markert 

•  General  Business  Administration 

Robert  Markle 
•Art 


Kryket  Mars 

•  Nuclear  Medicine 


Melissa  Marszalek 
•  French 


Jeffery  Martin 

•  Math  Education 

Elaine  Mason 

•  Library  Science 

James  Mattingly 

•  General  Business  Administration 


John  May 

•  Architecture 

Lisa  Mays 

•  Elementary  Education 

Byron  McBrayer 

•  Telecommunications 

Robin  McBride 

•  Graphic  Design 

Jennifer  McCauley 

•  Telecommunication 


Lisa  McCre; 


isa  McCreary 
Elementary  Education 


Cliff  McDaniel 

•  Psychology 

Sara  McDermott 

•  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

James  McDonald 

•  Architecture 

Mary  McDonald 

•  Legal  Administration 


Susan  McDonald 

•  Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections 

Richard  McGee 

•  Management  Information  Systems 

Bradley  McGuire 

•  Industrial  Technology 

Beth  McHale 

•  Office  Systems  Administrative 

Susan  McKinney 

•  Social  Studies 


Tina  McLemore 

•  Legal  Administration 

Carolyn  Melchiors 

•  General  Business  Administration 

Gretchen  Melichar 

•  Management 

Jeff  Merida 

•  Industrial  Technology 

Kathy  Merlau 

•  Health  Science 


Karin  Metcalf 

•  Elementary  Education 

Debbie  Meyer 

•  Exercise  Science 

Robin  Meyer 

•  Marketing 

Sally  Meyer 

•  Nursing 

Linda  Meyers 
•Elementary  Education 
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A  rain  made  a  change 

•Realistic  atmosphere  and  professionalism  made  "Singin' in  the  Rain"  a  lovable  show 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Students  were  seated 
in  the  balcony.   Others, 
somewhat  older,  sat  much 
closer  to  the  stage.   Few 
seats  were  empty  during 
the  musical  Singin'  in  the 
Rain. 

"When  I  first  got  to 
the  auditorium  all  I  noticed 
were  the  older  couples. 
What  kind  of  a  musical  was 
this?"  Julie  Derkintis  said. 
'The  few  faces  I  recognized 
were  from  my  English  class. 
They  were  probably  asking 
the  same  thing." 

According  to  English 
instructor  Nancy  Mitchell, 
many,  if  not  most,  stu- 
dents in  attendance  were 
required  to  go. 

Requiring  students  to 
attend  an  Emens  College- 
Community  Auditorium 
Artist  Series  presentation 
was  done  in  the  hopes  of 
broadening  students' 
exposure  to  entertainment. 

"I'd  like  kids  to  know 
that  there  are  other  'great' 
works  besides  Steven  King 
horror  stories  and  rock," 
Mitchell  said. 


Angela  Michell 
Architecture  • 

Monica  Mika 
General  Studies  • 

Kirk  Milam 
Finance  • 

Lynn  Miller 

Management  • 

Mary  Mills 
Accounting  • 


William  Mitchell 

Legal  Administration  • 

Brenda  Mitchener 

Elementary  Education  • 

Mark  Mitschelen 
Accounting  • 

Machelle  Montgomery 

Journalism  • 

_  ■    .     ,  ,  ,  Jeffery  Moon 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections/Excercise  Science  • 


Singin'  in  the  Rain 
was  presented  by  the  New 
York  Music  Theatre  Group, 
in  affiliation  with  the  New 
York  Music  Theatre  Asso- 
ciation. Based  on  the  MGM 
film  and  Broadway  produc- 
tion, the  presentation  at  the 
University  continued  the 
professionalism. 

"This  is  our  living. 
That's  what  is  so  fun," 
musical  lead  Jay  Cranford 
said.  "  In  professional 
performances  everyone  is 
acting  for  pay.  Everyone  is 
professional." 

Jenny  Rickett  said, 
"When  my  teacher  told  me 
it  was  required  to  go,  I 
really  wasn't  sure  why.  I 
thought  maybe,  they're  just 
trying  to  fill  seats.  I  never 
figured  the  show  would  be 
so  professional." 

"Real"  rain  added  to 
the  musical's  professional- 
ism. The  International 
Rain  Co.  provided  recycled 
water  for  the  rain  effect. 

"First,  I  heard  the 
song  Singin'  in  the  Rain  I 
expected  the  rain  to  be  fake, 
hanging  tinsel  maybe," 
Derkintis  said.  "I  never 


expected  actual  rain." 

Performing  in  rain 
was  not  only  a  favorite  of 
the  audience,  but  of  the 
actors  as  well. 

"It's  a  dream  role 
(Don  Lockwood).   Everyone 
would  love  to  have  the 
chance  to  dance  and  sing  in 
the  rain,"  Cranford  said. 
"I've  been  dancing  in  the 
rain  since  October.  I'm  not 
tired  of  being  wet  yet." 

Opening  in  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  the  cast  had 
performed  in  39  other  states 
by  the  spring. 

Mitchell  hoped 
students  would  be  excited 
by  the  performance.    "I 
want  kids  to  be  more  than 
entertained,"  she  said.  "I'd 
like  them  to  take  advantage 
of  other  opportunities,  to 
really  gain  different  experi- 
ences." 

"I  hadn't  seen  a 
musical  like  this  one.  I 
went  in  empty,  thinking  it 
shouldn't  be  too  bad,  noth- 
ing more,"  Pat  Stoltz  said. 
"Afterward,  I  thought  it  was 
pretty  cool." 

Students  were  sur- 
prised by  their  interest  in 


the  musical.  According  to 
Stoltz,  Singin'  in  the  Rain 
was  not  the  type  of  show 
"you'd  expect  to  have  so 
much." 

Offering  an  experi- 
enced cast,  the  musical 
provided  a  variety  of  song 
and  dance  scenes.    Atten- 
tion also  was  given  to  de- 
tails. Costumes  and  sets 
were  colorful  and  typical  of 
the  musical's  setting,  the 
1920s. 

"The  plot  was  basic," 
Rickett  said.  "It  was  the 
singing,  dancing  and  funny 
dialogue  that  made  the 
play.  They  didn't  forget  the 
little  things,  like  the  differ- 
ent colored  umbrellas  at  the 
end." 

Allowing  students  to 
gain  a  better  understanding 
of  their  interests  was  a 
function  of  the  musical 
aside  from  entertainment. 

"I  didn't  have  too  good 
of  an  attitude  going  into  the 
play,"  Derkintis  said. 
"Afterwards,  I  wanted  to 
dance.   I'm  already  plan- 
ning to  see  the  next  produc- 
tion, especially  if  there's 
dancing."  0 
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Michell  -  Mullen 


•  Electricians  secure  the  outlets  to 
withstand  any  water  which  may  find  its 
way  into  them.  Many  students  were 
required  to  attend  this  play. 

•  Stage  hands  prepare  the  stage  for  a 
professional  performance  of  Singin'in 
the  Rain.  Real  rain  added  to  the  overall 
success  of  the  production. 


•  Dale  Westrate 


Carolyn  Moore 

•  Dietetics 

Jamie  Moore 

•  Business  Education 

Kim  Moore 

•  Accounting 

Angela  Moorman 

•  Elementary  Education 

Jovce  Morehead 

•  Elementary  Education 


Timothy  Morgan 

•  Natural  Resources 

Kelly  Morris 

•  Fashion  Merchandising 

Denise  Morrow 

•  Word  Processing 

Duffy  Mullen 

•  General  Business  Administration 


Stacey  Mullen 
•  Nursing 
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Bryan  Mundy 
Telecommunications  • 

Kristine  Murphy 
Accounting 

Cynthia  Myers 

Interior  and  Environmental  Design 

David  Myers 
Industrial  Arts  • 

Lora  Myers 

Legal  Administration  /Political  Science 


Patrick  Nail 
Architecture 

Michael  Nash 
Computer  Science 

Paul  Nash 

Finance 

Randy  Neeb 
Criminal  Justice  • 

Kristine  Need 
Elementary  Education 


Denise  Neff 

Elementary  Education 

Philip  Nelson 
Accounting 


April  Net 
Elementary  Education 

Lenna  Newsom 

Elementary  Education 

Polly  Nikirk 
Elementary  Education 


Darryl  Nitsch 
Journalism  • 

Robert  Nobbe 

U.S.  History 

Brian  Noble 

Graphic  Design 

NinaNolting 
Elementary  Education 

Patrick  Norris 
Marketing 


Kimberley  Nuterass 
Journalism 

Deborah  O'Donnell 

Journalism 

Meghan  O'Donnell 
Elementary  Education 

Stephen  Oden 

Interior  and  Environmental  Design 

Pamela  Odle 

Legal  Administration 


Kimberly  dinger 
Office  Administration  • 

Debra  Opal 

Nursing 

Kristien  Olsen 

Interior  Design 

Michelle  Orcutt 

Economics/Finance 

John  On- 
Marketing 


Mark  Owen 

Marketing 

Julie  Owen 

Nutrition 

Marcella  Pan- 
General  Business  Administration/Legal  Administration 

Carol  Partenheimen 

Math  Education 

Laura  Patrick 

Education 
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Future  epidemic 


•  Education  for  prevention  must  be  solution 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

"Gay  lifestyles,  drug 
abuse  and  sexual  promiscu- 
ity are  campus  lifestyles. 
Individuals  with  high  AIDS 
risk  haven't  stopped  to 
think,"  Sam  Rhine,  a 
national  AIDS  expert,  said 
during  a  University  AIDS 
education  program. 

Sigma  Xi,  the 
University's  scientific 
research  society,  sponsored 
the  10-day  AIDS  education 
and  awareness  program  in 
March. 

The  program  featured 
national  and  University 
experts  and  a  student 
debate  team.  Presentations 
ranged  from  "The  Impact  of 
AIDS  on  Life  Insurance 
Claims"  and  "The  History 


and  Politics  of  Sexually 
Transmitted  Disease"  to  the 
debate  of  installing  Univer- 
sity condom  machines  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  AIDS. 

A  continuing  theme  of 
the  program,  according  to 
University  seminar  speaker 
Susan  C.  Lawrence,  was  the 
need  and  desire  of  the 
population  to  become 
educated  about  the  AIDS 
virus. 

"I've  sensed  this  week 
that  one  of  the  continuing 
themes  is  'What  are  the 
experts  saying?  What  are 
the  people  in  charge  telling 
us?  What  are  the  scientists 
coming  up  with?'  "  Law- 
rence said.  "  'What  are  they 
gonna  do?'  " 

Rhine,  a  national 


genetics  and  Indiana 
Academy  of  Science 
speaker  of  the  year,  said  the 
only  cure  for  AIDS  was 
prevention. 

"AIDS  has  100  per- 
cent fatality,"  Rhine  said. 
"No  one  who  has  ever  had 
AIDS  has  survived." 

About  1.5  million 
people  were  infected  with 
the  AIDS  virus  in  1988, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  Sugeon 
General's  Report  on  AIDS. 
The  number  of  people  then 
known  to  actually  have 
AIDS  in  the  United  States 
was  over  25,000. 

By  the  end  of  1991, 
about  270,000  cases  of  AIDS 
would  have  occured. 

continued 


•  Lener  Nicola  of  the  Ball  State  Stu- 
dent Debate  team  argues  against  in- 
stalling condom  machines  in  resi- 
dence halls.  Nicola  along  with  Jon 
Phillips  debated  Cliff  Fleenor  and  Lori 
Ciminillo  as  part  of  the  Sigma  Xi's  Aids 
Awarness  and  Education  program. 
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•  Kelly  Greeson  ponders  a  question 
during  the  condoms  debate.  Policy- 
makers recieved  much  input  from  stu- 
dents. 

•  Students  words  are  heard  by  admin- 
istrators. Speaking  out  at  the  condoms 
debate  was  one  opportunity  students 
had  to  influence  University  policy. 


Cheryl  Payton 

General  Business  Administration  • 

Karla  Paxson 

General  Studies  • 

Brook  Perdue 

Telecommunications  • 

Karla  Peterson 

Elementary  Education  ■ 

Malaythong  Phanasavath 

Business  Education  • 


Souvanna  Phetchanpheng 

Finance  • 

Pamela  Pickett 

Psychology  • 

Mike  Piegsa 

Industrial  Technology  • 

Julie  Pierce 

Accounting  • 

RaJph  Pierce 

Telecommunications  ■ 
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Payton-Pugsley 


Future  epidemic 


continued 

Likewise,  179,000 
deaths  would  occur  within 
the  decade  since  the  disease 
was  first  recognized. 

Such  AIDS  statistics 
had  often  been  used  to 
incite  public  fear,  yet, 
Lawrence  said,  "number 
tactics  won't  work." 

Syphilis  and  gonor- 
rhea "scare  tactics"  of  the 
early  1 920s  could  have  been 
paralleled  to  those  used 
with  AIDS. 

"Just  going  out  and 
telling  people  to  behave 
more  responsibly  sexually 
hasn't  worked,"  Lawrence 
said.  "We've  tried  public 
health  laws,  fear  propa- 
ganda and  moral  argument. 
We've  failed." 

Lawrence  said  ration- 
ally educating  people  about 
AIDS  was  key  prevention. 

American  Red  Cross 


said  the  AIDS  virus  was 
primarily  spread  by  sexual 
contact  and  by  sharing 
contaminated  needles  and 
syringes  among  intravenous 
drug  users.  The  virus  also 
could  have  been  transmit- 
ted from  infected  mothers  to 
their  babies  during  preg- 
nancy, at  birth  or  through 
breast  feeding.  In  a  small 
number  of  cases,  the  virus 
had  been  spread  through 
blood  transfusions  and 
through  blood  products  used 
to  treat  hemophiliacs  and 
others  with  blood  clotting 
disorders. 

The  significance  of  the 
AIDS  Awareness  Program, 
said  Rhine,  was  that  it  was 
aimed  at  a  college  audience. 

"College  students 
need  to  be  aware,"  Rhine 
said.  "Some  just  haven't 
realized  what  they're  really 
doing  until  it's  too  late."[£j 

Randy  Pierson 

•  Business 

Joe  Pilotte 

•  Criminology 

Jul  ie  Pontenberg 

•  Elementary  Education 

Matt  Potrawski 

•  Business 

Janet  Powell 

•  Music  Education 


Teresa  Prange 

•  Office  Systems  Administrative 

Douglas  Prescott 

•  General  Business  Administration 

Kimberly  Preske 

•  Journalism 

Tom  Pritchett 

•  Social  Work 

Vickie  Pugsley 

•  Mathematics 
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Systems  faults, frowns 

Financial  aid  becomes  battle  for  some  students  in  search  of  help 


by  Linda  Hinkson 

The  financial  aid 
process  had  its  highs  and 
lows.  Receiving  aid  was  a 
high.  Standing  in  lines, 
filling  out  forms  and  trying 
to  understand  the  system 
were  lows.  Because  of  the 
circumstantial  obstacles, 
self-responsibility,  organiza- 
tion and  patience  were  key 
to  finding  one's  way 
through  the  financial  aid 
maze. 

Many  students,  when 
asked  their  opinion  of  the 
financial  aid  process,  said  it 
was  "a  lot  of  trouble  and  a 
big  headache."  Students 
usually  knew  when  going 
to  the  Office  of  Student 
Financial  Assistance  they 
might  have  been  spending 
an  hour  or  more  "standing 
in  lines,  wading  through 


Jeff  Ramsey 

Telecommunications  • 

Kimberly  Randinelli 
Music  Education  • 

Julie  Rash 

Health  Science  • 

Amy  Raymond 

SociaWork  • 

Tammie  Reed 

Elementary  Education  • 


Emily  Reece 

Journalism/Advertising  • 

Brenda  Reed 

Secondary  Education  • 

Terry  Rekeweg 

Architecture  • 

Dawn  Replogle 


<eplogle 

English  • 


Becky  Retherford 

Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections  • 


Kathy  Reynolds 

Accounting  • 

Rhett  Scott 

Computer  Science  • 

Donna  Rhinesmith 

Elementary  Education  • 

Dawn  Rhoads 

Spanish  Education  • 

Lisa  Rhyne 

Telecommunications  • 


pools  of  paperwork  and 
going  from  office  to  office," 
Patty  Brashears  said. 

In  an  unfortunate 
occurrence,  Brashears  said 
she  once  went  to  the  finan- 
cial aid  office  to  receive  a 
copy  of  her  financial  aid 
account.  "They  told  me  to 
go  to  the  bursar's  office , 
which,  in  turn,  claimed  they 
couldn't  release  that  infor- 
mation. They  sent  me  back 
to  the  financial  aid  office.  It 
was  frustrating,"  Brashears 
explained. 

She  said  she  finally 
learned  by  reviewing  a 
Dollars  and  Sense  financial 
aid  pamphlet  that  a  student 
wanting  to  obtain  access  to 
his  or  her  records  had  to 
complete  a  Student  Request 
for  Access  to  Educational 
Records  form. 

"I  wish  someone 


would  have  told  me," 
Brashears  said.  "It  would 
have  saved  me  a  lot  of  leg 
work  and  time." 

Other  students  also 
experienced  frustration 
with  the  financial  aid  proc- 
ess. Jodie  Tunis  said  she 
went  to  the  office  three 
times  to  talk  to  an  advisor 
about  a  staffing  position, 
but  she  received  no  insight 
or  direction. 

Despite  the  negative 
attitudes  commonly  dis- 
played toward  the  financial 
aid  system,  Director  of 
Student  Financial  Assis- 
tance Clarence  Casazza 
said  the  University  system 
was  quite  comparable  to 
those  of  most  other  Indiana 
colleges  and  universities. 

"We  try  to  let  students 
know  we  want  to  help  them 
get  through  the  maze.  We 


didn't  create  the  maze,  but 
we're  a  part  of  it,  nonethe- 
less, and  we  have  to  work 
within  it  if  we  want  to 
acquire  financial  aid  to 
extend  to  the  students," 
Casazza  said.  "But  we 
understand  that  we're  the 
'on-sight'  people  to  display 
frustration  to.  Students 
can't  go  to  federal  depart- 
ments and  yell  at  them." 

"The  process  is 
lengthy  and  complicated 
though,  and  it's  harder  to 
get  aid  now  because  of 
stricter  qualification  guide- 
lines," Casazza  said.  "A  lot 
of  people  are  still  operating 
under  the  assumption  that 
things  are  like  they  use  to 
be  ten  years  ago  when, 
actually,  guidelines  have 
changed  tremendously  over 
the  last  four  to  six  years." 

continued 
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Ramsey-Rusk 


•  Tim  Siebertturns  in  his  application 
for  finacial  aid.  He  has  had  little  trouble 
receiving  aid  in  the  past. 

Christine  Richards 

•  Elementary  Education 


Tracy  Richey 

•  Secondary  Education 

Valerie  Rife 

•  Speech  Pathology  and  Audiology 

Allison  Riley 

•  Criminal  Justice  and  Corrections 


Kevin  Rogers 

•  Telecommunications 

Janelle  Rosenbach 

•  English 


Randall  Ross 

•  Speech  Communications 

Bryce  Ruble 

•  Telecommunications 

Michele  Ruhl 

•  Exercise  Science 

Chris  Ruppert 

•  Computer  Science 

David  Rusk 

•  Pre-Medicine/Chemistry 
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Systems  faults,  frowns 


continued 

Tim  Lewis,  victim  of 
the  changes,  said,  "After 
Reagan's  cutbacks  I  lost  my 
financial  aid  completely." 

Several  articles  were 
written  to  help  students 
understand  financial  aid 
changes  being  made.  The 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986 
defined  scholarships  and 
grants — minus  fees,  tuition, 
books  and  supplies — as 
taxable  income. 

Also,  any  student 
receiving  financial  aid  could 
not  receive  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  or  food 
stamps.  Some  non-tradi- 
tional students  did  qualify 
for  both  forms  of  aid  the 
preceding  year,  but  were 
forced  to  choose  between 
one  or  the  other  once  the 
new  laws  came  into  effect . 

To  help  students 
understand  the  yearly 


changes,  Casazza  said 
financial  aid  information 
sessions  were  conducted 
about  "a  half-a-dozen  times" 
each  school  year.  The 
financial  aid  office  promoted 
the  sessions  with  flyers 
mailed  with  student  billing 
statements,  ads  in  the  Daily 
News  and  posters  displayed 
in  buildings  throughout 
campus. 

Checklists  breaking 
down  the  lengthy  financial 
aid  process  also  were  given 
to  students  applying  for  aid. 
Casazza  emphasized  the 
importance  of  reading  and 
using  the  checklist  carefully 
since  each  year  brought 
more  changes  on  both  the 
federal  and  state  levels. 

To  combat  the  prob- 
lems and  inefficiencies, 
temporary  helpers  were 
hired  in  the  student  aid 
office  during  "rush"  periods, 


•  Putting  the  system  to  the  test,  Tim 
Siebert  fills  out  thefinacial  aid  applica- 
tion. Many  students  found  obstacles 
to  the  financial  aid  system  after  the 
point  of  application. 


and  financial  aid  workers 
offered  the  quickest  service 
feasible,  Casazza  said. 

"It's  like  going  to 
McDonald's  for  lunch  at 
times  though.   If  you  wait 
until  the  last  minute  or  go 
at  the  wrong  time,  you're 
probably  going  to  to  have  to 
wait  awhile  to  get  through 
the  line,"  he  said.  "The 
earlier  you  get  there,  the 
better." 

Besides  turning  forms 
in  as  early  as  possible, 
Casazza  also  said  students 
needed  to  fill  out  the  forms 
as  completely  and  accu- 
rately as  possible.   Knowing 
what  papers,  forms  and 
other  information  may  have 
been  required  of  those 
applying  for  aid  also  was 
crucial  to  more  efficient 
service. 

Generally,  Financial 
Aid  Forms  were  made 


available  to  students  prior 
to  Christmas  break. 
Casazza  said  this  was  done 
intentionally  so  that  stu- 
dents could  work  on  the 
forms  with  their  families  in 
a  more  relaxed,  convenient 
setting. 

Fortunately,  the 
discouragement  of  some 
financial  aid  seekers  was 
mixed  with  good.  'The 
financial  aid  office  didn't 
make  me  aware  of  all  the 
aid  available  to  me  I  don't 
think,  but  I  never  had  a 
problem  of  being  denied  the 
aid  I  applied  for.  It  always 
came  in,"  Pat  Ellis  said. 

The  financial  aid 
process  did  have  its  highs 
and  lows.  However,  most 
students  were  grateful  the 
aid  was  available,  despite 
the  plaguing  dilemmas  of 
"the  system."  0 


•  Phil  Wingert 
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Sherry  Skinner 

•  Food  Management 

Sharon  SiagaJ 

•  Home  Economics 

Joyce  Sleeth 

•  Accounting 

Brenda  Sloan 

•  Political  Science 
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Daredevils  refused 


*Halftime  acrobatic  team  not  allowed  to  perform  due  to  sponsor 
by  Mike  Pyles 


The  Cardinal  Varsity 
Club  wanted  to  entertain 
students  and  increase 
attendance  at  a  home 
basketball  game.  Univer- 
sity administrators,  along 
with  the  Student  Associa- 
tion president,  had  other 
ideas.  And  when  the  dust 
settled,  the  administrators 
had  won. 

The  Bud  Light  Dare- 
devils, a  basketball  half- 
time  acrobatic  team,  were 
scheduled  to  appear  at  the 
Jan.  16  doubleheader 
basketball  game  against 
Ohio  University. 

"It's  inappropriate  to 
have  a  group  perform  that 
has  a  connection  with  an 
alcoholic  beverage,"  James 
Marine,  director  of  student 
activities,  said.  "We  obvi- 
ously have  a  serious  prob- 
lem with  alcohol  abuse  and 
should  in  no  way  even 
indirectly  appear  to  endorse 
an  alcoholic  beverage." 

The  decision  to  cancel 
the  performance  started  at 
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the  Dec.  19  meeting  of 
University  Senate.  Mike 
Green,  Student  Association 
president,  introduced  a 
motion  to  senate  because  he 
said  he  objected  to  advocat- 
ing the  performance  of  a 
group  sponsored  by  a 
brewing  company  at  a 
University  function. 

"I  think  it's  pretty 
hypocritical  for  the  Univer- 
sity to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  energy  on 
alcohol  awareness  and 
Wellness  Program  and  then 
allow  a  beer  company  to 
come  on  campus,"  he  said. 

The  motion  passed, 
and  University  President 
John  Worthen  announced 
his  decision  to  cancel  the 
performance. 

"With  the  University 
Senate,  the  president  of 
Student  Association  and  the 
Office  of  Student  Affairs 
against  it,  I  thought  it 
would  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est to  cancel  it,"  Worthen 
said. 

The  students,  Student 
Senate,  the  student  news- 


paper and  the  acrobats  tried 
to  fight  back,  but  to  no 
avail. 

"I  don't  see  anything 
wrong  (with  the  perform- 
ance), especially  since  the 
view  Worthen  takes  is  one 
of  his  own,"  David  Vernasco 
said.  "He  should  act  as  the 
majority  feels. 

While  some  others 
disagreed  with  the  decision, 
one  student  did  agree  with 
President  Worthen. 

"You  have  to  start 
somewhere,"  Brent  Collier 
said.  "I  agree  that  alcohol 
can  affect  people.  I've  seen 
the  darker  side  of  it." 

In  an  unexpected 
vote,  Student  Senate  over- 
whelmingly opposed  the 
recommendation  made  by 
Green  with  a  vote  of  33-11. 

Off-campus  senator 
Steve  Livingston  sponsored 
the  motion  Jan.  6  because 
several  students  had  com- 
plained to  Student  Senate 
because  they  confused 
Green's  actions  with  those 
of  Student  Senate. 

"I  was  not  represent- 


ing this  body  (Student 
Senate)  by  any  means," 
Green  said.  "I  represent 
myself  and  the  University 
Senate  as  a  voting  member 
of  University  Senate." 

Even  though  the 
Daredevils  did  not  perform, 
they  were  still  paid  the  full 
amount  of  $1,400.  Ini- 
tially, the  Cardinal  Varsity 
Club  was  to  pay  for  the 
performance,  but  the 
University  took  over  the 
cost. 

Foster  Adams,  past 
Cardinal  Varsity  Club 
president,  said  Worthen 
originally  approved  the 
performance  of  the  Dare- 
devils. 

"It's  really  unfortu- 
nate from  Ball  State's 
standpoint,"  Adams  said. 
"We  don't  look  like  the  most 
mature  University  with  that 
decision.  You  have  to  be  a 
little  naive  if  you  think  that 
eliminating  the  perform- 
ance will  eliminate  the 
drinking  problem."0 
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Slonaker  -  Spudic 


•  Students  offer  their  opinion  of  the 
cancellation  of  the  Bud  Light  Daredev- 
ils. The  acrobats  were  supposed  to 
perform  during  a  doubleheader  with 
Ohio  University,  but  were  refused  due 
to  the  Budweiser  sponsorship. 
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•  Architecture 
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•  The  average  person  knows  little 
about  insurance  policies,  contract  rights, 
nutrition  and  consumerism.  These  claims 
were  made  by  Ralph  Nader  as  he  spoke 
to  a  group  of  students  in  Emens  Audito- 
rium. 

•  Ralph  Nader  emphasizes  that  con- 
sumer information  should  have  been 
taught  on  all  levels  of  education  but  rarely 
is.  Nader  was  brought  to  campus  as  part 
of  National  Consumers  Week. 
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Learn  to  buy 

^Consumer  advocate  Nader  emphasizes  consumer  education 


by  Amy  Metz 

At  the  university 
level,  students  had  a  great 
opportunity  to  stir  up  the 
business  world  by  fighting 
for  their  rights  as  consum- 
ers, Ralph  Nader,  consumer 
advocate,  said. 

Nader  spoke  to 
University  students  in  an 
attempt  to  get  students 
motivated  to  band  together 
in  consumer  groups  as  part 
of  National  Consumer 
Week,  as  declared  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan. 

"You  are  free  to 
pioneer  now.  You're  living 
the  life  of  the  mind,"  Nader 


said  to  students  in  Emens 
Auditorium.   He  urged 
students  to  use  the  open 
presses  and  airways  avail- 
able to  them  at  the  Univer- 
sity to  gain  fair  treatment 
from  retailers. 

"Business  is  almost 
totally  defined  by  what 
sellers  do,"  Nader  said. 
"But  classic  economics  says 
consumers  are  sovereign." 

Peter  Schunk  said 
that  while  Nader  tried  to  do 
good  by  protecting  the 
customer,  "he  is  too  much 
an  extremist.  Consumers 
should  be  protected,  but 
there  is  a  limit."  Schunk 
also  said  Nader  was  "protec 
tionist-oriented,"  while 


Schunk  believed  if  big 
business  was  stifled,  the 
economy  also  would  have 
been  stifled. 

Frank  Bracken  of  Ball 
Corporation  agreed  that 
Nader  over-emphasized 
business  downfalls  but  said, 
"He  probably  does  it  to 
make  a  point.  Businesses 
have  to  satisfy  the  cus- 
tomer." 

Many  students 
expressed  opinions  to 
Nader's  messages  against 
retailers.  Monica 
McCormick  said,  "He's  a 
little  bit  too  crazy  in  his 
ideas  and  exaggerates 
maybe  a  bit  too  much,  but 
continued 
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•  Ralph  Nader  urges  students  to  get 
involved  in  consumer  activism.  Nader 
spoke  at  Emens  Auditorium  as  a  guest  of 
the  Muncie  Better  Business  Bureau. 
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Learn  to  buy 


continued 

what  he  is  saying  is  worth- 
while. We  should  be  more 
active  consumers  and  pay 
more  attention  to  what  we 
are  getting  from  retailers.' 
McCormick  doubted  that 
many  people  would  have 
felt  strongly  about  fighting 
with  the  dedication  Nader 
displayed. 

Nader  discussed  how 
he  believed  "the  selling  side 
of  the  economy  is  a  massive 
propoganda  machine."  He 
criticized  advertising  and 
explained  how  it  sometimes 
was  used  to  make  people's 
senses  override  their  minds. 

The  way  in  which  the 
government  reported  the 
Gross  National  Product  also 
was  attacked  by  Nader. 
"There  is  an  increase  in  the 
GNP,  but  is  it  growing  to 
advance  consumer  welfare 
or  to  advance  economic 
needs  that  arise  from 
inefficiency  of  products  in 
the  first  place?"  Nader  said. 

Nader  emphasized 
that  consumer  information 
should  have  been  taught  on 


all  levels  of  education  but 
rarely  was.  "What  are  we 
learning?  We  don't  even 
know  how  to  be  citizens," 
Nader  said,  claiming  that 
the  average  person  knew 
little  about  insurance 
policies,  contract  rights, 
nutrition  and  consumerism. 

Three  types  of  intelli- 
gence could  have  been 
learned  in  school,  Nader 
said:  Vocational,  multiple 
choice  test-taking  and 
practical. 

"Practical  intelligence 
is  the  intelligence  that 
really  spells  success  or 
failure  in  life,"  Nader  said. 

While  many  students 
asked  thought  the  Univer- 
sity offered  mostly  test- 
taking  intellectual  skills, 
some  students,  such  as  Jim 
Kruse,  said  practical 
knowledge  was  attainable 
at  the  University.  Kruse 
said,  "Practical  knowledge 
comes  through  interaction 
with  other  students.  You 
can  get  that  here.  That's 
where  practical  knowledge 
comes  from."  0 


•  Consumer  education  Is  the  main  topic 
as  Ralph  Nader  speaks  to  students.  Nader 
came  to  campus  as  part  of  National  Con- 
sumer Week. 
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Sports  and  food 

•A  great  college  combination  makes  Tony's  Locker oom  a  hit 


by  Sheila  Marshall 

Ranking  39th  in 
restaurants  per  capita,  the 
significance  of  one  more 
Muncie  restaurant  could 
have  been  null. 

However,  Tony's 
Lockeroom      owned  by 
Tony  Catanzarite,  had  an 
environment  similiar  to 
Hard  Rock  Cafe's,  with  an 
all  sports  decor  replacing 
the  music  decor  and  giving 
the  restaurant  an  extra 
distinction.  The  decorations 
ranged  from  pictures  of  the 
first  sports  teams  at  the 
University  to  bar  stools 
shaped  like  baseball  gloves 
and  lamps  made  of  football 
helmets. 

"A  place  like  Tony's  is 
a  natural  at  every  big 
university,"  Catanzarite 
said.  "People  just  have  an 
appreciation  for  sports  and 
can  identify  with  a  place 
like  this." 

Catanzarite  said  he 
believed  he  was  doing  both 
Delaware  County  and  the 
University's  athletic  depart- 
ment a  favor  by  opening  the 
restaurant  almost  nine 
years  ago. 

"We  only  add  to  our 

•  Dale  Westrate 


displays,"  Catanzarite  said. 
"We  never  take  them  down. 
It  makes  it  easier  for  people 
to  identify  with  the  place. 
Perhaps  they  can  find  a 
picture  of  their  father  on 
one  wall  and  one  of  them- 
selves on  the  next  wall." 

Catanzarite  also  said 
that  although  he  felt  like  a 
part  of  the  University,  his 
crowd  was  not  that  of 
typical,  loud,  college  stu- 
dents found  in  other  local 
bars. 

"We  do  not  serve 
pitchers  of  beer  so  this 
discourages  the  loud  crowd 
and  brings  in  mostly  the 
students  who  just  want  a 
quiet  date,"  Catanzarite 
said. 

In  1986,  Tony's  added 
the  "Olympic  Room," 
making  the  restaurant  more 
flexible.  Catanzarite  said  it 
was  possible  to  have  a 
formal  party,  the  typical 
Monday  night  huddle 
(where  the  coaches  "psy- 
ched" their  teams  up  for  the 
week)  and  the  regular 
lounge  crowd  at  the  same 
time. 

The  fence  enclosing 
the  outdoor  patio  on  the 
new  section  was  made  from 


the  bleacher  boards  from 
the  old  stadium. 

Familiar  to  Tony's 
Lockeroom  was  the 
restaurant's  birthday 
celebration  every  March  5. 

"People  come  from  all 
over  just  because  we  have 
so  much  fun  on  our  birth- 
day," Catanzarite  said.  "We 
always  serve  special  new 
foods,  lower  drink  prices 
and  generally  just  have  a 
great  time." 

Steve  Elfring,  sales 
manager  for  Conoco  Inc, 
said  once  he  and  his  wife 
came  to  Tony's  all  the  way 
from  St.  Louis  to  be  a  part 
of  Tony's  birthday  party. 
'Tony's  is  more  than  just  a 
restaurant;  it's  an  environ- 
ment." 

Although  Tony's  menu 
ranged  from  steak  and  fish 
dinners  to  fettucini  and 
garlic  bread,  the  restaurant 
had  a  distinct  Italian  flare. 

"With  an  Italian 
background,"  Catanzarite 
said,  "I  just  thought  every 
Italian  was  supposed  to  own 
a  resturant."  However, 
Catanzarite  also  said, "  The 
people  who  own  this  restau- 
rant are  me,  my  wife,  the 
bank  and  God."0 


•  The  distinction  of  Tony's  Lock- 
eroom goes  all  the  way  to  the  owner's 
office.  Tony  Catanzarlte's  belief  that 
people  have  an  appreciation  for  sports 
proved  to  be  very  successful. 
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Another  type  of  horror 

•  "Frankenstein:  Playing  With  Fire"  reveals  a  different  version  of  the  scary  tale 


by  Norma  Creek 

Boris  Karloff  fans 
might  have  had  to  change 
their  minds  about  Franken- 
stein and  the  monster  they 
believed  he  was.  Horror 
movie  buffs  who  saw 
Guthrie  Theater's  perform- 
ance of  Frankenstein: 
Playing  With  Fire  at  Emens 
Auditorium  were  in  for  a 
surprise.  The  monster 
rivaled  his  creator  mentally 
and  emotionally. 

The  play  was  an 
adaptation  of  Mary 
Shelley's  novel  Franken- 
stein. Brought  to  the  stage 
by  playwright  Barbara 
Field  and  director  Michael 
Maggio,  the  play  explored 
the  relationship  between 
creature  and  creator. 

Those  who  were  fond 
of  Karloff  s  screen  version  of 
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the  monster  had  to  adjust  to 
Field's  stage  interpretation. 
Her  creature  was  intelli- 
gent, articulate  and  pre- 
sented a  problem  for  the 
creator,  Frankenstein,  by 
questioning  his  motives. 

The  play  centered  on 
a  confrontation  between  the 
Adam  creature,  played  by 
John  Carroll  Lynch,  and 
Frankenstein,  played  by 
Stephen  Pelinski.  Set  at 
the  North  Pole,  these  scenes 
represented  the  "present" 
and  unfolded  the  emotional 
and  symbolic  bond  between 
the  two  characters. 

Field  elaborated  on 
the  relationship  between 
Frankenstein  and  the 
creature  saying,  "The 
creature  is  essentially  his 
double.   Frankenstein  uses 
him  as  a  piece  of  machin- 
ery— a  machine  he  has 


made.  By  the  end  of  the 
play  he  realizes  that  the 
creature  is  stronger, 
smarter,  more  responsible 
and  more  moral  than  he  is. 
Frankenstein  has,  in  fact, 
created  something  much 
larger  than  himself." 

Intruding  on  present 
tense  action  were  "memory" 
scenes  from  the  lives  of 
Adam  and  Frankenstein. 

Through  the  scenes 
from  the  past,  Field  raised 
crucial  questions  which 
were  answered  in  the 
dialogue  of  the  present. 
Victor,  performed  by 
Curzon  Dobell,  was  Frank- 
enstein in  his  youth,  strug- 
gling with  the  ethics  and 
responsibilities  of  creation. 
Creature,  performed  by 
Peter  Syvertsen,  was  his 
creation,  his  human  ma- 
chine who  became  Adam. 


Rounding  out  the  cast 
of  five  were  Victor's  fiance 
Elizabeth,  played  by  Olivia 
Birkeland,  and  Victor's 
mentor  during  college, 
Professor  Krempe,  played 
by  Michael  Tezla. 

Though  the  play 
booked  only  one  show  on 
campus,  all  special  effects 
were  retained.   Interesting 
scenery,  sound  and  lighting 
lent  an  air  of  science-fiction. 
Maggio's  use  of  character 
interaction  developed 
Field's  unusual  response  to 
Shelley's  original  work. 

While  some  might 
have  needed  time  to  adjust 
to  the  idea  of  the  Franken- 
stein monster  as  a  thinking, 
feeling  being,  Frankenstein: 
Playing  With  Fire  provided 
an  entertaining  change  of 
pace  from  the  traditional 
horror  story.  0 
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•  A  North  Pole  setting  is  the  reason  for 
the  heavy  costumes  of  the  play.  No  ef- 
fects of  the  play  were  spared  even  though 
the  play  only  booked  one  night. 

•  The  play's  atypical  Frankenstein 
storyline  is  an  entertaining  change  of 
pace  from  the  traditional  horror  story. 
The  Frankenstein  creature  was  por- 
trayed as  a  thinking,  feeling  being. 
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Students'  operations 


%David  Letterman  donates  toward  students'  responsiblity 
by  Carey  Jones 


A  crowd  gathered  in 
the  Wood  Hall  lounge  that 
windy  January  day.   In- 
quisitive murmurs  were 
exchanged,  and  heads 
bobbed  over  other  heads  to 
see  what  was  going  on  as 
men  in  business  suits 
walked  around  the  lounge. 

Voices  hushed  as  the 
conference  began.  "Late 
Night"  host  David  Letter- 
man  had  sent  his  attorney, 
Ronald  Elberger,  with  a 
message  that  would  mean  a 
major  addition  in  the  tele- 
communications depart- 
ment. 

Letterman,  once  a 
telecommunications  student 
at  the  University,  donated 
over  $60,000  to  the  depart- 
ment for  a  carrier  current 
radio  station.   Letterman's 
only  condition  was  that  the 
radio  station  be  run  entirely 
by  students. 

Nearly  six  months 
later,  the  unnamed  radio 
station,  located  at  540  on 
the  AM  dial,  was  fully 
underway. 

"We're  hoping  to  go  on 
the  air  the  first  couple  of 
weeks  after  fall  semester," 
Jay  Williams,  the  station's 
general  manager,  said.  "It 
all  depends  on  when  WBST 
moves  into  the  new 


Edmund  Ball  Building. 
Then  we  can  move  into 
their  old  spot  in  the  AC 
Building." 

The  basic  format  of 
the  station  was  to  be  top  40 
and  album -oriented  radio 
music  (popular,  non-top  40 
album  cuts). 

"The  station  will  be  a 
cross  of  the  two,"  Williams 
said.  "Sort  of  a  cross 
between  Q95  and  WZPL." 

Williams  said  a 
survey  was  distributed  in 
several  residence  halls  to 
learn  what  format  the 
students  wanted  to  hear. 
Top  40  rated  first,  and  AOR 
came  in  second. 

"Since  this  is  a  radio 
station  for  the  students,"  he 
said,  "we  wanted  to  get 
them  involved  right  off  the 
bat.  A  good  way  of  doing 
this  was  to  let  them  decide 
what  they  wanted  to  hear." 

The  station  also 
planned  to  feature  specials 
such  as  jazz  and  rhythm 
and  blues  shows  and  to  air 
University  football  and 
basketball  games. 

Another  way  to  get 
the  students  involved  with 
the  new  station  was  to  let 
them  name  the  call  letters. 

"There  will  be  a 
campus- wide  contest  for  the 
students  to  decide  the  call 
letters,"  said  Laura  Jones, 

•  Disc  Jockey  Jon  Ulz  ,  working  the 
sound  board  at  WBST  radio,  looks  over 
his  script  before  going  on  the  air.  The 
station  was  to  be  transformed  for  the 
carrier  current  station  once  WBST 
moved  into  the  new  telecommunica- 
tions building. 


station  disc  jockey.  "We 
don't  know  yet  how  the 
contest  will  be  run;  it's  still 
in  the  planning." 

Williams  said  decid- 
ing the  format  and  the  call 
letters  were  the  main 
decisions  made  by  the 
students.  Other  contests 
offered  would  help  make 
students  feel  like  a  part  of 
the  station. 

A  carrier  current 
station  was  different  than  a 
broadcast  station. 

With  a  carrier  current 
station,  a  transmitter 
needed  to  be  put  in  every 
building  picking  up  the 
original  signal,  which  then 
went  through  the  building's 
electrical  circuits.  A  broad- 
cast station,  however,  had 
only  one  main  transmitter 
to  send  out  the  air  signal. 

"All  dorms  will  be  able 
to  pick  up  the  station," 
Williams  said.  "In  fact,  we 
already  have  the  transmit- 
ters in  the  dorms.  The 
station  can  also  be  picked 
up  in  the  Ball  Building,  the 
Student  Center  and  the 
Arts  and  Communication 
Building,  obviously,  since 
that's  where  the  station  will 
be  located." 

Although  the  station 
was  not  a  broadcast  station 
by  technical  terms,  it  was  to 
be  ran  as  such. 


"We'll  be  selling 
commercials  just  like  a 
commercial  station,"  Wil- 
liams said.  "And  we'll  be 
operating  just  like  a  com- 
mercial station.  That  way 
the  students  can  be  pre- 
pared for  what  they'll  face 
after  college." 

Williams  said  station 
positions  were  not  just  open 
to  telecommunications 
students  but  were  for 
anyone  wanting  to  work  for 
the  station. 

"You  could  be  an 
accounting  major  and  still 
get  a  spot  on  the  station," 
he  said.  "After  all,  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  station 
is  to  be  a  learning  experi- 
ence for  students." 

Telecommunications 
professor  Darrell  Wible  was 
to  advise  the  station.  "And 
that's  all  he  does,"  Williams 
said.  "He  gives  advice  and 
lets  the  students  take  care 
of  the  rest.  Dr.  Wible  has 
been  fighting  for  this 
station  for  years,  and  he's 
finally  won,"  Williams  said. 

According  to 
Letterman's  attorney, 
Elberger,  the  entertainer 
encouraged  students  to 
become  a  part  of  the  station. 

'Take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,"  was 
Letterman's  message.  "And 
don't  screw  it  up."0 


•  John  Maxwell 
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Jeffrey  Beights 

•  Freshman 

Tammy  Beineke 

•  Sophomore 

Lisa  Bell 

•  Freshman 

Steven  Bell 

•  Junior 

Franci  Benjamin 

•  Freshman 

Adam  Bennett 

•  Freshman 

Mindy  Bennett 

•  Freshman 
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Natural  changes 

*Art  gallery's  standards  are  set  higher  with  renovation 


by  Jeff  Myers 

The  University  art 
gallery,  located  in  the  art 
building,  was  opened  in 
1936.   Initially  the  gallery 
housed  art  donated  by  the 
Ball  family  and  displayed  to 
students  and  the  commu- 
nity who  shared  an  interest 
in  the  fine  arts.  The  num- 
ber of  works  displayed  in 
the  gallery  was  small 
enough  to  store  in  a  35  feet 
by  50  feet  room  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  art 
building. 

Alain  Joyaux,  art 
gallery  director,  said  that  "a 
lot  of  things  took  place — 
times  changed"  since  the 
gallery's  opening.  Among 
the  changes  accumulating 
over  the  gallery's  history 
was  the  increased  size  of 
the  gallery's  collection.  The 
collection  of  fine  art  grew  to 
7,000  pieces  of  art  with  the 
bulk  of  the  collection  stored 
in  the  small  storage  room. 

Joyaux  said  the 
storage  room  was  a  multi- 


Robin  Benson 

Junior  • 

April  Benz 
Freshman  • 

Jynell  Berkshire 
Sophomore  • 

Mark  Beville 

Freshman  • 

Brian  Bias 

Junior  • 


John  Bickel 

Sophomore  • 

Ann  Bilby 

Sophomore  • 

Debra  Bilton 

Freshman  • 

Barton  Bishop 

Sophomore  • 

Melanie  Black 

Sophomore  • 


purpose  area.    That  tiny 
little  room  is  also  our  work 
room.   It's  for  loading, 
unloading,  matting  and 
framing  pieces  for  the 
gallery,"  he  said. 

Joyaux  recommended 
renovation  work  on  parts  of 
the  art  gallery  during  the 
school  year.  He  felt  that 
improved  storage  space 
was  of  utmost  importance. 

"The  renovation  of  the 
storage  room  is  the  biggest 
project.  There  should  be  a 
given  size  of  exhibition 
space,"  Joyaux  said. 

The  increased  storage 
space  was  made  possible  by 
utilizing  every  inch  of  space 
of  the  room.  More  floor-to- 
ceiling  shelves  for  paintings 
and  smaller  pottery  was 
part  of  the  spacing  plan. 
Newly  installed  sliding  wall 
panels  were  reserved  for 
wall-sized  paintings  and 
tapestries.  When  the 
panels  slid  back,  more  space 
was  made  available  for 
other  works  of  art. 

Among  other  new 
fixtures  in  the  storage  room 


was  an  electronic  tempera- 
ture/humidity control 
system.  The  system  al- 
lowed a  cooler  environment 
to  preserve  the  gallery's 
collection.  "In  1936,  we 
didn't  bother  too  much  with 
humidity  control,"  Joyaux 
said. 

To  make  the  building 
more  energy  efficient,  the 
old  solid  oak  Gothic-styled 
entrance  doors  greeting 
visitors  years  ago  were 
replaced  by  modern  glass 
and  aluminum  doors. 

However,  Joyaux  said. 
"We  want  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  the  style  of  the 
building.  We  want  to  go 
back  to  basics,  so  we  have 
acquired  the  old  oak  doors 
from  the  front  of  the  Lucina 
building." 

Joyaux  said  the 
changes  being  made  to  the 
gallery  were  not  revolution- 
ary but  were  normal  in  the 
life  of  a  typical  building. 

"All  the  changes  are 
natural.  It's  part  of  the  life 
of  any  building.  It's  an 
ongoing  process."  0 
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•  The  newly  installed  Trane  heating 
and  cooling  unit  is  part  of  the  Art  Gal- 
lery renovations.  It  is  capable  of  con- 
trolling the  temperature  within  one 
tenth  of  a  degree. 


Tamika  Black 

•  Freshman 

Bill  Blevins 

•  Freshman 

Rosie  Block 

•  Junior 

Chris  Board 

•  Freshman 

Beth  Ann  Bodenberg 

•  Freshman 


Leslie  Bohrer 

•  Sophomore 

Larisa  Boll  man 

•  Freshman 

Wendy  Bond 

•  Freshman 

Wanda  Bowen 

•  Freshman 

MarkBoxell 

•  Freshman 
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Top  communications 


•  New  TCOM  building  and  equiment  brings  program  to  first  rate 


by  Suzanne  Rzicznek 

The  University's 
telecommunications  pro- 
gram, Indiana's  largest 
undergraduate  degree 
program  of  this  kind,  was 
already  recognized  as 
outstanding.  When  it 
moved  to  the  newly  con- 
structed Edmund  F.  Ball 
Building,  "new  technology 
and  new  equipment  will 
enhance  the  program  even 
more,"  Dr.  John  Kurtz, 
chairman  of  the  telecommu- 
nications department,  said. 

The  new  "super 
building"  was  to  have  the 
most  up-to-date  equipment 
available.  "There  are  none 
like  it  in  the  Midwest," 


Julia  Bradford 

Freshman  • 

Cheryl  Brown 

Junior  • 

Kenneth  Brown 

Junior  • 

Rachelle  Brown 

Freshman  • 

Howard  Bruce 

Sophomore  • 


Dawn  Bryant 

Freshman  • 

Todd  Buckmaster 

Freshman  • 

Cynthia  Bunch 

Freshman  • 

Kelly  Burke 
Sophomore  • 

Julie  Burkhart 
Freshman  • 


Douglas  Burroughs 

Freshman  • 

Branda  Burton 
Sophomore  • 

Anthony  Buschman 
Sophomore  • 

Diane  Cain 

Junior  • 


Kurtz  said,  "maybe  even  in 
the  country." 

Over  600  students 
and  11  telecommunications 
faculty  members  planned  to 
move  into  the  $8.1  million 
building  by  the  1988  fall 
semester.  Also  moving  into 
the  building  were  WIPB- 
Channel  49,  WBST-FM, 
Media  Services  and  the 
Center  for  Information  and 
Communication  Sciences. 

Computerization  was 
one  of  the  strongest  advan- 
tages of  the  new  building. 
"Anybody  coming  out  will  be 
computer-literate,"  Kurtz 
said.  The  building  was  to 
be  equipped  with  a  compu- 
terized news  room,  provid- 
ing hands-on  training  for 


students. 

Students  also  would 
have  been  able  to  use  a  top- 
notch  graphics  computer  in 
their  productions.  This 
computer  was  to  be  acces- 
sible to  every  student  once 
he  or  she  learned  how  to 
properly  use  it. 

But  the  main  show- 
places  of  the  building  were 
the  electronic  response 
system  classrooms.  The  two 
classrooms,  equipped  for 
100  students,  would  have  a 
keyboard  at  every  seat. 
Screens  at  the  front  of  the 
rooms  would  allow  students 
to  respond  from  their 
keyboards. 

This  system  could 
have  been  used  for  taking 


finals  and  working  on 
assignments.  These  rooms 
also  were  accessible  for 
focus  groups,  audience 
groups  and  product  testing. 
Thus,  the  rooms  also  were 
to  be  used  by  the  psychology 
department  and  the  Busi- 
ness College. 

"I  am  really  glad  we 
are  going  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  experience 
the  technology  and  equip- 
ment the  building  offers," 
Laura  Emerson,  TCOM 
major,  said.  "It  is  being 
talked  about  already,  and 
Ball  State  TCOM  graduates 
will  be  ahead  of  the  rest 
through  this  updated  aspect 
of  the  program." 
continued 
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•  The  finishing  touches  are  being 
made  to  the  new  sight  of  the  state's 
largest  undergraduate  telecommuni- 
cations program.  The  Edmund  F.  Ball 
building  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1 987 
and  is  to  be  completed  by  1988  fall 
semester. 

Kenton  Campbell 

•  Sophomore 

Penny  Campbell 

•  Sophomore 

Christie  Carmichael 

•  Sophomore 

Kathy  Camahan 

•  Freshman 

Douglas  Castor 

•  Freshman 


Karen  Causey 

•  Sophomore 

Daniel  Chamberlain 

•Junior 

Steve  Chamberlain 

•  Sophomore 

Kathleen  Chapman 

•  Sophomore 

Shary  Charles 

•  Freshman 


Juanita  Chesnut 

•  Junior 

Melissa  Childers 

•  Freshman 

Amy  Clark 

•  Junior 

Derek  Clay 

•  Junior 

Brian  Clayton 

•  Junior 
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Top  communications 


continued 

However,  not  all  of 
the  equipment  used  in  the 
building  would  be  new.  The 
audio  room  donated  by 
celebrity  and  University 
alumnus  David  Letterman 
was  to  be  moved  to  the  new 
building. 

Likewise,  since  three 
television  studios  were  to  be 
housed  in  the  new  building, 
Kurtz  said  some  of  the  older 
color  equipment  would  be 
moved.  Students  would 
have  one  studio  for  their 
own  use  and  would  share 
another  one  with  WIPB- 
Channel49.  The  third 
television  studio  was  solely 
for  WIPB's  use. 

Another  feature  to  be 
added  to  the  Ball  Building 
was  a  hallway  showcase  dis- 
playing prototypes  of  new 
electronic  equipment  in  the 
industry. 

The  building  eventu- 
ally would  be  equipped  with 
satellite  linkup  for  telecon- 
ferencing, Kurtz  said.  "This 
building  will  be  the  model 
other  universities  and 
colleges  will  base  their 
plans  on  when  they  begin  to 

•  John  Maxwell 


update,  and  I'm  proud  of  it," 
he  said. 

Students  eagerly 
awaited  the  start  of 
semester  classes  in  the  new 
building  and  were  excited 
about  the  new  opportunities 
it  offered. 

"I  think  that  the  new 
building  will  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  University. 
I  hope  I  will  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  it  in  some  way, 
but  it  makes  me  wish  I  was 
a  TCOM  major,"  Rachel 
Jean  said. 

The  building  was 
designed  to  stimulate  the 
integration  of  different 
aspects  of  the  University's 
educational  program — 
particularly  telecommunica- 
tions, journalism,  speech 
communication,  computer 
science,  library  science  and 
management  science. 

According  to  a  bro- 
chure about  the  Ball 
Building,  the  new  offices, 
classrooms  and  studios, 
"will  create  new  opportuni- 
ties to  mix  radio  and  televi- 
sion programming  with  the 
more  traditional  academic 
activities."  0 


•  WBST  engineer  Rob  Mittendorf  dis- 
assembles an  audio  control  consol  at 
the  present  WBST  studio.  The  consol 
was  moved  to  the  station's  new  studio 
in  the  new  Edmund  F.  Ball  building. 


•  The  new  Edmund  F.  Ball  building  is 
the  sight  of  Indiana's  largest  under- 
graduate telecommunications  pro- 
gram. The  building  was  scheduled  to 

open  fall  semester  1938. 


•  John  Maxwell 


Students  take  charges 

•  Credit  cards  give  students  the  opportunity  to  establish  credit  and  wardrobe 


by  Steve  Scheller 

The  credit  card  had 
almost  become  a  staple  of 
life  for  some  college  stu- 
dents. 

"I  applied  for  a  Sears 
credit  card  every  time  I 
needed  an  umbrella.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  finally  gave 
me  a  card,  and  now  I  can't 
get  an  umbrella  anymore," 
Fran  Hodges  said. 

Receiving  free  gifts 
was  one  of  many  reasons 
students  applied  for  credit 
cards.   Most  students,  how- 
ever, applied  to  establish 
credit  and  to  gain  access  to 
more  convenient  shopping. 

Mike  Fried,  with  nine 
credit  cards  in  his  name, 
said  students  could  have 
established  good  credit  if 
the  cards  were  used  wisely. 

"If  you  take  precau- 
tions and  don't  get  in  over 
your  head,  then  credit  cards 
can  be  a  real  advantage  for 
students  in  establishing 
credit,"  Fried  said. 


Dawn  Davis 

Freshman  • 

Ipdy  Davis 

Freshman  • 

Lori  DeBmhl 

Freshman  • 

Rosa  DeCroes 

Freshman  • 

Christopher  Defouw 

Sophomore  • 


Ron  Deistler 

Freshman  • 

Deena  Dekoker 

Freshman  • 

Dawn  Deman 

Freshman  • 

Cynthia  Denney 
Junior  • 


When  students 
wanted  to  buy  that  new 
spring  outfit  or  Polo 
sweater,  but  did  not  have 
the  cash,  credit  cards  often 
enabled  them  to  splurge. 

"I  find  myself  using 
them  when  I  have  little 
cash  or  when  my  checking 
account  is  low  and  I  really 
see  something  I  want. 
Credit  cards  just  make 
purchases  so  much  more 
convenient,"  Jenny  Stout 
said. 

There  may  have 
seemed  few  problems  in 
life — even  a  long  week  of 
papers,  boring  professors 
and  disappointing  relation- 
ships— that  a  trip  to  the 
Muncie  Mall  with  that  little 
piece  of  plastic  in  hand 
could  not  have  solve. 

"I  always  seem  to  be 
able  to  cheer  myself  up 
when  I  use  my  credit  cards 
and  buy  something  for 
myself,  and  I  usually  go  all 
out,"  Mary  Barker  said. 

The  ease  of  obtaining 


a  credit  card  from  a  major 
company  increased  over  the 
years.   Companies  often 
established  sign-up  sites 
throughout  campus,  encour- 
aging students  to  apply  for 
cards. 

Dan  Barcus  worked 
with  College  Credit  Card 
Corporation  through  his 
business  fraternity,  Delta 
Sigma  Pi,  in  trying  to  get 
students  to  sign  up  and,  at 
the  same  time,  raising 
money  for  the  fraternity. 

The  corporation  set 
the  fraternity  up  on  a  one 
week  "blitz"  with  a  goal  for 
completed  applications. 
The  fraternity  received 
money  for  each  application 
correctly  filled  out  and  a 
bonus  for  reaching  the 
designated  goal.  Although 
the  drive  was  not  as  suc- 
cessful as  Barcus  had 
hoped,  he  said  he  wanted  to 
try  the  credit  card  business 
again  the  following  fall. 

"I  feel  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for 


students  to  have  credit 
cards.  They  are  much 
easier  to  get  when  you  are  a 
student,"  Barcus  said. 

For  most  students, 
the  problem  arose  after  the 
credit  card  had  been  re- 
ceived and  purchases  began 
piling  up. 

"I've  really  gotten  in 
trouble  with  my  Master- 
card, and  my  mom  is  bailing 
me  out.  She  keeps  telling 
me  that  she  doesn't  think 
college  kids  need  to  be 
spending  that  much  money, 
and  I  guess  she's  right," 
Kristen  Wattles  said. 

Jodi  Pickel  faced  the 
credit  card  crunch  early  in 
life.  She  said,  "I  had  some 
cards  in  high  school  and 
just  lost  control.  My  par- 
ents forbid  me  to  have  them 
anymore." 

Despite  these  difficul- 
ties, credit  cards  remained 
an  important  item  for  many 
students  because  of  the 
advantages  and  conven- 
ience of  using  the  cards.  0 


Dwight  Denney 

Sophomore  • 
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Davis  -  Donovan 


•  "Putting  it  on  her  tab,"  Amy  Smith 
uses  one  of  her  credit  cards  to  make  a 
purchase  from  cashier  Shelley  Cleve- 
land at  the  Ball  State  Bookstore.  The 
bookstore  accepted  most  major  credit 
cards  as  a  convenience  to  students. 

•  Dave  Lemchak,  College  Credit  Card 
Corporation  representative,  promotes 
credit  card  applications  at  the  Student 
Center.  Candy,  dictionaries  and 
watches  were  enticements  given  to 
those  filling  out  an  application. 


Dana  Derkintis 

•Junior 

Julie  Derkintis 

•  Freshman 

Nicole  Dickens 

•  Freshman 

AndraDiller 

•Junior 


Steven  Disney 

•  Sophomore 

Thelma  Dixon 

•  Sophomore 

Kelly  Dolan 

•  Freshman 

Mary  Donahue 

•  Sophomore 

Susan  Donovan 

•  Sophomore 
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•  Cindy  Rudolph  participates  is  a 
special  program  during  Health  Week. 
SVS  provided  many  services  to  stu- 
dents including  providing  notetakers 
for  the  hearing  impaired. 


Christina  Dryer 

Sophomore  • 

Michelle  Dryer 

Freshman  • 


Richard  Duncan 
Freshman  • 

Gwen  Eberly 

Freshman  • 

Cathy  Eddy 
Fresnman  • 

Patricia  Edwards 

Freshman  • 

Dawn  EhJe 

Sophomore  • 
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A  sound  idea 


*SVS  offers  special  help  to  hearing  impaired 


by  Brook  Perdue 

"Hearing  impaired 
and  deaf  people  lack  intelli- 
gence and  normal  skills." 
This  traditional  misconcep- 
tion changed  as  hearing 
impaired  and  deaf  students 
began  branching  out  from 
schools  for  the  deaf  to  state 
colleges  and  universities. 
To  meet  the  needs  of  these 
students,  the  University 
officially  began  Hearing 
Impaired  Support  Services 
in  1981. 

A  major  function  of 
the  service  was  providing 
notetakers  and  interpreters 
to  attend  classes  with 
hearing  impaired  students. 
Although  most  notetakers 
were  education  and  human 
service  majors,  students 
from  all  majors  were 
encouraged  to  apply.  The 
greater  diversity  of  notetak- 
ers with  suitable  academic 
backgrounds  allowed 
notetakers  to  be  placed 
most  appropriately  in  the 
impaired  student's  classes. 

"We're  not  looking  for 
really  exceptionally  smart 


students  to  take  notes,"  Sue 
Wazner,  coordinator  of 
Hearing  Impaired  Support 
Services,  said.  "We're 
looking  for  reliable  students 
who  are  interested  in  what 
they're  doing  and  are 
willing  to  get  involved." 

Similarly,  Judy 
Verhulst,  who  utilized  the 
service,  said  the  frustration 
of  going  to  class  and  the 
notetaker  not  showing  up  or 
coming  in  late  could  be 
overwhelming.  "All  you 
could  do  in  that  situation  is 
try  to  keep  in  your  head 
what  the  prof  is  saying  so 
you  can  write  it  down  later. 
There's  no  way  we  can 
watch  the  profs  lips  and 
take  notes  at  the  same 
time"  Verhulst  said. 

Initially,  notetakers 
were  trained  only  on  how  to 
take  notes.  However,  since 
most  students  had  no 
concept  of  the  language 
barrier  between  the  hearing 
and  hearing  impaired, 
deficient  notetaking  some- 
times resulted.  Learning 
"all  the  ways  not  to  do 
anything,"  Wazner  said  the 


readjusted  10  hours  of 
training  incorporated  more 
information  on  the  impair- 
ment and  panel  discussions 
between  hearing  and 
hearing  impaired  students. 

"The  first  quarter  I 
took  notes  was  like  culture 
shock,"  Charles  Coates  said. 
"I  was  just  out  of  the  Army 
so  my  notetaking  skills 
were  rough,  and  then  I  was 
having  to  learn  the  best 
way  to  take  notes  for 
someone  else.  Now  I  guess 
I'm  more  a  'seasoned 
veteran.'" 

Important  to  the 
position  was  self-discipline 
and  time  management, 
Coates  said.  Although 
notetakers  were  able  to 
learn  as  they  performed 
their  jobs,  boredom  and 
burnout  were  obstacles. 

'Two  of  my  six  or 
seven  quarters  notetaking, 
I've  sat  through  totally 
boring  classes,  and  it  was 
even  more  boring  for  the 
student  I  took  notes  for," 
Coates  said. 

Most  hearing  im- 
paired students,  Wazner 


said,  recognized  that  they 
could  not  get  through 
classes  without  notetakers. 

Verhulst  said,  "If  I 
didn't  have  notetakers, 
there's  no  way  I  could  get 
the  kind  of  grades  I'm 
getting.  If  I  do  poorly 
though,  I  have  only  myself 
to  blame,  not  my  notetaker, 
even  though  I  know  some- 
times notetakers  take  it 
personally  when  we  do  bad 
in  a  class." 

The  program,  al- 
though small  compared  to 
other  hearing  impaired 
programs,  grew  beyond 
anticipation.  The  program 
could  effectively  serve  15  to 
20  students,  "but  that's 
okay,"  Wazner  said.  'Typi- 
cal thinking  is  "Why  develop 
a  whole  program  for  only 
five  to  20  students?'  We  feel 
no  matter  how  few  hearing 
impaired  students  we  have, 
they  need  and  deserve  a 
program,"  she  said. 

Wazner  believed  the 
University  program  was  the 
only  one  in  Indiana  catering 
solely  to  needs  of  hearing 
impaired  students.  0 


Cynthia  Eikenberry 

•  Freshman 

Stephenie  Ellis 

•  Freshman 

Beth  English 

•Junior 

Christine  Eshelman 

•  Sophomore 

Brian  Estes 

•Junior 


Bina  Eubank 

•  Freshman 

Jeff  Evans 

•  Freshman 

Josie  Evans 

•  Freshman 

Dawn  Faith 

•  Freshman 

Wendy  Fall  is 

•  Junior 
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•  The  Horizon  Center  accomodates 
groups  of  less  than  15  and  more  than 
300.  The  entrance  was  first  opened  to  the 
public  April  16. 


Emily  Francisco tty 

Freshman  • 

James  Franklin 

Sophomore  • 

William  Franz 

Freshman  • 

Fose  Franzese 

Sophomore  • 

Brett  Freeman 

Freshman* 
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Farrington-Gollatz 


New  Horizon 

^Convention  center  comes  to  Muncie 


by  Kathy  McKinsey 

The  Horizon  Center, 
Muncie-Delaware  County's 
new  convention  center, 
hosted  its  grand  opening 
April  16-17,  with  the  theme 
"A  Weekend  in  America's 
Hometown." 

Horizon  officials 
escorted  curious  well- 
wishers  on  tours  of  the 
building,  provided  them 
with  refreshments  and 
entertained  them  with 
various  groups,  including 
the  Ball  State  University 
Jazz  Band  and  the  Ball 
State  Marimba  Band. 

The  center  was 
located  at  401  South  High 
Street  and  was  established 
through  the  restoration  of 
the  former  Federal  building, 


built  in  1906.  The  building 
was  expanded  in  the  1930s 
and  remained  in  use  as  a 
downtown  branch  post 
office  and  federal  offices 
until  the  early  1970s. 

Beautiful  ornamental 
detail  on  walls  and  high 
ceilings  combined  with  the 
rich  oak  woodwork  was 
typical  of  the  Classical 
Revival  period. 

"The  center  combines 
the  graceful  elegance  of  a 
classic  revival  building  with 
state-of-the-art  features  and 
conveniences  for  a  melting 
site,"  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce official  said. 

Likewise,  flexible 
space  on  three  levels  was 
designed  to  accommodate 
groups  of  less  than  15  or 
more  than  300. 
continued 


•  The  Horizon  Center  overlooks  down- 
town on  High  Street.  The  center  was 
restored  with  graceful  elegance. 


Treasa  Frey 

•  Sophomore 

Steven  Friar 

•  Freshman 

Gail  Fritter 

•  Freshman 

Deana  Fruitt 

•  Sophomore 

Rod  Fuller 

•  Junior 


Corrina  Galloway 

•  Junior 

Michele  Galloway 

•  Junior 

Lisa  Gant 

•  Junior 

Keith  Garris 

•  Sophomore 

Anne  Gerhart 

•  Freshman 


Susan  Giles 

•  Freshman 

Susan  Gillooly 

•  Sophomore 

Amy  Ginder 

•  Freshman 

Tiwanda  Glover 

•  Freshman 

Lisa  Gollatz 

•  Junior 
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New  Horizon 


•  The  main  hall  of  the  Horizon  Center 
awaits  it's  first  visitors.  The  center  was 
also  the  home  to  the  new  offices  for  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


continued 

The  Horizon  Center 
was  supported  by  a  one 
percent  tax  on  sales  of 
beverages  and  restaurant 
food  in  Delaware  County. 
The  center  was  overseen  by 
the  Delaware  County  Civic 
Center  Authority  and 
managed  under  contract  by 
Delaware  Advancement 
Corp.,  an  extension  of  the 
Muncie-Delaware  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Their  offices  were  located 
on  the  second  floor  of  the 
center. 

"Without  the  coopera- 
tion of  city  and  county 
government,  business,  labor 
and  management,  the 
project  probably  wouldn't 


have  gotten  done.  I  think 
we're  fortunate  to  live  in  a 
community  that  saw  the 
need  for  something  like  the 
center,"  Marc  Mansfield, 
convention  center  manager, 
said. 

The  Horizon  Center 
had  many  things  to  offer 
the  University.  Multi- 
purpose rooms  could  have 
been  used  for  sorority  and 
fraternity  meetings,  dances, 
business  and  organizational 
meetings,  banquets,  confer- 
ences and  workshops. 

The  development  of 
the  center  was  a  continu- 
ation of  people  helping 
people  in  America's  Home- 
town. 0 
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William  Gooden 

•  Freshman 

Angela  Greer 

•  Freshman 

Deborah  Gregor 

•  Freshman 

Lisa  Gregorio 

•  Freshman 

Tami  Gregory 

•  Freshman 


Linda  Griffith 

•  Junior 

Gary  Gross 

•  Freshman 

Lisa  Gross 

•  Sophomore 

Jennifer  Gruber 

•  Sophomore 

Mark  Guard 

•  Junior 

Sherry  Guidry 

•  Junior 

Susan  Gutstein 

•  Sophomore 

Danette  Guzman 

•  Sophomore 

Denise  Haas 

•  Sophomore 

Katie  Hackett 

•  Sophomore 

Patricia  Hackman 

•  Sophomore 

Grant  Hagberg,  III 

•  Sophomore 

Toby  Hamilton 

•  Freshman 

Becky  Hanna 

•  Freshman 

Robert  Harris 

•  Sophomore 

Bryan  Hartman 

•  Freshman 

David  Hartman 

•  Freshman 

Marcia  Hartman 

•  Freshman 

Myles  Hartwig 

•  Freshman 

David  Hatch 

•  Freshman 


Patrick  Hauff 

•  Junior 

Lorri  Hausbach 

•  Junior 

Marni  Heimendlnger 

•  Sophomore 

Jennifer  Helfrich 

•  Freshman 

Valerie  Helms 

•  Junior 


Can  dace  Henry 

•  Freshman 

Jennifer  Hershberger 

•  Junior 

Jan  Hickner 

•  Sophomore 

Janelle  Hile 

•  Freshman 

Kevin  Hillis 
•Sophomore 
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Vending  condoms 

^Student  Senate  passes  bill  for  selling  condoms  in  residence  halls'  vending  machines 
by  Yvonne  Berenda 


Students  making 
midnight  trips  to  residence 
hall  vending  machines 
might  have  had  more  on 
their  mind  than  a  candy  bar 
after  the  1987-88  school 
year. 

After  the  Student 
Senate  passed  a  bill  fall 
quarter  to  have  condoms 
sold  in  residence  hall 
vending  machines,  students 
discovered  the  University 
might  have  been  the  first  in 
Indiana  to  sell  condoms  in 
residence  halls. 

Student  senator  Greg 
Johnston,  who  introduced 
the  bill,  said  he  thought 
most  students  supported 
the  idea,  and  he  had 
received  positive  feedback 
from  the  University  admin- 
istrators. However,  he  said 
he  knew  that  not  everyone 
on  campus  supported  the 
condom  issue. 

"We  can't  deal  with 
anything  more  controver- 
sial," Dr.  Don  Mikesell, 
dean  of  students,  said.  "But 
that's  where  society  is." 

Mikesell  said  adminis- 


Kari  Hipsher 

Sophomore  • 

Kelli  Hipsher 

Freshman  • 

Johna  Hogan 

Freshman  • 

Scott  Holcroft 

Freshman  • 

Donald  Holliman 
Sophomore  • 


Gia  Hopkins 
Freshman  • 

Maureen  Hornbach 
Junior  • 

Jennifer  Horvath 

Freshman  • 

K  el  lie  Howard 
Freshman  • 

Tracy  Howard 

Junior  • 


trators  would  decide  in  the 
summer  whether  to  take 
action  on  the  bill.  He  also 
said  if  the  plan  gained 
approval,  the  condoms 
will  be  available 
during  the  1988  fall 
semester. 

Johnston  said  his  idea 
of  putting  condoms  in 
residence  halls  came  from 
reading  about  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kentucky  doing  the 
same  thing. 
"I  talked  to  some  students 
about  it  and  people  seemed 
to  like  the  idea.  I  did  some 
research  and  contacted 
Modern  Vending  to  check 
out  the  possibilities," 
Johnston  said.  Modern 
Vending  stocked  the  cam- 
pus vending  machines.  He 
said  the  company  saw  no 
problems  with  his  idea  of 
selling  condoms  in  the 
machines. 

"They  said  they  could 
put  condoms  in  candy  and 
cigarette  machines.  They 
are  already  doing  that  in 
Indianapolis  and  other 
places,"  Johnston  said. 

As  a  member  of  the 
AIDS  Task  Force  and 


through  contacts  with 
administrators  from  other 
universities,  Mikesell  said 
he  knew  of  no  other  Indiana 
college  that  sold  condoms  in 
residence  halls. 

"Believe  it  or  not,  that's 
one  of  the  things  college 
administrators  (from 
different  campuses)  talk 
about  when  they  get  to- 
gether at  meetings," 
Mikesell  said. 

Not  everyone  wanted 
condoms  to  be  so  readily 
available  to  students. 

Johnston  said  despite 
people's  various  values 
about  sex  and  birth  control, 
he  never  tried  to  present  his 
idea  as  a  moral  issue. 

If  the  administrators 
adopted  his  idea,  it  could 
have  helped  students  act 
responsibly.  Johnston  said 
the  University  also  could 
have  encouraged  students 
to  practice  safe  sex  by 
continuing  educational 
programs  and  literature 
about  AIDS  and  other 
sexually  transmitted 
diseases. 

"If  the  University  wants 
to  educate  people,  they 


should  promote  and  teach 
abstinence,"  Scott  Smith, 
Hurst  Hall  resident  for  four 
years,  said. 

Johnston  agreed  that 
abstinence  was  the  only 
guaranteed  option  of  safe 
sex,  "but  on  a  campus  of 
this  size,  abstinence  isn't 
the  most  realistic  option," 
Johnston  said. 

Mikesell  said  a  survey 
he  conducted  on  campus 
showed  77  percent  of  the 
students  had  had  sexual 
intercourse. 

"This  is  more  than  a 
condom  issue,"  Mikesell 
said.  "This  is  an  issue 
about  the  relationships 
between  students." 

Amy  Metz,  Schmidt 
Hall  resident,  said  if  people 
chose  to  use  condoms,  they 
would  buy  them  at  a  drug- 
store instead  of  on  campus. 

However,  Steven 
White,  Shales  Hall  resi- 
dent, disagreed. 
"I  had  a  friend  this  year 
who  made  a  guy  across  the 
hall  go  to  the  store  and  buy 
them  for  him  because  he 
was  afraid  to  do  it  himself," 
White  said.  "But  I  don't 
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Hipsher-Jackson 


think  guys  will  be  embar- 
rassed to  buy  them  from  a 
machine  here." 

Father  Michael 
Burchick,  adviser  of  the 
Catholic  Student  Union, 
was  against  the  condoms 
being  sold  in  residence 
halls. 

"It  conveys  it's  O.K.  to 
have  sex  in  campus  resi- 
dence halls,"  Burchick  said. 
'This  message  goes  against 
University  policies." 

Likewise,  Smith  said 
the  condoms  would  have 
made  the  University  appear 
to  advocate  sexual  relation- 
ships among  students. 

"People  are  going  to  be 
sexually  active  anyway," 
Lisa  Ragan,  Botsford  Hall 
resident,  counter-attacked. 
"With  AIDS  and  everything, 
I  think  condoms  should  be 
sold  in  the  residence  halls." 

Dr.  Michael  Seidle, 
M.D.,  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity Health  Center,  said 
the  issue  of  whether  the 
University  sold  condoms  in 
residence  halls  was  not  his 
biggest  concern. 

He  said  both  infected 
and  non-infected  people  of 
the  AIDS  virus  were  re- 
sponsible for  protecting 
themselves  and  other 
people. 

"The  only  thing  I'm  in 
favor  of  is  the  prevention  of 
a  life-  threatening  disease," 
Seidle  said.0 
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•  John  Maxwell 


•  Ball  State  Student  Debate  Team 
member  Jon  Phillips  argues  against 
installing  condom  machines  in  the  resi- 
dence halls.  Phillips  and  Lener  Nicola 
debated  Cliff  Fleenor  and  Lori 
Ciminillo  as  part  of  Sigma  Xi's  Aids 
Awarness  and  Education  program. 


Kristin  Howell 

•  Freshman 

Edward  Hruskocy 

•  Junior 

Penny  Huffman 

•  Freshman 

Stacey  Hughes 

~  pno 


■  Sophomore 

Sandra  Hull 

•  Freshman 


Pamela  Hull  inger 

•  Freshman 

Teresa  Hunter 

•  Freshman 

Leshia  Huston 

•  Freshman 

Charlotte  Ingram 

•  Sophomore 

Julie  Jackson 

•  Fresnman 
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Close-knit  kin 


Mil '  Kin  Weekend  helps  generations  unite 


•  Waiting  patiently  while  having  his 
face  painted,  Chad  Redenbush  aids 
the  artist  Tracy  Reynolds  by  sitting 
very  still.  Redenbush  and  other  chil- 
dren had  their  faces  painted  in  activi- 
ties for  the  UP  Kin  Weekend. 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

In  the  sky  were  a 
dozen,  perhaps  more,  kites 
flying  high  under  the 
guidance  of  some  University 
student's  little  kin. 

Residence  Hall 
Association  sponsored  the 
Lil'  Kin  Weekend,  and  the 
kite  flying  contest  in  LaFol- 
lette  Field  was  part  of  the 
festivities. 

Wanda  Mounts, 
president  of  RHA,  said  the 
weekend  had  first  been  held 
"about  eight  years  ago"  and 
had  been  changing  through- 
out those  years.  In  the 
past,  goofy  Olympics  was 
part  of  the  weekend.  How- 
ever, the  turnout  was  low 
for  that  event.  "There's 
more  turnout  for  this.  I  am 
pleased.  There  are  a  lot 
more  kin  here  than  there 


were  last  year,"  Mounts 
said.  "It  seems  to  be  more 
successful." 

Lil'  Kin  Weekend  was 
not  only  for  brothers  and 
sisters.  When  asked  if  she 
was  having  a  good  time 
with  her  sister,  Lindsay 
Sharp  said,  "It's  not  my 
sister.  It's  my  cousin." 

Mounts  said  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  little  kin 
stayed  with  their  older  kin. 
"If  there's  not  more  than 
one  or  two,  they  just  stay 
with  their  brother  or  sister. 
Otherwise,  the  lounge  areas 
of  the  residence  halls  are 
made  into  a  slumber  area," 
she  said. 

The  kite  flying  contest 
was  one  of  several  events 
planned  for  the  weekend. 
Movie  night  was  so  success- 
ful that  two  showings  were 
held.   Likewise  the  carnival 


"was  so  successful  it  had  to 
close  early — people  in  the 
booths  were  running  out  of 
things,"  Julie  Sipe,  Lil'  Kin 
chairperson,  said.  A  dance 
also  was  held  for  the  kin. 

"Everyone  that  I 
talked  to  said  it  was  really 
successful.  We  got  a  lot  of 
positive  feedback  from 
everyone,"  Sipe  said. 

The  weekend  was 
successful,  perhaps,  because 
the  kin  were  the  focal  point 
of  the  weekend.  Bob  Duh 
and  his  brother  combined 
efforts  to  win  the  highest 
kite  honors  at  the  kite 
flying  contest.  "Well,  he's  2- 
years-old,  and  I  just  took 
over  for  him.  I  started 
borrowing  everybody's 
string.  It's  been  my  Satur- 
day afternoon  fun."  Duh 
had  four  or  five  rolls  of 
continued 


•  Tracey  Coke 
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Jacobs  -  Krause 


Amy  Kleinschmidt 

•  Junior 

Cindy  Kluger 

•  Sophomore 

Amy  Knigga 

•  Freshman 


Theresa  Knipstein 

•  Junior 

Linda  Kobor 

•  Freshman 

Nancy  Koch 

•  Junior 


Steve  Kozlowski 

•  Freshman 

Melanie  Krause 

•  Freshman 
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Close-knit  kin 


Barrett  Kreiner 

Junior  • 

WUliam  Krienke 

Freshman  • 

Janet  Krisher 

Freshman  • 

Adam  Kroemer 

Junior* 

Joelle  Kubly 

Sophomore  • 


Gera]yn  Kuehr 

Junior  • 

Beth  Labelle 
Sophomore  • 

Kim  Lacey 

Freshman  • 

Jodi  Lackey 

Freshman  • 

Ricardo  Lamenza 

Freshman  • 


day  afternoon  fun."  Duh 
had  four  or  five  rolls  of 
string  at  500  feet  each  and 
had  Nathan's  kite  in  the  air 
about  2,000  feet. 

Other  contestants  at 
the  kite  flying  contest  did 
not  have  their  kites  as  high, 
but  still  had  fun. 

11 -year-old  Cortney 
Pilotte  said,  "I  think  it's 
neat.  He  (her  uncle) 
showed  us  around  and, 
we've  flied  kites." 

Joe  Pilotte  had  nieces 
and  nephews  Cortney,  9- 
year-old  Doug,  7-year-old 


Jessica  and  5-year-old  Carl 
Lane  visiting  him  from 
Chicago.  "It's  been  great. 
In  the  four  years  I've  been 
here  this  is  the  first  time 
they've  been  able  to  visit." 

Pilotte  bought  all  four 
of  his  kin  matching  Ball 
State  shirts  for  the  event  for 
a  specific  reason.  "I  figure  if 
I'm  going  to  have  four  of 
them  up  here,  I  definitely 
want  to  know  which  ones 
are  mine." 

The  award  for  the  best 
try  in  the  kite  flying  compe- 
tition went  to  a  little  kin 
who  just  could  not  get  his 


kite  in  the  air.  "He  tried 
and  tried  and  tried  to  get 
his  to  go  up  and  it  just 
would  not  go  up.  He  sat 
and  cried  for  two  hours," 
Mounts  said.  Mounts  later 
asked  the  boy  if  he  was  the 
little  boy  who  couldn't  get 
his  kite  up  in  the  air.  When 
he  said  that  he  was,  she 
presented  him  with  a  $20 
gift  certificate  to  Baskin- 
Robbins  ice  cream  parlor. 

"He  wasn't  having  fun 
with  the  kite,  but  he  was 
glad — so  were  his  parents," 
Mounts  said.  0 
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Kreiner  -  LeMaster 


•  Devina  Janni  in  a  game  of  ring  toss 
at  the  LIP  Kin  Carnival.  UP  Kin  Week- 
end brought  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  of  all  ages  to  campus  for  the 
weekend. 


Brenda  Landreth 

•  Freshman 

Michael  Larson 

•  Sophomore 


Karen  Lasocha 

•Junior 

Greg  Lee 

•  Sophomore 

Holly  Lee 

•  Freshman 

Sherri  Leisure 

•  Freshman 

Karen  LeMaster 

•  Junior 
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An  attempt  to  serve 


•Students  protest  dining  service  cut-backs 


by  Brook  Perdue 

As  a  mass  of  students 
marched  through  the  quads 
on  their  way  to  the  LaFol- 
lette  dining  service,  chants 
of  "6.9,  too  much  to  dine" 
echoed  through  the  crowd  of 
about  150. 

The  protestors  were 
coming  from  the  Admini- 
stration Building  where 
they  had  staged  a  sit-in  that 
lasted  almost  two  hours. 

The  protest,  backed 
by  Students  Opposing 
Administrative  Policy 
(SOAP),  highlighted  the 
students'  reaction  to  a  6.9 
percent  increase  in  room 
and  board  fees,  the  closing 
of  two  dining  services  on  the 


Stephenie  LeMay 
Junior  • 

Nicole  Lemberg 
Freshman  • 

Dawn  Lemons 

Freshman  • 

Charles  Lewis 

Sophomore  • 

Paula  Liby 

Freshman  • 

Ted  Limpert 

Junior  • 

Nancy  Lindley 
Freshman  • 

Diane  Lines 

Sophomore  • 

Keven  Linker 

Junior  • 

Janet  Little 
Freshman  • 


Diane  Loper 

Sophomore  • 

John  Loudermilk 
Sophomore  • 

Jay  Love 

Sophomore  • 

Kevin  Love 

Sophomore  • 

Theresa  Lovegrove 
Freshman  • 


weekends,  and  lack  of 
student  input  on  these 
decisions. 

Students  remained  in 
the  Administration  Build- 
ing lobby  during  the  protest 
until  administrators  agreed 
to  talk  with  them. 

Thomas  Kinghorn, 
vice  president  for  business 
affairs,  and  Don  Mikesell, 
dean  of  students,  met  with 
the  protest  leaders  and 
explained  the  closings  and 
the  addition  of  new  services. 

After  the  protest, 
however,  students  left  for 
the  LaFollette  dining 
service  to  demonstrate  the 
crowded  conditions  which 
would  result  from  the 
dining  service  closings. 


The  administration 
chose  to  close  down  Stude- 
baker  and  Johnson  Complex 
services,  forcing  residents  of 
those  halls  to  walk  to  Noyer 
and  LaFollette  for  their 
weekend  meals. 

In  addition,  several 
services  were  added  to  the 
dining  hall  program. 

Beginning  in  the  fall 
of  1988,  Friday  night  meals 
would  be  served  in  Noyer 
Complex. 

Woodworth  complex 
would  provide  all-day 
dining,  and  Noyer  would 
provide  a  Sunday  brunch. 
Elliott  added  a  25-  item 
sundae  bar. 

Finally,  Noyer  would 
institute  fine  dining,  a 


restaurant-style  service  on 
Saturday  evenings.  For 
about  two  dollars,  students 
would  enjoy  table  service 
and  menu  ordering. 

Several  students 
displayed  dismay  at  the 
administration's  decisions. 

"Friday  night  service 
and  all  these  extras  don't 
make  up  for  the  fact  that  I 
have  to  walk  to  another 
complex  to  eat,"  said  Stude- 
baker  resident  Scott  Davis. 
"I  won't  walk.  I'll  order 
out." 

Michelle  Yeoman  said. 
"I'd  rather  do  without  the 
Friday  meals.  I  want  to  go 
out  once-a-week  and  get 
away  from  the  dining 
continued 
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Le  May-  Matte  ws 


•  Chris  Coffman  expresses  his  com- 
plaints to  Dean  Don  Mikesell  about  the 
Dinning  Service  cutbacks.  A  group  of 
students  joined  together  to  form 
SOAP,  Students  Opposing  Adminis- 
trative Policy,  in  order  to  gain  the 
administration  Js  attention. 


Rochelle  Marker 

•  Sophomore 

Amy  Marshall 

•  Sophomore 


Sheila  Marshall 

•  Junior 

Shelly  Martindale 

•  Sophomore 

Shelly  Maslak 

•  Freshman 

Valerie  Mason 
•Freshman 

Renna  Matlews 
•Freshman 
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•  Students  hold  a  set-In  at  the  Admini- 
stration Building  to  protest  a  cut-back 
in  the  residence  hall  dinning  service. 
The  set-in  was  sponsored  by  the  Stu- 
dents Opposing  Administrative  Policy 
(SOAP)  committee. 


Jason  McFarland 

Freshman  • 

Kristina  McFeely 
Freshman  • 


Janette  McGill 
Freshman  • 

Mitchell  McKinney 

Sophomore  • 

Angela  McRoberts 

Sophomore  • 

Pamela  McVicker 

Sophomore  • 

Valerie  Meece 

Sophomore  • 
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Matthias-Morris 


An  attempt  to  serve 


continued 

service.  The  extra  meal 

doesn't  justify  the  6.9 

percent." 

Others  were  upset 
about  the  addition  of  fine 
dining  service. 

"I  don't  like  it  at  all," 
Johnson  Complex  resident 
Andy  Hear  said.  "If  I  want 
to  go  to  a  restaurant,  I'll  go 
to  a  real  restaurant." 

LaFollette  resident 
Kim  Schwartz  said,  "I'm  not 
going  to  pay  a  couple  of 
extra  dollars  to  eat  dining 
service  food  just  because  it 
is  served  by  a  waiter.  I'd 
rather  spend  my  money  on 
food  I  don't  get  to  eat 
everyday." 

Schwartz  also  said 
that  the  special  services  are 
too  scattered  throughout 
the  campus. 

"I'm  not  going  to  walk 
from  Woody  to  Elliott  to  get 
a  sundae." 


From  these  com- 
plaints, Students  Opposed 
to  Administrative  Policy, 
SOAP,  was  born.  The 
brainchild  of  Steve  Breedon, 
Eric  Bickell  and  Dale 
Gajewski,  the  organization 
fought  for  student  input  in 
administrative  policy. 

The  administration 
set  up  a  meeting  with  SOAP 
and  other  interested  stu- 
dents. At  the  meeting, 
administrators  provided  the 
students  with  information 
detailing  the  exact  reasons 
for  the  rate  hike. 

In  addition,  they 
offered  a  comparison  of 
room  and  board  fees  among 
ocner  universities.  The 
comparison  showed  that  the 
University  had  the  lowest 
room  and  board  rates  in  the 
MAC  Conference  as  well  as 
in  the  state. 

"We  felt  that  since  the 
administration  called  the 


Edward  Merkling 
•  Sophomore 


first  meeting,  they  should 
chair  it,"  said  SOAP  mem- 
ber Chris  Kimmel. 

SOAP  later  called  its 
own  meeting  with  the 
administration.    The  dining 
service  closings  were  again 
discussed,  along  with  ideas 
for  improving  communica- 
tions. 

The  administration, 
however,  stuck  with  its 
original  decisions,  and  the 
changes  remained. 

"I'm  disappointed  in 
the  administration,"  Kim- 
mel said. 

The  administration 
did  say  the  changes  might 
not  be  permanent.    "They 
said  they'd  try  it  this  way 
for  a  semester  and  evaluate 
the  services."  Kimmel 
added,  "We  hope  they  will 
be  more  conscious  of  stu- 
dent input  this  time."B' 


William  Menish 

•Junior 


Melanie  Morris 
•  Sophomore 
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•  Hacky-sack  is  played  along  McKinley 
avenue.  This  was  just  one  of  many  out- 
door activities  which  entertained  stu- 
dents. 


Laura  Moslick 

Freshman  • 

Wanda  Mounts 

Junior  • 

Tina  Muegge 

Freshman- 
Steve  Mullholand 
Freshman  • 

Chris  Mundy 

Sophomore  • 

Jana  Munshaur 

Freshman  • 

Kelly.  Murdock 

Freshman  • 

Greg  Murphy 
-reshman  • 

Brent  Myers 
Freshman  • 

John  Myers 

Junior  • 
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Hands  off 


Hacky-sack  handling 


by  Kim  Doulen 

Bounce  it  off  your 
feet.  Hit  it  with  your 
shoulders.  Catch  it  with 
the  back  of  your  head  or 
neck.  Toss  it  off  your  elbow. 
Pass  it  with  your  knees. 
But  never — never  touch  it 
with  your  hands! 

This  relatively  new 
recreational  activity  stu- 
dents involved  themselves 
with  was  called  hacky  sack, 
a  sport  involving  tremen- 
dous eye-feet  coordination. 

The  sport  was  played 
with  one  or  more  people 
using  a  small  leather  bag 
filled  with  plastic  pellets, 
much  like  bean  bags. 

The  object  of  the  game 
was  to  keep  the  foot  bag  in 
the  air  with  controlled 
footwork  while  passing  it  to 
the  other  players.  A  "hack" 
was  achieved  after  every 
player  had  kicked  or  hit  the 
sack. 

Almost  every  part  of 
the  body,  except  the  hands, 
was  used  in  the  game. 
Even  if  the  sack  hit  the 
ground,  using  one's  feet  to 
kick  it  back  into  the  air  was 


desirable. 

Students  developed 
their  unique  styles  of  play 
and  displayed  their  talents 
by  playing  outside  residence 
halls,  in  the  Quad,  by  the 
Duck  Pond  and  at  parties. 

However,  most 
students  just  played  the 
game  for  fun  and  were  not 
aware  of  the  rules. 

"Never  say  you're 
sorry  for  missing  the  sack," 
Jude  Lacey  said.  "If  you  do, 
someone  will  throw  the  sack 
at  you." 

Although  the  game 
may  have  looked  relatively 
simple,  Greg  Marsh  said,  "It 
requires  tremendous 
coordination,  but  anyone 
can  play.  You  don't  need 
tremendous  physical 
ability." 

Hacky  sack  gained 
much  popularity  among 
University  students. 

"I  like  playing  hacky 
sack,"  Malcolm  Morrison 
said,  "except  when  I  get 
kicked  by  someone  going  for 
an  impossible  shot.  It's  a 
great  way  to  relax,  yet,  'get 
physical'  at  the  same 
time."0 


Michele  Myers 

•  Freshman 

Bruce  Nail 

•  Sophomore 

Pamela  Nail 

•  Junior 

Stacey  Namovich 

•  Freshman 

David  Nash 

•  Sophomore 

Jennifer  Nasser 

•  Freshman 

Susan  Nederman 

•Junior 

Kathryn  Neighbours 

•  Freshman 

(Catherine  Nelson 

•  Sophomore 

Kristin  Nelson 

•  Sophomore 
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Physical  fixes 

•  Joggers  get  more  than  sweat  and  tears 


•  Tonya  Ward  and  Beth  Kirk  earn  their 
physical  satisfaction  for  the  day  by 
jogging  down  University  Avenue. 
Ward  and  Kirk  were  jogging  partners. 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Sweat  stinging  the 
eyes,  streaking  the  strained 
faces.  A  painful  pace,  shak- 
ing bodies  and  forcing  arms 
straight.  Watchers  laugh  at 
the  spectacle,  hiding  respect 
and  jealousy  of  the  runner's 
will. 

"You  make  your- 
self," Ulrika  Peterson  said. 
"It's  hot,  90  degrees.  It's 
difficult  to  push  yourself. 
You  want  to  stop  and  walk 
awhile,  but  you  don't. 
At  the  end  you  feel  great." 

Though  physically 
demanding,  jogging  was 
equally,  if  not  more  men- 
tally taxing,  according  to 
Jerry  L.  Rushton,  associate 
professor  of  physical  educa- 
tion. 

Rushton  said  many 
people  had  the  potential  to 
be  serious  runners,  yet  were 
unable  to  utilize  the  will 
power  of  dedication. 

"I  don't  just  run  a 
couple  times  a  week  or 
when  I  want  to,"  Carol 
Walters  said.  "I  run  regard- 
less. I  hate  the  first  mile.  I 
dedicate  myself  to  the  next 
mile,  the  one  I  enjoy." 

Serious  joggers  ran 
five  to  six  times  a  week  for 
45  to  60  minutes,  according 
to  Rushton. 

"I'm  addicted," 
Denise  Stearns  said.  "It's 
more  than  physical.  It's  the 
feeling  of  satisfaction." 


Attaining  the 
sensation  of  "satisfaction" 
was  not  always  beneficial. 
According  to  Rushton,  some 
runners  suffered  from 
"negative  addiction." 

'The  more  they  run, 
the  more  they  want,"  he 
said.  "It's  a  fixation  about 
going  harder  and  faster." 
Rushton  cited  type  "A"  per- 
sonalities as  likely  to 
develop  this  negative  form 
of  running. 

"I  hated  to  run," 
Mike  Woody  said.  "My  dad 
was  a  cross  country  coach.  I 
was  running  with  his  team 
when  I  was  ten  years  old.  I 
only  ran  because  I  was  good. 
I  liked  to  win." 

Woody  found  it 
necessary  to  stop  regularly 
jogging  during  his  sopho- 
more year.  Chronic  knee 
injuries  prevented  him  from 
competing  at  his  best.  He 
no  longer  enjoyed  running. 

Seriously  running 
for  37  years,  Rushton 
avoided  negative  addiction 
and  runner's  burn-out  by 
occasionally  taking  a  break 
from  jogging. 

"Last  vacation  I  was 
by  a  lake,"  he  said.  "Instead 
of  running  as  often,  I 
swam." 

"It's  physical 
and  psychological,"  Peterson    *££* 
said.  "Deep  down  you  have 
to  enjoy  running  in  order  to 
be  your  best."  ST 


•  John  Maxwell 
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Thomas  Nickels 

•  Sophomore 

Rebecca  Niles 

•  Freshman 


Gregory  Odonnell 

•  Sophomore 

Jennifer  dinger 

•  Junior 


Douglas  Owens 

•  Junior 


Laura  Parkinson 

•Junior 


Timothy  Parrillo 

•  Freshman 


Tracey  Partin 

•  Freshman 

Jessica  Pauley 

•  Freshman 

Kimberly  Peacock 

•  Freshman 

Sheri  Pearsey 

•  Sophomore 

Angela  Pearson 

•  Junior 

Lisa  Peel 

•  Freshman 


Julie  Penrod 

•  Freshman 

Robert  Perkins 

•  Freshman 

Steve  Peters 

•  Sophomore 

Dana  Peterson 

•  Freshman 

Stephanie  Pfister 

•  Junior 
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•  High  school  and  college  students 
enjoy  performing  stunts  on  BMX  bikes 
across  campus.  This  and  skateboar- 
ding were  daily  activities. 


Angela  Pickett 

Ti 


Ross  Pien-et 
Freshman- 


Terri  Piet 

Sophomore  • 

Kris  Pilarski 

Junior  • 

Todd  Ping 
Sophomore  • 

William  Pittenger 

Freshman  • 

Betty  Plake 

Freshman  • 
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BMX  craze 

I  Bikers  invade  campus  community  walks 


y  Tim  Lewis 

1988  was  a  year  to 
emember  off-road  bicycle 
acing.  Some  bikers  said 
dcycle  motocross  (BMX) 
/as  organized  and  pre- 
ented  like  never  before  in 
he  Muncie  community. 

Biker  Tom  Johnson 
aid,  "Without  the  backing 
f  local  volunteers  and  the 
.luncie  Parks  Department, 
he  bike  track  at  McCull- 
iugh  Park  wouldn't  have 
>een  possible." 

Likewise,  Timothy 
Crawford,  a  three-year 
JMX  biker,  said,  "The  sport 
if  bicycle  motocross  has 
>ecome  a  way  of  growing  up 
iround  here." 

To  the  ousider,  this 
lill  stomping,  dirt  flinging 
iport  may  have  seemed 
:razy,  and  perhaps  it  was. 
Jver  the  years,  however, 


the  sport  experienced 
incredible  growth  across  the 
entire  country,  especially 
the  South  and  West. 

Like  most  fads  and 
crazes,  the  thrill  of  taking  a 
modified  bicycle  off-road  for 
a  challenge  with  mother 
nature  might  not  have  been 
for  everyone. 

But  such  was  not  true 
among  some  University 
students.  The  peddle- 
powered  sport  attracted  the 
attention  of  people  of 
several  ages. 

"I  pulled  everything  I 
had  so  I  could  ride  with  my 
older  brother  and  his 
friends,"  Mark  Davis,  a 
first-year  rider,  said. 

With  America's  craze 
for  fitness  and  challenges  in 
high  gear,  the  future 
seemed  bright  for  this  thriv- 
ing sport  of  BMX.0 


•  A  handstand  is  one  of  several 
common  feats  performed  on  BMX 
bikes.  Bikers  took  advantage  of  side- 
walks in  the  village  and  near  the  li- 
brary. 
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•  Freshman 

Karen  Plankis 
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•  Junior 
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•  Freshman 
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•  Freshman 
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•  Sophomore 
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•  Freshman 
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Junior  • 
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Sophomore  • 
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Sophomore  • 
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Junior  • 
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Workout 

%Weightlifting  for  physical  fitness 


by  Anastasia  Combs 

Weightlifting  had 
come  a  long  way  since  the 
days  of  Charles  Atlas 
advertisements  in  the  back 
of  Superman  comic  books. 
Lifting  weights  was  a  way 
of  life  for  an  increasing 
number  of  students. 

Homayoun  Honar- 
mandian,  University 
student  from  Tehran,  Iran, 
had  been  devoted  to  weight- 
lifting  for  two  years.  Before 
he  started  lifting,  Honar- 
mandian  said  his  attitude 
toward  the  activity  was 
"entirely  different. " 

"I  hated  body-build- 
ing. I  didn't  have  any  goals. 
Now  it's  a  part  of  my  life," 
he  said.  "I  look  and  feel 
good.  Now  if  I  don't  work 
out,  I  feel  lousy." 

For  Honarmandian, 
the  pros  of  weight  training 
outweighed  the  cons.  The 
5-foot-9  student  increased 
his  size  from  135  pounds  to 
a  solid  205  pounds  in  two 
years  after  dividing  his 

•  John  Clesiolka  waits  as  Scott 
Weddle  works  out  in  the  University 
Gym  weight  room.  Because  of  over- 
crowding, many  students  claimed 
working  out  there  was  dangerous. 


workouts  between  Univer- 
sity Gym  and  Nautilus. 

"The  thing  I  hated 
was  buying  new  clothes. 
Nothing  fit,"  he  said. 

However,  not  all 
weight  trainers  took  the 
activity  as  seriously  as 
Honarmandian.  His  room- 
mate, Keith  Fender,  began 
as  a  serious-minded  trainer, 
but  Fender  said  he  no 
longer  placed  as  much  value 
on  training  as  he  had  the 
previous  year. 

"Now  I  sit  and  look  at 
a  pizza  that  I  shouldn't 
have,  and  I  think  There's 
nothing  that  great  about 
staying  in  shape'." 

Honarmandian  said 
intense  workouts  generally 
ranged  from  lifting  weights 
four  to  six  days  each  week 
for  two  to  three  hours  each 
time.  However,  he  said, 
"Building  is  based  75 
percent  on  the  nutritious 
foods  you  eat  and  25  per- 
cent on  working  out.   I  also 
need  six  to  eight  hours  of 
sleep  each  night  to  give  my 
continued 


•  Phil  Wingert 
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Workout 


body  time  to  rejuvenate." 

A  major  down-side  of 
weight  training,  besides  the 
extensive  time  and  disci- 
pline required,  was  the  use 
of  steroids  among  some 
trainers.  Side  effects  of  the 
drug  included  hair  loss, 
heart  and  liver  problems, 
mood  swings  and  sometimes 
death. 

"You  know  how  people 
who  want  to  get  high  take 
'coke'?  People  who  want  to 
get  big  take  steroids.  Those 
people  may  die  becoming 
big  too,"  Honarmandian 
said.  He  also  said  a  friend 
of  his  had  recently  died  of 
liver  cancer  caused  by 
steroids. 

University  students 
had  several  opportunities  to 
participate  in  weight 
training.   Both  University 
and  Ball  Gym  weightrooms 
were  open  to  students  in  the 
afternoons  during  most 
week  days.  University  Gym 
weightroom  also  had  set 
hours  during  the  weekend. 

Likewise,  weightlift- 


Brigitta  Robinson 
Junior  • 

Sharon  Robinson 

Junior  • 

Patricia  Rorick 

Junior  • 

Kimberly  Roscoe 

Sophomore  • 


ing  and  weight  training 
classes  were  offered  for 
credit  each  quarter  and 
were  open  to  men  and 
women  interested  in  toning 
up,  increasing  in  size  or 
simply  finding  out  more 
about  the  activity.  Some 
residence  halls,  including 
Wellness  Hall,  also  offered 
limited  weight  training 
facilities. 

A  surplus  of  students 
took  advantage  of  the 
University  Gym  weight- 
room  to  the  point  in  which  a 
serious  over-crowding 
problem  existed  at  the  gym. 
Aware  of  the  problem, 
University  officials  said 
they  were  working  on 
possible  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

Like  other  sports, 
weight  training  sometimes 
taught  the  athlete  the  thrill 
of  competition,  team  work 
and  goal-setting.  Weight 
training  also  provided  relief 
from  stress,  fun  with 
friends  and  feelings  of 
accomplishment.  0 
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Robinson-Scheidler 


•  The  new  weights  are  put  to  use  in 
university  gym.  Males  and  females 
alike  enjoyed  weightlifting. 
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•  Freshman 
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•  Freshman 
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•  Sophomore 

Wendy  Scherber 

•  Freshman 

Heather  Schiltz 

•  Freshman 

James  Schleis 

•  Junior 
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Amy  Schoettle 

Freshman  • 

Tammy  Schroer 
Sophomore  • 

Tammy  Sciba 

Freshman  • 

Kimberly  Selm 

Sophomore  • 

Frank  Sergi 
Junior  • 


Michel e  Sewell 

Freshman  • 

Carl  Seyerle 

Junior  • 

Paula  Shafer 

Sophomore  • 

Julie  Shaner 

Junior  • 

Lisa  Shepherd 
Sophomore  • 

Hiroko  Shigenari 

Junior  • 

Corazon  Shonk 

Freshman  ■ 

Janice  Shults 

Freshman  • 

Ronn  Shumaker 

Junior  • 

Damian  Simmons 

Freshman  • 


Tracy  Simon 

Freshman  • 

Robert  Simons 

Sophomore  • 

Jennifer  Simpson 

Freshman  • 

Dana  Sinclair 

Junior  • 

Teresa  Singleton 

Freshman  • 


Heidi  Skelton 

Junior  • 

Elizabeth  Skinner 

Junior  • 

Rachael  Slivka 

Freshman  • 

Melissa  Slone 
Sophomore  • 

Carolyn  Smith 

Freshman  • 


Charlotte  Smith 

Freshman  • 

Leo  Smith 

Junior  • 

Lisa  Smith 

Junior  • 

Tamara  Smith 

Freshman  • 

Tammy  Smith 

Freshman  • 


Tina  Smith 

Sophomore  • 

Trisha  Smith 
Sophomore  • 

Lisa  Snedegar 

Sophomore  • 

Michael  Sniadecki 
Junior  • 

Troy  Snow 

Sophomore  • 
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Schoettle-Snow 


Hard  to  be  fit 


^Aerobics  craze  inflicts  energetic  students 


by  Jennifer  Clouser 

Walking  around 
campus,  one  might  have 
seen  people  with  gorgeous 
bodies  and  wondered,  "How 
can  they  be  so  lucky?" 
Physical  fitness,  however, 
was  not  usually  a  matter  of 
luck.  Hard  work  often  was 
required  to  maintain  a 
healthy  figure,  Cathy 
Primmer,  instructor  of 
physical  education,  said. 
This  applied  not  only  to 
women  but  also  to  men. 

Aerobic  exercise  was  a 
popular  method  used  to 
develop  and  maintain 
physical  fitness.  Examples 
of  aerobic  exercise  included 
dance,  jogging,  swimming, 
bicycling  and  fast  walking. 

The  pioneer  of  aerobic 
exercise  was  Dr.  Kenneth 
Cooper.  He  developed  a 
program  in  the  early  1970s 
to  improve  the  fitness  level 
of  Air  Force  personnel. 

Benefits  of  aerobics 


included  protection  from 
heart  disease,  lowering  of 
cholesterol  levels,  loss  of 
body  fat  and  control  of 
physical  and  emotional 
stress.  Aerobic  activity 
must  have  lasted  at  least  20 
minutes  three  to  five  times 
a  week  for  maximum 
effectiveness. 

The  University  offered 
aerobic  courses  for  credit. 
"Sometimes  I  have  an 
overload  of  students  for 
aerobic  classes;  boys  seem 
to  enjoy  it  as  much  as  girls," 
Primmer  said. 

The  Student  Center 
Programming  Board  also 
sponsored  aerobic  classes  in 
the  Student  Center. 
Classes  met  twice  a  day 
Monday  through  Thursday 
for  a  fee  of  50  cents. 

Student  instructors 
Lisa  Hubble,  Gretchen 
Melichar  and  Dawndy 
Mercer  led  classes  of  about 
30  students  in  a  rigorous  45 
minute  workout  of 


stretches,  aerobic  dance  and 
calisthenics. 

"I  love  leading  the 
classes,"  Mercer  said.  'The 
people  are  so  fun,  and  I  get 
paid  to  have  my  own  work 
out.  You  can't  beat  that." 

Marcia  Johnson, 
residence  hall  director,  said 
students  in  residence  halls 
also  could  have  taken 
advantage  of  aerobic  classes 
within  the  halls.  "Some 
halls  had  students  leading 
the  classes  and  others  had 
an  outside  instructor  come 
in  and  charge  a  fee  for  the 
classes,"  she  said. 

Some  students  said 
concern,  and  even  obses- 
sion, with  weight  and 
physical  fitness  marked  the 
year. 

Sandy  Jones,  Univer- 
sity cheerleader,  said,  "I 
enjoy  aerobics.  It's  a  great 
way  for  me  to  keep  in 
shape,  and  I  think  the 
aerobic  craze  has  just 
begun."  0 
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•  John  Maxwell 

•  Students  practice  low-impact  aero- 
bics at  10  a.m.  The  aerobics  class, 
taught  by  Sharon  Burgess,  met  three 
times  a  week  in  Ball  Gymnasium. 

•  In  an  attempt  to  liven  the  group, 
Sharon  Burgess  starts  her  class  rou- 
tine to  a  Caribbean  beat.  The  students 
took  the  aerobics  to  meet  physical  fit- 
ness requirements. 


•  John  Maxwell 
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•  The  Learning  Center  occupies  the  top 
floor  of  North  Quad.  The  facilities  and 
services  were  utilized  by  students  of  all 
majors. 


Holly  Snyder 

Sophomore  • 

Michael  Soler 

Sophomore  • 

Elizabeth  Sovern 

Freshman  • 

Stacey  Speith 

Freshman  • 

Elizabeth  Spencer 

Junior  • 


Shannon  Springer 

Freshman  • 

Sharon  Sprunger 

Junior  • 

Brad  St.  John 

Freshman  • 

Pam  Station 

Sophomore  • 

Kindall  Stalnaker 

Freshman  • 
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Snyder-Stockberger 


New  skills 

9  Aid  available  for  the  asking 


by  Laura  Moorhead 

Help  was  needed. 
Students  were  reminded  of 
this  by  the  Learning 
Center's  continual  publicity. 

Posters  promoting 
review  sessions  were  hung 
in  math  lecture  halls.   Ses- 
sions not  only  provided 
additional  help  for  the 
midterm  and  final  exams, 
but  several  other  tests  as 
well. 

Advertisements 
boasted  reading,  writing 
and  study  skills  workshops. 
Large  type  at  the  bottom  of 
an  ad  exclaimed,  "We  are 
here  to  help  you!" 

Searching  for  a 
remedy  for  weak  study 
skills  and  study  practices, 
approximately  10  percent  of 
the  student  body  frequently 
attended  small  group 
workshops  and  individual 
tutoring  sessions  at  the 
Learning  Center,  Dr. 
Barbara  Weaver,  acting 
director  of  the  center,  said. 

According  to  Douglass 
F.  McConkey,  executive 
director  for  enrollment  and 
student  services,  many 


students  recognized  the 
need  for  proficient  study 
habits. 

"Sometimes  the 
hardest  part  of  college  is 
learning  how  to  study.  In 
high  school  I  never  had  to 
study,"  Pam  Primich  said. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all 
incoming  students  indicated 
a  desire  to  develop  better 
study  skills.  Even  Distinc- 
tion students  anticipated  a 
need  for  assistance.  Accord- 
ing to  McConkey,  one  in  six 
stated  they  would  seek  help 
in  study  skills. 

Paul  Love  said, 
"Studying  is  something  you 
have  to  learn.  Every  class 
is  different.  That  means 
one  set  way  of  studying  may 
not  work  all  the  time  and 
won't  suit  every  professor." 

Some  students  chose 
specifically  to  request  aid  in 
writing  and  math  skills. 
For  instance,  one  in  eight 
planned  to  ask  for  special 
assistance  in  reading  and 
writing  skills.   One  in  four 
planned  to  seek  assistance 
in  mathematical  skills, 
McConkey  said. 

continued 


James  Stand 

•  Sophomore 

Lisa  Stanley 

•  Freshman 

Judy  Stearns 

•  Freshman 

Lesley  Stedman 

•  Freshman 

Melissa  Stefanovich 

•  Freshman 


Karen  Steinbacher 

•  Freshman 

Tamatha  Stevens 

•  Sophomore 

Christine  Stiles 

•  Freshman 

Tina  Stillabower 

•Junior 

Jason  Stockberger 

•  Freshman 
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New  skills 


continued 

As  a  freshman, 
Jeff  Mills  felt  that  the 
North  Quad  (Learning 
Center)  was  "too  far" 
to  walk  to  for  math 
help.  Yet,  during  his 
junior  year,  he  at- 
tended once  or  twice  a 
week. 

"After  reviewing 
some  of  the  basics,  my 
tutor  and  I  even  work 
ahead  of  the  profes- 
sor," Mills  said.  "This 
way,  I  better  under- 
stand what's  going  on 
in  class." 

Learning  Center  staff 
included  faculty,  graduate 
assistants  and  trained 
undergraduate  peer  tutors. 
Combined,  they  provided 
study  aids  in  various  gen- 
eral studies  courses 
including  psyschology  and 
philosophy,  along  with  the 
traditional  areas  of  reading, 
English  or  mathematics. 

Michelle  Yeoman,  a 
mathematics  tutor,  worked 
10  hours  each  week.  Yeo- 
man decided  to  tutor  at  the 
Learning  Center  to  help 
prepare  for  a  career  as  a 


mathematics  teacher. 

"The  Learning  Center 
provides  an  easy  way  to  get 
help.  College  students  are 
on  budgets.  Free  tutoring 
encourages  them  to  get  the 
help  that  they  need," 
Yeoman  said. 

"Though  the  center 
was  designed  as  part  of  the 
University  College  in  1985, 
students  from  all  colleges 
use  it,"  Weaver  said. 

Learning  Center 
statistics  revealed  that  73 
percent  of  its  clients  were 
non-University  College 
status.  Weaver  said  this 
illustrated  that  students, 
regardless  of  their  admis- 
sion status,  realized  a 
weakness  probably  stem- 
ming from  study  skills. 

"Going  to  the  Learn- 
ing Center  helped  me  from 
the  start.  Partly,  it  made 
me  sit  down  and  take  time 
just  for  economics,"  Angela 
Saunders  said. 

"The  tutor  had  me 
stress  my  good  study  habits, 
like  outlining  the  chapter 
and  using  flash  cards.  We 
avoided  the  bad  ones  (study 
habits),"  Saunders  said.0 


•  Greg  Whitehead  works  on  a  math  proj- 
ect while  waiting  on  his  tutor  at  the  Learn- 
ing Center.  The  center  provide  free  tutor- 
ing to  any  student  who  desired  extra  help. 
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Stohr-Thresher 


Traci  Thomas 

•  Freshman 

William  Thomas 

•  Freshman 


Denise  Thompson 

•  Junior 

Leah  Thornsen 

•  Sophomore 

Rick  Thresher 

•  Freshman 
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Leigh  Tibbetts 

Junior  • 

Anne  Tingley 
Freshman  • 

Marissa  Tolentino 

Sophomore  • 

Brent  Trantum 

Freshman  • 

Delores  Troesken 

Freshman  • 


Blake  Truex 

Junior  • 

Mary  Lou  Tucker 
Freshman  • 

Jodie  Tunis 

Sophomore  • 

DuShawn  Tunstall 

Freshman  • 

Lisa  Tunipseed 

Sophomore  • 


W hats  the  idea? 


%A  "big"  notion  takes  over  in  movies,  food 
by  Brook  Perdue 


It  was  here.  It  was 
hip.  It  was  totally  hot.  .  .  It 
was  BIG.  Big  what?  Big 
deal. 

All  seemed  normal 
and  passive  in  the  town  of 
Muncie.  Then,  all  at  once, 
the  "big"  craze  swept  the 
city:  Big  screen  TVs;  "Big 
Squeeze"  water  bottles; 
super  size  fries,  shakes  and 
soft  drinks;  even  big  cinna- 
mon rolls,  waffles  and 
cones;  the  movies  Big 
Business  and  Big. 

And  how  did  unsus- 
pecting prey  respond? 

"It's  a  fun  idea!"  Chris 
Bachleda  said.  "Anything 
that's  chocolate,  especially, 
should  be  gigantic." 

One  might  have 
thought  the  craze  was  a 
play  on  hedonism  or  hearty 
appetites  for  food  and 
leisure.   However,  Andy 


Terhune,  supervisor  for 
local  McDonald's  restau- 
rants, said  otherwise. 

"I  think  the  super- 
sized  items  were  just 
experimental  ideas  to  add  a 
little  fun  and  variety  to 
summer,"  Terhune  said. 
"With  the  heat  wave  and 
drought,  the  idea's  gone 
over  really  well,  and  as 
more  people  find  out  about 
our  super  shakes  and  soft 
drinks,  a  lot  more  people 
ask  for  them." 

Granted,  the  "big" 
deal  was  successful  among 
University  students.  North- 
west Plaza  Cinema  employ- 
ees were  kept  in  motion  by 
fun-loving  flocks  of  movie- 
goers during  the  showings 
of  the  Tom  Hanks  and  Bette 
Midler/Lily  Tomlin  film 
productions  Big  and  Big 
Business. 

Likewise,  Wendy's 
restaurant  in  the  Student 
Center  was  pleased  with 


and  hair 

the  results  of  its  Big 
Squeeze  water  bottle 
promotion.  The  promotion, 
held  in  connection  with  the 
University  bike-a-thon, 
occurred  about  two  weeks 
before  and  the  week  of  bike- 
a-thon  activities. 

Patty  Stahl,  Wendy's 
co-manager,  said  the  water 
bottles  were  promoted 
because  they  resembled 
actual  bike-racing  water 
bottles  and  were  convenient 
for  outdoor  refreshment 
during  the  biking  event. 

"We  did  minimal 
promotion  of  the  bottles,  but 
by  word-of-mouth  and  in- 
house  displays  we  sold 
about  2,000  bottles,"  Stahl 
said.  "People  loved  it. 
They're  still  asking  about 
them  (Big  Squeezes)  and 
even  go  to  other  Wendy's  in 
Muncie  for  them  even 
though  we  were  the  only 
restaurant  selling  them." 
continued 
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Tibbetts-Waller 


•  Steven  Sharp  of  Modoc,  Indiana 
has  the  "big"  idea  to  fly.  Sharp,  along 
with  his  big  kin,  was  one  of  the  com- 
petitors in  the  kite  flying  contest  dur- 
ing Lil'  Kin  weekend. 


Bill  Valentine 

•  Freshman 

Tami  VanMeter 

•  Sophomore 

Maria  Vanhart 

•  Freshman 

Nicole  Vapensky 

•  Freshman 

Boungnang  Virasith 

•Junior 


Sharon  Volk 

•  Freshman 

Bob  Volpert 

•  Sophomore 

Kimberly  Vucson 

•  Freshman 

Julie  Walker 

•  Freshman 

Tracey  Waller 

•  Junior 
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Laure  Wermager 

Freshman  • 

Kim  Wheat 

Freshman  • 

KelliWhickcar 
Sophomore  • 


Robert  White 

Freshman  • 

Clay  Wible 

Sophomore  • 

Theodore  Wichman 
Sophomore  • 


Kimberly  Wilch 

Freshman  • 

Michael  Wildridge 

Junior  • 

Cathv  Williams 

Freshman  • 
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Wallingford-Williams 


What's  the  idea? 


continued 

To  absorb  fuller 
effects  of  the  "big"  craze,  an 
over-zealous  student  had 
several  options.  "With  the 
big  hair,  clothes  and  jewelry 
craze,  a  lot  of  girls  could 
have  a  heyday,"  Donna 
Starks  said.  "Then  there 
are  all  the  massive  food 
items  to  binge  on — Big  Stuff 
Oreos,  Big  Macs,  Big 
Classics — It's  incredible." 

And  the  list  of  mam- 
moth, ever-increasing,  "now 
even  bigger  and  better" 
items  continued:  salad  bars 
heaped  with  colossal 
amounts  of  fruits,  foliage, 
pasta  and  more;  super 
chunk  cookies;  and,  of 
course,  stock-ups  on  jumbo 
toilet  paper,  paper  towels 
with  "even  more  sheets  per 
roll"  and  other  economy- 
sized  grocery  items. 

"I  tend  to  buy  smaller 
items  because  it's  cheaper 
at  the  time  even  though  the 
bigger  stuff  is  more  eco- 
nomical. But,  think  about 


•  In  keeping  with  the  "big"  notion, 
Norhtwest  Plaza  offers  Tom  Hanks' 
movie  Big.  Another  movie  goers  favor- 
ite during  the  season  was  Bette  Midler 
and  Lily  Tomlin's  Big  Business  which 
also  showed  at  Northwest. 


it.  What  am  I  going  to  do 
with  a  massive  can  of  pork- 
n-beans?"  Daphne  Braner 
said.  "My  mom  is  really 
into  jumbo  everything 
though.  She  buys  those 
great  big  boxes  of  cereal  and 
three-liter  bottles  of  pop  all 
the  time,  and  she  always 
says,  'It's  cheaper  in  the 
long-run.' " 

"Now,  I  can't  eat  all 
that!".  .  ."Gosh,  that  sure  is 
a  lot.".  .  ."Do  I  really  need 
that  much?" 

Yes,  modesty  some- 
times still  prevailed  as 
titanic  cravings  were 
quenched  by  the  "big"  deal. 
"Who's  gonna  admit  they're 
that  greedy  or  have  a  big 
appetite?"  Starks  said. 

Yet,  sales  statistics  of 
local  merchants  showed 
that  the  "big"  deal  was  a  big 
deal,  as  many  students 
opted  for  the  summertime 
pleasure  of  the  hip,  happen- 
ing, hot  kind-a-thrill  of 
going  for  the  food  and 
entertainment  gusto.  0 


•  John  Maxwell 
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A  drive  of  success 


•  Annual  campus  blood  drive  collects  record  pints 
by  Kathy  Arford 


A  record  amount  of 
blood  was  collected  from 
University  students  and 
employees  during  the 
annual  blood  drive.  The 
Ball  Memorial  Hospital 
Blood  Bank  collected  over 
12,000  units  of  blood  during 
the  three  quarterly  drives. 

Kathryn  Kerwin, 
Panhellenic  vice-president 
and  co-organizer  of  the 
blood  drive  for  two  years, 
attributed  more  awareness 
of  the  drive  and  enthusi- 
asm of  past  donors  for  the 
success  of  the  1987-88  blood 
drives. 

The  Interfraternity 
Council  (IFC)  and  the 
Panhellenic  Council  spon- 
sored the  three  day  blood 
drives. 

Sharon  Kelly,  donor 
recruiter  at  Ball  Memorial 
Hospital,  said,  "Since  the 
drives  lasted  three  days,  we 


Cheri  Williams 

Junior  • 

Elaine  Williams 

Freshman  • 

Karon  Williams 

Sophomore  • 

Jennifer  Wilson 

Freshman  • 

Tomara  Wilson 

Freshman  • 


collected  many  units  of 
blood  with  very  little  set-up 
and  take-down  time."  Kelly 
also  said  nearly  20  percent 
of  the  area  blood  was 
donated  during  the  three 
University  blood  drives. 

Students  gave  blood 
forj>everal  reasons.  Jen- 
nifer Ralston  said,  "Even 
though  you  didn't  know  how 
the  blood  was  used,  you 
knew  you  were  helping 
someone.  Like  they  say, 
you're  giving  the  gift  of  life." 

Likewise,  Kyra 
Spaulding  said,  "It's  the  one 
way  I  could  contribute,  and 
it  didn't  cost  any  money." 

To  get  students 
interested,  many  local 
merchants  donated  door 
prizes  and  coupons.  The 
fraternity  and  sorority  with 
the  highest  turn-out  per- 
centages and  highest  total 
participation  received 
awards.  MTV  also  enter- 
tained people  waiting  to 


donate. 

According  to  Richard 
Harris,  IFC  advisor,  the 
biggest  problem  associated 
with  the  event  was  "empty 
beds  in  the  morning  and 
long  lines  in  the  afternoon." 
Extra  incentives  were  given 
during  the  first  two  morn- 
ings to  evenly  distribute 
the  students. 

Kristen  Krope,  blood 
drive  volunteer,  said,  "The 
blood  drive  is  beneficial  to 
many  people.  Ball  Memo- 
rial Hospital  received  the 
blood  they  need;  Ball  State 
had  a  very  successful 
philanthropic;  and  the 
students  felt  good  about 
themselves.  Everyone  was 
a  winner." 

Harris  added  that 
students  becoming  involved 
with  blood  drives  during 
college  were  more  likely  to 
donate  later  in  life. 

Kerwin  said  that 
improvements  were  being 


discussed  for  future  blood 
drives.  A  committee  of 
representatives  from  every 
organization  on  campus 
possibly  could  have  been 
established.  The  members 
would  have  individual 
responsibilities,  such  as 
publicity  or  door  prizes. 
They  would  also  act  as  the 
liaisons  between  the 
committee  and  their  organi- 
zations. 

More  publicity  was  to 
be  targeted  toward  inde- 
pendents. Kerwin  said 
independents  contributed 
25  percent  of  the  total  units 
donated.  She  said,  "There 
are  many  independents  that 
weren't  even  aware  of  the 
drives.  Their  help  is  always 
appreciated." 

Krope  added,  "I'm 
sure  that  Ball  State  will 
break  records  again  next 
year."0 


Cathy  Winesburg 

Junior  • 

Paula  Winter 

Freshman  • 

Karla  Wittgren 

Freshman  • 

Denise  Wolfe 

Junior  • 

Faith  Worthman 
Sophomore  • 
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Williams-Zook 


•  Eric  Pferrer  elevates  his  arm  whil  ap- 
plying pressure  after  donating  blood  at 
the  Panhel/IFC  blood  drive  during 
Winter  quarter.  Pferrer  and  others 
from  the  social  fraternities  and  sorori- 
ties gave  generously  to  help  keep  the 
reserve  supply  at  a  safe  level. 

•  Wayne  Roller  of  Sigma  Phi  Epsilon 
fraternity  grimaces  as  nurse  Debbie 
Wilson  puts  the  needle  into  his  arm  at 
a  blood  drive  at  the  Student  Center. 
The  blood  drive  was  sponsored  by 
Panhel/IFC  and  is  an  annual  event  that 
draws  on  the  Greek  community  to  help 
supply  the  blood  bank  reserve. 


•  Tracey  Coke 

Erica  Yaeger 
•  Junior 

«*  B^vFisfl 

Michelle  Yeoman 

•  Freshman 

Robert  Young 
•  Sophomore 

Janet  Youngblood 
•  Freshman 

Sheila  Zook 

•  Freshman 
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FOCUS 

ON  MUNCIE 


Swarms  of 
spokes,  helmets 


Hillcroft  Criterium 
races  through  the 

streets  of 
Muncie,  Campus 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 


Walking  north  on  McKinley  Avenue  was 
different.  No  cars  were  on  the  normally  well- 
travelled  thoroughfare,  but  a  bustle  of  activity 
was  seen  in  the  distance,  near  Bracken 
Library.  Then  a  humming,  whisking  noise 
replaced  the  silence,  sounding— at  the  same 
time— like  a  gracious  waterfall  and  a  clanging, 
well-oiled  machine. 

In  the  middle  of  the  street  was  a  swarm 
of  metal,  spokes,  heads  donned  with  helmets, 
thrashing  legs  and  bodies  clad  in  clinging 
leicra  tights.  The  pale  blues,  bright  reds, 
greens  and  blacks  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
motion  as  the  gears  and  all  moving  parts  of 
both  machine  and  man  were  challenged. 
There  were  perhaps  50  individuals,  each  on  his 
own  bicycle,  yet  at  this  point  they  were  all 
moving  as  one.  And  in  an  instant,  the  hum- 
ming, swishing,  meticulous,  piston  sound  had 
passed  and  one  more  lap  on  the  one-mile 
course  had  ended,  as  another  began. 

For  the  third  year  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma 
and  Sigma  Tau  Gamma  sponsored  the 
Hillcroft  Criterium.  "Before,  we  had  a  real 
little  bike  race  on  our  own.  It  was  called  the 
Tri-Sigma  Bike  Rally,"  co-chair  Kathy  Lekov- 
ich  said.  "We  decided  to  expand  it  and  make  it 
a  sanctioned  bike  race." 

Organizers  brought  in  the  United  States 


Cycling  Federation  who  sanctioned  the  event 
as  an  official  race.  USCF  was  the  federation 
officially  recognized  by  the  International 
Olympic  Committee.  "They  (IOC)  want  us  to 
promote  cycling  and  the  sport  of  racing,"  USCF 
chief  referee  Jim  Crompton  said.  'The  promo- 
tion of  the  Hillcroft  event  applied."  Crompton 
said  that  the  turn-out  for  the  race  proved  the 
success  of  the  event;  turn-out  in  both  specta- 
tors and  participants.  "We've  had  30  women, 
normally  you  expect  15  or  so." 

The  race  was  to  benefit  the  Hillcroft 
Center  for  developmentally  delayed  children 
and  adults  in  Muncie.  Director  of  educational 
services  at  the  Center,  Judy  Lambert,  said  the 
previous  year's  donation  was  used  for  rehabili- 
tative equipment  and  the  money  from  this 
year's  race  was  designated  for  the  playground 
for  the  children.  "We  bought  tricycles  and 
walking  equipment  that  goes  through  the 
whole  development  of  gross-motor  skills." 
Most  of  the  money  for  the  race  has  been 
designated  for  the  children  because  that  was 
what  Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  and  Sigma  Tau 
Gamma  have  asked.  "The  money  the  race 
brings  in  is  just  wonderful,"  Lambert  said. 

Co-chair  of  the  Criterium,  Tim  Konrad, 
said  almost  $3,000  was  donated  to  Hillcroft. 
The  donation  was  a  combination  of  money 
from  the  sponsors,  entry  fees  and  concessions 
the  day  of  the  race.  The  main  sponsors  were 
Greek's  Pizzeria,  B&B  Campus  Bike  Shop,  TIS 
continued 
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Bikers  raced  around  the  corner 
of  the  drive  behind  the  library 
and  Pruis  Hall  on  the  route  of 
the  Hillcroft  Criterium.  The 
event  was  sanctioned  by  the 
United  States  Cycling 
Federation. 
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As  the  race  begins,  the  extra 
parts  brought  by  the  partici- 
pants lies  ready.  Extra 
equipment  was  part  of  the 
overall  preperation. 

Students  and  Muncie 
residents  watch  the  day-long 
race  every  year.  The  route 
lead  racers  through  the 
campus  and  community. 
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Bookstore  and  WLBC  radio  station. 

The  Hillcroft  center  provides  services  for 
approximately  300  individuals  a  year  ranging 
from  infants  to  adults.  The  services  provided 
were  for  vocational,  motor-development  and 
social-mental  development.  "It's  not  all 
academic.  Hopefully,  they  develop  their  self- 
help  skills  so  that  they  can  (perhaps)  live  in 
the  community,"  Lambert  said. 

The  race  had  a  festive  atmosphere. 
Music  was  loud  and  constant  as  DJs  played 
the  likes  of  Michael  Jackson,  Elton  John  and 
AC/DC. 

Four-time  national  track  cycling  champi- 
onship holder  Joe  Saling  announced  the  event 
adding  color  and  expertise.  Saling  was  the 
announcer  for  the  bike  racing  events  for  the 
1987  Pan  Am  Games  in  Indianapolis.  'With 
the  number  of  riders  and  the  speeds  that  they 
will  be  travelling,  it's  about  the  limit  for  this 
course.  I  guarantee  we'll  have  some  action. 
Probably  the  most  critical  point  in  the  entire 
race  is  right  now  as  they  negotiate  that  first 
turn  for  position." 

Konrad  was  able  to  acquire  the  services  of 
Saling,  "Just  by  chance."  Konrad  was  at  the 
Pan  Am  racing  events  and  the  person  he  was 
talking  to  during  the  event  turned  out  to  be 
Saling's  daughter.  "She  gave  me  some  infor- 
mation" and  scheduling  worked  out  so  that 
Saling  was  able  to  announce  the  Criterium. 
"Joe  is  one  of  the  best  announcers  in  the 
country — if  not  the  best." 

The  Criterium  was  run  in  the  divisions 
of  novice  women  and  men,  juniors,  senior 


women,  veterans,  senior  4,  senior  3  and  senior 
1,2. 

"Anyone  can  get  a  racing  license  and  the 
license  will  come  back  marked  category  four. 
Basically  what  we  have  are  novice,  licensed 
competitors  (in  category  four),"  Saling  said. 
Category  four  was  the  largest  category  of  the 
day  with  about  100  competitors. 

Konrad  said  that  there  were  about  420 
racers  and  about  85  to  100  were  Ball  State 
Students. 

"We've  got  guys  from  all  over  the  world 
here  today  for  this  veteran's  competition," 
Saling  said.  There  was  one  rider  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Switzerland  National  team. 
Saling  said  the  veteran  class  was  identified  as 
over  35-years-old,  but  that  they  should  be 
classified  as  "old  enough  to  know  better."  The 
veteran's  class  was  won  by  former  national 
champion  Ed  Mercer. 

The  novice  categories  did  not  have  a 
prize  fund.  Another  twist  to  the  races  was  the 
awarding  of  "preemos."  At  any  given  moment 
Saling  would  designate  the  leader  of  a  lap  to 
receive  either  $10  or  $20.  This  was  done  to 
stimulate  competition  and  spread  out  the 
racers  on  the  course.  "Now  you're  going  to  find 
out  who  has  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  waste 
their  sprint  before  the  last  lap  for  $20." 

And  the  final  sprint  was  a  sight.  All  of 
the  bikers  spread  the  length  of  the  street  as 
opposed  to  using  the  drafting  techniques  and 
staying  in  one  column  of  riders,  the  victorious 
cyclist  in  that  division,  inevitably,  throwing  up 
his  arms  in  victory  at  the  finish  line.  0 


•  Dale  Westrae 


Men,  women,  juniors  and 
seniors  all  participate  in  the 
race.  The  Criterium  was  run 
by  eight  divisions  of  racers. 
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With  a  strong,  but  steady  grip 
Gabriel  Diaz  de  Leon  prepares 
to  lire  at  his  target  in  LaFollete 
field.  Diaz  de  Leon  was 
expected  to  be  a  top  contender 
lor  the  gold  medal  at  Seoul. 

Abu  Yilla  cradles  a  cup  of 
water  at  the  end  of  a  work-out 
at  the  track.  Wheelchair 
racers'  hands  must  be  heavily 
wrapped  to  avoid  burns  and 
blistering. 
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preparation 

for  Seoul 

World  class 

athletes  come 

for  summer 

Elite  Training 

Camp 

by  Darryl  Nitsch  ^ m 

There  was  a  loud  grunt.  A  throw  of  the  discus.  A  disappointed 
grimace.  "Do  it  again,"  the  coach  yelled.  "Do  it  without  that  stick 
'em."  The  coaching  was  intense  and  serious.  Coach  Randy  From- 
mater  prodded  each  track  and  field  competitor.  He  taunted  them  to 
throw  the  discus,  javelin  or  shot  put  again  and  again  until  the  throw 
was  resolved.  The  athletes  listened  and  sweated.  And  threw  it  again. 


"You've  just  got 
to  realize  it's  just 
another  meet," 
Frommater  said.  "It's 
just  against  interna- 
tional competition." 

Arnold  Astrada 
came  away  from 
practice  saying,  "Good 
work  out.  I  feel 
great."  He  threw 
close  to  11  meters 
with  the  shot  put  and 
over  28  feet  with  the 
javelin.  Both  world 
record  throws. 

Astrada  set  the 
world  record  for  class 
three  in  the  shot  put 
at  the  Pan  Am  games 
in  1986.  Astrada  is  a 
wheelchair-athlete. 

This  was  the 
National  Wheelchair 
Athletic  Association's 
Elite  Training  Camp 
for  the  1988  Para- 
Olympics  in  Seoul, 
Korea. 

Everybody  liked 
everything  about 


every  aspect  of  the 
NWAA  using  the 
University  facilities 
for  their  Elite  Train- 
ing Camp. 

"Wonderful." 
"Great."  "Tremen- 
dous." "Phenominal." 
All  of  these  words — 
and  more — were  used 
in  some  way  to 
describe  the  training 
camp  and  some,  well, 
amazing  athletes. 

The  athletes 
that  were  training 
were  of  world  class 
caliber.  Robert 
Norvell  was  the 
archer  who  had 
qualified  for  the  able- 
bodied  Olympic  trials. 
Candace  Cable- 
Brooks,  was  the 
winner  of  the  1988 
Boston  Marathon  in 
the  women's  wheel- 
chair division.  The 
top  10  male  wheel- 
chair-athletes in  the 
country  were  here. 


About  65  athletes 
used  the  campus  to 
train  in  swimming, 
archery,  air  rifles, 
table  tennis,  weight 
lifting  and  track  and 
field  events. 

"All  of  these 
athletes  here  will  go 
to  Seoul  for  the  Para- 
Olympics,"  Mike 
Ferrara,  co-director  of 
the  training  camp 
said.  The  Para- 
Olympics  were  held 
two  weeks  after  the 
Olympics  using  the 
same  facilities. 

The  University 
came  about  hosting 
the  Elite  Training 
Camp  through  Ron 
Davis,  assistant 
professor  of  physical 
education.  Davis  did 
some  work  with 
NWAA  on  a  regional 
level  in  Wisconsin. 
Cindy  Owen,  the 
executive  director  of 
continued 


•  Jenny  Flowers 

Watching  a  teammate  finish  a 
training  lap,  Tami  Oothoudt 
relaxes  at  the  side  of  the  track. 
The  wheelchair  track  events 
are  structured  as  any  track 
meet  with  sprint,  middle 
distance  and  long  distance 
races. 


•  Jenny  Flowers 
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Joe  Grejdus  uses  a  pair  of  field 
glasses  to  help  record  his 
score  during  training  in 
LaFollete  field.  Grejdus  and 
four  other  archers  spent  a 
week  on  campus. 


A  tool  of  the  trade.  The  spokes 
from  a  wheelchair  are  used  to 
keep  powder  just  an  arms 
length  awayfrom  archer  Joe 
Grejdus. 
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NWAA,  was  from 
Wisconsin  and  "she 
contacted  me  and 
wanted  to  know  if  we 
were  interested  in 
being  considered  as  a 
site,  and  I  said 
certainly."  NWAA 
had  a  site  visit  and 
decided  that  the 
University  was  right 
for  them. 

Provost  Warren 
Vander  Hill  said  that 
when  the  proposal 
came  to  his  office  he 
felt  it  would  be  good 
for  the  University  to 
provide  facilities  for 
NWAA.  He  cited  the 
emphasis  that  the 
University  places  on 
handicapped  accessi- 
bility as  a  main 
reason.  "I  thought 
this  would  be  wonder- 
ful. I  am  absolutely 
elated  that  this  group 
of  world  class  athletes 
chose  Ball  State  for 
their  training  site.  I 
certainly  hope  we  can 
have  them  on  our 
campus  in  the  fu- 
ture." 

Davis  was 
impressed  with  the 
support  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  all  levels.  "I've 
been  at  other  univer- 
sities that  couldn't 
have  done  it.  I'm  just 
so  impressed." 

The  support 
came  from  every  level 


of  the  University. 
"Right  down  from  a 
number  of  different 
people;  the  provost, 
our  dean,  the  depart- 
ment director,  the 
physical  plant  per- 
sonel,  the  mainte- 
nance, housing.  You 
know  you  just  can't  do 
these  kind  of  things 
without  that  kind  of 
help,"  Davis  said. 

The  athletes 
were  housed  in 
LaFollete  complex 
due  to  the  installation 
of  the  phone  system 
in  the  Noyer  com- 
plex— the  facility  that 
was  totally  accessable 
to  the  handicapped. 
Minor  changes  had  to 
be  made  in  LaFol- 
lette. 

Other  help  was 
found  through  the 
Red  Cross  and  the 
United  Cerebral 
Palsy.  "They  did  an 
outstanding  job 
helping  with  trans- 
portation. If  it 
weren't  for  them 
these  people  would  all 
still  be  sitting  at  the 
airport,"  Davis  said. 

Paul  DePace, 
chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  for 
NWAA,  said,  "This 
has  been  a  very 
helpful  camp  to  us. 
This  is  the  first  time 
we've  had  a  camp  of 
this  type.  The  facili- 


ties have  been  great. 
The  people  are  great." 

The  camp 
consisted  of  a  mix  of 
lectures,  training  and 
research.  The  ath- 
letes adhered  to  a 
rigorous  schedule 
lasting  from  7  a.m. 
until  10  p.m.  DePace 
said  that  some  of  the 
lectures  were  given  by 
their  own  people  and 
some  were  Ball  State 
people.  The  camp 
was  used  as  a  re- 
search site  with 
research  being  done 
on  the  motor  response 
of  quadra-palegics 
and  sports  psychology 
of  wheelchair-ath- 
letes. Basically  the 
training  camp  "really 
helped  a  lot  of 
people." 

Astrada  had 
been  "creeping  up"  on 
the  javelin  world 
record.  "I've  been 
tough  here  in  prac- 
tice. Just  in  the 
changes  in  position  I 
threw  it  over  28  feet." 
Which  was  beyond 
the  current  world 
record  which  he  had 
never  approached. 
His  coach  had  noticed 
a  possible  change  in 
Astrada's  positioning 
of  his  hand  during  his 
delivery  of  the  javelin. 
"That's  why  coaches 
are  so  important.  We 
correspond  by  mail, 


but  it's  nothing  like 
having  him  here." 

Archery  coach 
Darwin  Kyle  said,  "A 
coach  has  to  be  aware 
of  the  problems  a 
wheelchair-athlete 
has  in  terms  of 
balance.  You  just 
have  to  be  aware  of 
what  their  limitations 
are." 

Lyle,  who  is  a 
coach  of  international 
status,  said  coaching 
the  wheelchair- 
athletes,  "is  a  helluva 
lot  more  challenging 
and  a  helluva  lot 
more  fun." 

The  range  of 
athletes  on  campus 
was  wide,  archer 
Gary  Matthews 
conceded  that  at  50- 
years-old  he  was 
probably  the  oldest 
NWAA  competitor. 
"I've  been  competing 
for  about  18  years.  I 
was  very  fortunate — 
back  in  '70 — to  get 
involved.  I  could 
weigh  450  pounds. 
But  I  don't.  I've  raised 
two  kids.  I've  been 
married  30  years. 
And  sports  have  given 
me  all  of  this."  Mat- 
thews explained  that 
sports  helped  him 
overcome  his  handi- 
cap and  that  he 
wished  other  handi- 
capped persons  would 
do  the  same.  "What 


you  see  here  is  a 
small  percentage  of 
the  handicapped 
population."  Mat- 
thews said  that  sports 
can  help  "get  them 
back  out  into  society." 

The  message,  if 
there  needs  to  be  a 
message,  of  these 
athletes  was  that 
there  should  be  no 
barriers.  These 
athletes  were  excep- 
tional people.  "It's 
been  a  good  experi- 
ence to  work  with 
them,"  student 
trainer  Denise  Harty 
said.  "It's  been  a 
totally  different 
experience." 

The  experience 
is  one  that  a  wheel- 
chair-athlete works 
toward  as  any  able- 
bodied-athlete  would. 
Frank  Epperson  said, 
"I've  been  racing  since 
I  was  13 — that's  nine 
years.  I've  always 
gone  as  fast  as  I 
could.  When  I  was 
old  enough  to  know 
what  the  Olympics 
was  I  found  out  we 
had  a  team.  Right 
then  and  there  I  knew 
I  wanted  to  be  on  the 
team.  There  was  no 
question  in  my  mind. 
I  wanted  to  wear  that 
shirt  that  said  U.S.A. 
on  it."0 
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Fall  rodeo  rides  into  fairgrounds 


by  Darryl  Nitsch 

We  were  look- 
ing for  the  rodeo. 
But,  all  we  could  find 
was  the  Delaware 
County  Fairgrounds 
looking  quite  run- 
down and  deserted. 

The  infield  was 
rough  and  hard. 
There  were  downed 
telephone  poles  lying 
about.  This  did  not 
look  like  the  site  for  a 
rodeo. 

Matt  Whickett  prepares  for  a 
rough  ride  at  the  rodeo  as  Bob 
Barnes  gives  a  helping  hand. 
Barnes  owns  the  livestock  that 
travel  with  the  rodeo. 


Wrestling 


Plan  two  was  to  look  for  cowboys,  and 
the  find  was  unmistakable. 

Walking  in  our  direction  was  a  man  from 
the  past.  He  walked  with  a  bold  legged 
shuffle.  His  dress  was  that  of  well-worn  jeans, 
a  big  belt  buckle  embedded  with  jade  stone 
and  a  plaid  cowboy  shirt.  And  the  classic 
cowboy  hat  he  wore  looked  as  if  it  had  been  in 
a  rodeo  or  two. 

"We're  looking  for  the  rodeo  and  some 
cowboys." 

"Well,  you  found  a  cowboy." 

Yes  indeed.  We  had  found  Lee  Gipson. 
He  was  a  rodeo  cowboy  and  his  persona  was 
that  of  a  humble  good  ole  boy.  He  talked  with 
the  slow  friendly  cowboy  dialect  from  an  era 
unknown  to  many. 

Throughout  the  rodeo,  Gipson  would 


relate  the  rodeo  with  a  unique  color  and  flair  to 
someone  unfamiliar  with  the  surroundings.  He 
described  bulldogging — or  "bulldoggin"'  as  it  is 
properly  verbalized  by  a  cowboy — as  "you  sit  on 
a  pickup  truck.  You  go  down  a  country  road 
about  30,  35  (sic)  mile  an  hour.  The  first  mail 
box  you  come  to  you  jump  off  and  grab  it  and 
bull  dog  'em." 

Bulldogging  is  the  event  in  the  rodeo 
where  the  cowboy  jumps  off  his  horse  and 
wrestles  a  steer  to  the  ground  and  ties  his  legs. 

"Have  you  ever  done  it?"  asks  an  innocent 
by-stander. 

"Yeah,  I  was  second  in  the  state  in  high 
school." 

"Jumping  off  trucks  or  bulldogging?"  asks 
smart  aleck  reporter. 
continued 
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Straining  to  hang  on  and  beat 
the  clock,  Lyle  Sankey 
entertains  fans  at  the 
fairgrounds.  Sankey  was  a 
member  of  the  Professional 
Rodeo  Cowboy's  Association. 
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With  good  aim  a  cowboy  tries 
to  rope  a  calf,  while  his  horse 
puts  on  the  brakes.  Students 
and  the  community  received  a 
thrilling  show  of  bronco  riding, 
calf  roping  and  the  humor  of  a 
rodeo  clown. 

Lee  Gipson  patiently  waits  for 
his  riding  time.  The  riders 
carefully  follow  the  other  riders 
times  and  performance. 
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"Bulldoggin',"  replies  unfazed  cowboy. 

Gipson  became  a  self-appointed — much 
appreciated — expert  and  informant  for  a  quasi- 
city  slicker.  "High  school  rodeo?" 

"Rodeo  is  in  some  places  like  most  places 
have  football." 

And  the  large  scale  of  the  rodeo  circuit 
was  somewhat  surprising.  The  Professional 
Rodeo  Cowboy's  Association  distributes  $19 
million  in  prize  money  each  year  through  700 
different  rodeos.  There  are  10,000  members  of 
the  PRCA. 

The  rodeo  seems  dangerous  to  many  but 
there  has  been  only  one  fatality  on  the  circuit 
according  to  Zoop  Dove,  the  rodeo  announcer 
with  the  name  to  match.  "A  broken  arm  or  leg 
is  like  having  a  cold.  It  goes  with  the  terri- 
tory." 

There  are  six  standard  events  in  the 
rodeo:  bare  back  bronc  riding,  calf  roping, 
saddle  bronc  riding,  steer  wrestling,  ladies' 
barrel  riding  and  bull  riding. 

The  fairgrounds  were  being  transformed 
into  a  rodeo  arena  by  bulldozers  and  tractors. 
Later  that  evening  the  grandstand  would  be 
filled  with  about  1,500  rodeo  fans  as  Muncie 
hosted  its  first  professional  rodeo  since  1947. 

As  each  cowboy  prepared  for  his  ride  the 
tension  was  evident  around  the  chute.  A  game 
of  sorts  was  played  by  some  of  the  cowboys.  In 
what  seemed  to  be  an  effort  to  relieve  some 
tension  the  cowboys  would  taunt  the  bulls,  or 
try  to  stare  the  bull  down  while  it  was  in  the 
holding  area.  A  tension  release  is  understand- 
able when  thought  is  given  to  a  175  pound 
human  getting  on  top  of  a  bull  approaching  a 


Some  of  the  equipment  the 
cowboys  use  is  seen  on  the 
track.  The  two-day  event  went 
well  into  the  night  both  days  of 
competition. 


•  Dale  Westrale 


ton  in  weight.  And  that  bull  tries  to  toss  that 
175  pound  human  and  crush  him. 

Ball  State  student  and  amateur  bull 
rider,  Randy  Ogle,  said,  "It  looks  a  lot  easier 
than  it  is.  They  can  psych  ya'  out  real  quick. 
Ya'  stand  there  and  look  at  'em,  ya' just  have 
to  get  in  there." 

And  this  seemed  to  be  the  attitude  of 
most  of  the  cowboys.  "Ya'  just  have  to  get  in 
there." 

John  Walker,  one  of  the  bull  fighters — 
the  clowns  who  divert  the  attention  of  the  bull 
from  a  fallen  cowboy — said,  "It's  just  like 
riding  a  bike.  You're  going  to  crash  some 
time." 

Marion  College  student,  Mark  Strand, 
said,  "It's  a  lot  of  fun,  but  it's  a  lot  more  fun 
when  things  work  out." 

The  rodeo  is  actually  a  part  of  American 
history.  The  events  are  "in  direct  relation  to 
the  everyday  ranging  duties  of  the  cowboys," 
Dove  said. 

Ogle  became  interested  and  has  been 
riding  for  about  two  years.  "Most  of  these  guys 
started  out  when  they  were  little  just  hopping 
on  small  calves,  and  wild  horses.  That's  why  it 
doesn't  seem  like  that  big  of  a  deal.  Someone 
from  the  city  comes  out  here  and  sees  someone 
jump  on  a  wild  animal  and  it  seems  crazy." 

Somewhat. 

Gipson  said,  "It's  a  challenge.  Not 
everybody  can  do  it.  Only  a  select  few  can." 

That's  what  makes  the  sport  so  intrigu- 
ing for  "someone  from  the  city." 

But  Ogle  has  it  all  summed  up.  "The 
secret  of  bull  riding  is  mind  over  matter.  I 
don't  mind,  so  it  don't  matter."  0 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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Toledo's  Kim  Heidt  is  helpless  as  Paula  Lloyd 
clutches  her  fists  and  Sharon  Strayer  shares  in 
the  celebration  of  a  blocked  shot.  The  27  blocks 
by  the  team  contained  Toledo  to  single  digit  fig- 
ures, one  step  to  the  1 5-7, 1 5-6, 1 5-8  win. 


•  Dale  Westrate 


Center  Steve  Dziatczak  battles  Lamon  Pippin  of 
Bowling  Green  for  position  late  in  the  second 
half  of  the  MAC  opener.  The  team  took  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  as  they  brought  first  year 
coach  Rick  Majerus'  his  first  conference  victory, 
54-49. 
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Of  course,  each  year  would  involve  sporting 
events.  The  competitors  gave  some  people  on 
campus  a  reason  to  gloat,  some  a  reason  to  despair 
and  some  a  reason  to  coach. 

The  coaching  at  the  University  took  on  a  new, 
first  year,  look.  The  men's  basketball  team's  season 
was  guided  by  a  new  head  coach,  Rick  Majerus. 
First  year  assistant  coaches  were  the  norm  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  men's  volleyball  and  tennis 
teams  and  the  women's  swimming  team  all  retained 
former  players  as  assistant  coaches.  The  women's 
Softball  team  did  not  retain  any  former  players  as 
assistants,  but  they  did  hire  a  first-year  assistant. 
And  the  assistant  baseball  coach  this  year  was  a  first 
timer  as  well. 

This  year,  the  field  hockey  team  relinquished  its 
four-year  stronghold  on  the  Mid-American 
Conference  tide,  and  the  women's  volleyball  team's 
chances  at  post-season  tournament  play  were 
eliminated  by  a  complex  tie-breaking  system. 

At  season's  end  each  team  member  had  taken 
steps  toward  his  own  goal-whether  that  goal  was 
perfection  in  sport,  academics  or  his  personal  life. 
Win  or  lose,  the  steps  toward  that  goal  was  as  large 
as  any  taken  all  year  in  any  arena. 


Laurie  Jones,  in  the  attack  position,  stick- 
handles  the  ball  down  the  field  in  the  home 
opener  against  Ohio  State.  Combining  ef- 
forts with  those  of  her  'mates  the  team  cap- 
tured their  first  home  victory  of  the  season, 
1-0. 
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Northwestern 
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0 

Stanford 

1 

3 

Ohio  State 

1 

0 

St.  Louis 

2 

1 

San  Jose  State 

2 

0 

Iowa 

0 

4 

Michigan  State 
West  Chester 

0 
0 

3 

4 

Rutgers 

Central  Michigan 
Miami  University 
Purdue 

0 
3 

1 
0 

2 
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0 
0 

Eastern  Michigan 
Ohio  University 
Kent  State 

1 

2 
2 

0 
1 
0 

Toledo 

1 

0 

Ohio  University 

0 

1 
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Dara  Fennell  contemplates  a  disappointing 
play.  The  team's  determination  led  them  to 
the  MAC  tournament. 


Assistant  coach  Edith  Patton  puts  action 
into  words  as  she  instructs  the  team  before 
the  game.  Coaches  Fitzpatrick  and  Patton 
have  led  other  Ball  State  teams  to  four  pre- 
vious conference  championships. 
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bnference  streak  ends 


We  had  a  lot  of  opportunities  to  score,  but  couldn't  capitalize* 


by  Tony  Bleill 

The  field  hockey  team  began  its 
season  with  the  hope  of  capturing  an 
unprecedented  fifth  consecutive  Mid- 
American Conference  championship, 
but  what  it  encountered  instead  was  a 
season  filled  with  ups  and  downs. 

The  team  came  up  short  in  their  bid 
for  a  quintet  of  crowns  when  they 
were  upset  by  Ohio  University  1-0  in 
the  semifinal  round  of  the  conference 
tournament.  They  finished  the  season 
with  a  9-8-2  record,  their  lowest  mark 
since  1980 — which  was  Karen 
Fitzpatrick's  first  year  as  coach. 

A  rigorous  non-conference  schedule 
that  included  nine  games  in  16  days 
posed  an  early-season  problem  for 
Fitzpatrick.  She  was  forced  to  take  a 
relatively  inexperienced  group  of  21 
players — 16  of  which  were  either 
freshmen  or  sophomores — into  battle 
against  some  of  the  strongest  teams  in 
the  nation. 

The  team's  first  streak  came  just 


two  weeks  into  the  season.  Facing 
three  squads  ranked  in  the  NCAA  Top 
20  Poll,  in  addition  to  Syracuse,  the 
women  could  manage  only  one  tie 
against  three  losses. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  opportunities  to 
score,  but  couldn't  capitalize,"  Fitzpa- 
trick said  the  first  time  after  a  close 
loss  to  Syracuse,  she  repeated  several 
times  later  in  the  season. 

A  home  victory  over  Ohio  State 
began  a  stretch  of  three  straight  wins 
before  Iowa,  the  defending  national 
champion,  thumped  the  team  4-0. 
Despite  a  3-4-1  record,  the  team 
returned  home  to  find  itself  ranked 
19th  in  the  country,  a  fact  that  sur- 
prised Fitzpatrick. 

"I  think  we  were  pretty  lucky  to 
sneak  in  there,"  she  said.  "The  only 
reason  for  our  being  ranked  was  our 
tough  schedule." 

Fitzpatrick  was  still  shifting  the 
lineup  in  search  of  the  right  combina- 
tion when  the  team  entertained 
Michigan  State,  which  apparently 
wasn't  too  impressed  with  Ball  State's 
Top  20  ranking.  With  a  3-0  triumph, 
Michigan  State  had  the  honor  of 
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Kelly  Dawson  makes  a  diving  effort  to  help 
goalie  June  Moran  defend  against  an  offensive 
attack  by  Ohio  State.  The  team  motto  for  the  year 
was  "Strive  For  Five,"  but  the  bid  for  the  fifth 
straight  MAC  championship  was  stymied  in  the 
first  round  of  the  tournament. 


ending  the  teams'  19-game  home 
unbeaten  streak,  which  had  spanned 
three  seasons  and  included  one  tie. 

After  losses  at  West  Chester  and 
Rutgers  extended  the  losing  skid  to 
four,  the  team  began  preparation  for 
its  defense  of  the  MAC  title. 

The  ladies  began  conference  play 
with  one-point  victories  over  Central 
Michigan  and  Miami.  A  tie  with  state- 
rival  Purdue  preceeded  two  more  wins 
over  MAC  foes  Eastern  Michigan  and 
Ohio  University,  which  lengthened 
the  team's  winning  streak  in  confer- 
ence competition  to  36  games. 

A  2-0  victory  over  Kent  State  left 
the  team  with  a  5-0  MAC  mark  and 
set  up  a  showdown  with  4-1  Toledo  for 
the  top  seed  and  right  to  host  the 
conference  tournament. 

Senior  Kelly  Dawson,  who  had 
accounted  for  both  of  her  team's  goals 
in  the  Kent  State  triumph,  scored  the 
game- winner  in  a  1-0  win  over  the 
Rockets  that  sent  the  MAC  tourna- 
ment to  Muncie  for  the  fourth  year  in 
a  row. 

Although  five  of  the  six  conference 
continued 
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games  were  decided  by  one  goal,  the 
scores  do  not  indicate  the  team's 
dominance  over  its  opponents.  The 
team  routinely  outshot  their  foes  by 
wide  margins,  while  allowing  only 
three  goals  in  conference  play. 

Obviously,  the  women  were  prohibi- 
tive favorites  to  augment  their  streak 
of  40  consecutive  MAC  victories  and 
four  straight  tournament  titles.  Their 
only  threat  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
second-seeded  Toledo. 

However,  Toledo  was  upended  by 
third-seeded  Central  Michigan  2-0  in 
the  semifinal  round.  Then  came  the 
shocker. 

Fourth-seeded  Ohio,  which  entered 


the  tournament  determined  to  earn 
some  respect  from  its  peers,  promptly 
stunned  Ball  State  1-0  behind  Lynda 
Vogt's  goal  with  just  14:17  remaining 
in  the  game.  The  streak  had  ended. 

"It  was  a  good  streak,"  Fitzpatrick 
said,  in  what  could  be  termed  the 
biggest  understatement  of  her  eight- 
year  tenure  at  the  helm  of  the  team. 

That  all-too-familiar  phrase  was 
again  heard  coming  from  Fitzpatrick 
after  losing  to  Ohio,  who  went  on  to 
defeat  Central  Michigan  for  the 
conference  championship. 

"We  had  our  opportunities,"  she 
said.  "We  just  didn't  put  the  ball  in 
the  goal." 

Yet  despite  the  loss,  the  team 


dominated  the  All-MAC  first  team 
with  four  selections.   Pam  Ferguson, 
Kelly  Zukowski,  Lisa  Fox  and  Kelly 
Dawson  were  named  to  the  11 -mem- 
ber squad.  Also,  Irene  Harrison  was 
honored  as  the  MAC  Freshman  of  the 
Year,  the  first  time  the  conference 
sponsored  such  an  award. 

Although  the  team's  motto  of  "Keep 
it  alive,  strive  for  five,"  is  now  just  a 
disappointing  memory  of  an  un- 
reached goal,  the  women  can  take 
pride  in  one  conference  winning 
streak  that  still  lives — a  32-game 
string  of  victories  over  MAC  oppo- 
nents in  regular-season  play.  0 
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Concentrating  on  the  ball,  Sarah  Todd  attempts 
a  steal.  Todd  played  an  attack  position  in  her 
second  year  at  Ball  State. 

Sarah  Todd  fights  for  control  of  the  ball  with  a 
Michigan  State  opponent.  Michigan  State  went 
on  to  beat  Ball  State  3-0. 
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Women's  Field  Hockey-Front  Row:  Laurie 
Jones,  Kelly  Zukowski,  Rosie  Fantozzi,  Kelly 
Dawson,  Lisa  Fox,  June  Moran,  Joy  Hoffman, 
Kirsten  Amundson,  Aimee  Averill  and  Kristin  Gin- 
grich. Second  Row:  Edie  Patton,  Dara  Fennell, 
Sarah  Todd,  Pam  Ferguson,  Becky  Sutton,  Michele 
Mylott,  Irene  Harrison,  Colleen  Vaillancourt  and 
Karen  Fitzpatrick.  Back  Row:  Barb  Hoover, 
Brenda  Gailhouse,  Kathy  Metzger,  Heather  Mc- 
Namara,  Katie  Lubes  and  Heather  Geyer. 


•  Susan  DuBots 
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•  Dale  Westrate 


Defensive  end  Avis  Hines  gets  a  grip  on  an  Ohio 
University  player.  Ball  State  started  the  season 
as  the  favorite  to  win  the  MAC  tournament. 

Ball  State's  Avis  Hines  and  Tim  Walton  try  to 
bring  down  Indiana  State's  Charles  Walls  dur- 
ing action  at  the  Victory  Bell  Classic  played  at 
the  Hoosier  Dome.  The  closing  minutes  of  the 
game  were  highlighted  by  a  bench-clearing 
brawl. 
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Attempting  to  break  free  from  an  Ohio  Univer- 
sity opponent,  Adam  Wilson,  tailback,  tries  to 
further  his  ball  carry.  Wilson  played  third  string 
offense  at  this  home  game. 
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owl  bid  stalls  early 


It  feels  great  to  win  after  four  weeks  of  frustration" 


by  Greg  Jones 

Expectations  were  high  and 
reservations  were  already  being  made 
for  the  team  for  post-season  play. 
However,  the  trip  to  the  California 
Bowl  was  never  made. 

The  dream  of  the  first-ever  bowl 
appearance  came  to  an  end  as  the 
team  started  the  season  off  slowly  and 
never  caught  up.  They  finished  the 
season  at  4-7. 

Based  on  the  returners  from  the 
previous  season  the  team  was  consid- 
ered by  many  to  be  the  favorite  to  win 
the  Mid-American  Conference  and  to 
go  to  the  bowl  game  in  December. 
They  had  the  MAC's  No.  1  rated 
defense  in  1986,  two-time  Academic 
All-American  tight  end  Ron  Duncan, 
four  returning  offensive  linemen  and 
starting  quarterback  Wade  Kosakow- 
ski  returning. 

Kosakowski  received  All-MAC 


honorable  mention  despite  missing 
the  last  two  games  of  the  season  with 
a  thumb  injury. 

The  team  took  those  expecta- 
tions into  the  University  of  Toledo's 
Glass  Bowl  for  its  season  opener 
against  the  Rockets. 

The  team  jumped  out  to  a  10-0 
halftime  lead  before  Toledo  battled 
back  in  the  second  half  outscoring  the 
team  21-7  to  win  the  game  21-17. 

After  the  Toledo  game,  the 
defense — which  was  supposed  to  carry 
the  team — fell  apart  and  the  team 
dropped  the  next  three  games  of  the 
season  to  stand  0-4  on  the  season. 

The  team  got  back  on  the 
winning  track  and  caught  some  lucky 
breaks  when  it  won  its  first  game  of 
the  season  24-23  over  Kent  state  in 
the  homecoming  game. 

One  of  their  better  games  of  the 
year  was  played  and  they  were  helped 
by  two  inadvertant  whistles  by  the 
officials  on  critical  plays  against  Ball 
State.  "I  did  not  even  take  the 
elevator  up  here  (pressbox),"  coach 


Paul  Schudel  said  after  the  victory.  "It 
feels  great  to  get  a  win  after  four 
weeks  of  frustration." 

Kosakowski  agreed  with  his 
coach  saying  that  the  victory  felt  great 
after  a  long  time  without  a  victory. 

The  team  received  good  news, 
bad  news  and  worse  news  in  its  35-28 
loss  to  the  eventual  MAC  champion, 
Eastern  Michigan.  The  good  news  was 
that  the  team  led  the  Hurons  at 
halftime  and  had  a  chance  to  win  until 
the  Hurons'  Gary  Patton  brought  the 
bad  news  and  got  most  of  his  225 
yards  and  four  touchdowns. 

The  worse  news  was  the  loss  of 
Kosakowski  for  the  second  straight 
season  to  an  injury  when  he  went 
down  in  the  fourth  quarter  with  the 
outcome  of  the  game  still  in  question. 

More  bad  news  came  when  the 
Cardinals  lost  a  chance  to  redshirt 
backup  quarterback  sophomore  David 
Riley  because  he  played  when 
Kosakowski  went  down. 

"Riley  did  very  well  for  us," 
continued 
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Breaking  away,  Tim  Walton,  linebacker  for  Ball 
State,  goes  after  an  Ohio  University  ball  carrier. 
Ball  State  crushed  Ohio's  chance  for  a  victory. 


•  Dale  Westrate 
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continued 

Schudel  said.  "We  have  prepared  him 

all  season  long." 

"Coach  told  me  I  might  play  this 
year  and  (I)  was  told  to  be  ready," 
Riley  said.  'They  said  if  I  could  help 
them  win,  I  was  going  to  play." 

After  the  tough  loss  to  Eastern 
Michigan,  the  team  beat  Central 
Michigan  and  Northern  Illinios  at 
home  to  move  closer  to  the  .500  mark. 
Despite  the  return  of  Kosakowski, 
they  still  lost  to  Western  Michgan. 
'They  just  took  the  game  away 
from  us,"  Schudel  said.  "They  really 
did  a  nice  job." 

Going  into  the  final  game,  the 
annual  Victory  Bell  game  against 
Indiana  State  in  the  Hoosier  Dome, 
the  team  had  no  hope  of  reaching  .500, 
but  were  going  for  the  right  to  hold 


Football-Front  Row:  Morris  Alexander,  Dave 
Malinski,  Marc  Martin,  Hon  Duncan,  Avis  Hines, 
Troy  Schultz,  Craig  Kantner,  Stanford  Young,  John 
Cunningham,  Deon  Chester,  Jamie  Ashton  and 
Wade  Kosakowski.  Second  Row:  Todd  Finnell, 
Steve  Paris,  Ralph  Wize,  Greg  Shackelford,  Mose 
Carter,  Vinny  Constable,  Brian  Outlaw,  Andy  Enge- 
man,  Brennen  Baker,  Tim  Walton,  Greg  Garnica, 
Eugene  Riley  and  Andy  Lambert.  Third  Row: 
Shannon  Griffith,  Brad  Fleeman,  Casswell  Dawson, 
Jason  Whitlock,  Perry  Manous,  Ted  Ashburn,  Scott 
Johnson,  Mark  Wesson,  Dewane  Brawner,  James 
Merrill,  Jess  Neal,  Derrick  Westfield,  Charles  Kelly 
and  Derrick  Gardner.  Fourth  Row:  David  Riley, 
Frank  Wilson,  Adam  Wilson,  Mark  Craig,  Bill 
Kesterke,  Sean  Jones,  Mark  Stevens,  John  Ernst, 
Frank  Barnes,  Rick  Burgard,  Bryan  Carpenter,  Jeff 
Hammond,  Tyree  Harris  and  Dallas  Johnson.  Fifth 
Row:  Mike  Crews,  Mickey  Ellis,  Ty  Smith,  Chris 
Kurpe,  Chris  Miles,  David  Haugh,  Don  Jones,  Tod 
Langenderfer,  Todd  Lawrence,  Andre  Barnett,  Pat 
Stoltz,  Todd  Vannatta,  Ed  Gibson  and  Todd  Wright. 
Sixth  Row:  Scott  Jenkins,  Paul  Heard,  Rob  Har- 
mon, Brock  Rohrbacher,  Paul  Fowler,  Steve  Jordan, 
Tom  Barbee,  Ryan  Timmerman,  Scott  Hammer- 
sley,  Mark  Mills,  Toby  Beegle,  Ivan  Wright,  Michael 
Mahan,  Jimmy  Oakley  and  Herb  Jackson.  Seventh 


the  Victory  Bell  for  another  season. 

Frank  Wilson  missed  a  32-yard 
field  goal  in  the  fourth  quarter  as  the 
team  lost  by  one  point. 

Despite  the  sub  .500  year, 
awards  and  records  filled  the  season. 
Tailback  Bernie  Parmalee  was 
awarded  the  MAC  freshman  of  the 
year.  Parmalee  rushed  for  1,064  yards 
and  13  touchdowns. 

He  was  the  second  leading 
freshman  rusher  in  the  nation  and  the 
first  MAC  freshman  to  rush  for  1,000 
yards  in  a  season  since  1977. 

"I  do  not  think  about  records," 
Parmalee  said.  "I  just  think  about 
what  is  good  for  the  team." 

Linebacker  Greg  Garnica  was 
voted  the  MAC  defensive  player  of  the 
year.  Garnica  registered  188  total 
tackles,  an  average  of  17.1  a  game, 


including  110  solo  tackles.  He  re- 
ceived only  honorable  mention  All- 
MAC  despite  leading  the  conference  in 
tackles  for  the  second  straight  season. 

Despite  the  injuries,  Kosakowski 
became  the  all-time  Ball  State  leader 
in  career  passing  yardage,  passes 
completed  and  passes  attempted, 
split  end  Deon  Chester  became  the 
school's  all-time  leader  in  career 
reception  and  receiving  yards. 

Chester  caught  146  passes  for 
2,256  yards,  The  old  records  were  124 
receptions  by  Ricky  George  from  1983 
to  1986,  and  1,854  yards  by  Steve 
Nelson  from  1979  to  1982.  He  also  re- 
ceived a  big  award  from  his  team- 
mates when  they  voted  him  to  receive 
the  1987  Magnabosco  Award,  pre- 
sented to  the  team's  most  valuable 
player.  0 
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I  Row:  Shawon  Respress,  John  Oliver,  John  Banks, 
Chuckie  Murray,  Rob  Horning,  Todd  Eads,  Trever 
Lee,  Scott  McDowell,  Paul  Heffern,  Denny  Th- 
ompson, Mike  Vollinger,  Dana  Hooton,  Ron  Huston, 
Mike  Harrison  and  Kip  Rees.  Eighth  Row:  Tom 
Hale,  Neal  Mull,  Bruce  Mendenhall,  Trent  Rice,  Will 
Luzar,  Craig  Pryor,  Bernie  Parmalee,  John  Stahl, 
Myles  Hartwig,  Eric  Dorais,  Van  Harrell,  Mark  Hill, 

I  Dennis  Shoffner,  Chris  Peterson  and  Todd  Hyder. 


Ninth  Row:  Bill  Reynolds,  Gene  Richards,  Jim 
Hester,  Scott  Warner,  Tex  Ritter,  Chris  Trezak,  Phil 
Nelson,  John  Reuteboh,  Rick  Hunt,  Bonnie  Borch- 
[  ert,  Kim  Soltis,  Becky  Smith,  Stephanie  Walderzak, 
j  Brad  Dasher,  Rod  Standiford,  Tony  Cox  and  Rex 
I  Sharp.  Back  Row:  Paul  Schudel,  Rick  Minter, 
Dennis  Hunt,  Jerald  Ingram,  Greg  Meyer,  Mike 
Trgovac,  Jeff  Carpenter,  Lawrence  Cooley,  Dave 
I  Land,  Paul  Orchard  and  Ron  Quails. 
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•  Kirk  DeBrunner 

Defensive  end  Casswell  Dawson,  prepares  to 
down  the  ball  in  Ball  State's  end  zone  during  a 
regular  season  game.  Ball  State's  slow  season 
start  cost  them  a  bowl  bid. 

Ball  State's  David  Haugh  avoids  a  stumbling 
teammate  to  block  Anthony  Thornton  of  Ohio 
University.  Haugh  was  a  second  year  safety  for 
Ball  State. 
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•  Dale  Westrale 
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With  power  behind  the  punch,  Sharon  Strayer 
follows  through  on  a  successful  spike  against 
Western  Michigan.  Strayer  was  selected  for  the 
Academic  All-Mid  American  Conference 
women's  volleyball  first  team. 
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Hoosier  Classic 

4th  of     4 

Ohio  State 

0            3 

UC-Davis  Invitational 
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id  turns  to  chance 


We  worked  hard  all  year,  and  it's  disappointing** 


by  Mike  Pyles 

The  phone  call  was  bittersweet 
for  the  women's  volleyball  team,  as  it 
learned  that  its  season  ended  with 
Eastern  Michigan  and  Central  Michi- 
gan gaining  the  two  remaining  bids  to 
the  Mid-American  Championships. 

The  University  team,  Eastern 
and  Central  tied  for  third  place  at  the 
season's  end.  Thus,  two  team  names 
pulled  out  of  a  hat  determined  the 
qualifiers  for  the  MAC  tournament 
since  no  other  methods  cold  break  the 
tie.  To  the  University  team's  misfor- 
tune, its  name  was  not  chosen  by  the 
luck  of  the  draw. 

Throughout  the  season,  coach 
Jerry  McManama  said  the  team's 
goal  was  to  make  the  MAC  tourney. 
Western  Michigan,  MAC  champion 
since  1982,  won  the  tournament 
again. 

The  team  had  the  opportunity  to 
gain  a  bid  the  preceding  night,  but  it 
lost  a  three-game  match  to  Bowling 


Green,  15-13,  15-8,  15-6  in  University 
Gym. 

The  loss  ended  the  women's  vol- 
leyball season  at  11-12  overall  and  5-3 
in  the  conference. 

That's  the  luck  of  the  draw," 
McManama  said.  "We  had  our 
chance." 

"We  thought  that  we  should  be 
in  the  MAC  tournament  because  we 
felt  we  were  a  better  team  than  either 
Central  or  Eastern,"  Jill  Burress, 
backcourt  specialist,  said.  "We 
worked  hard  all  year,  and  it's  disap- 
pointing." 

A  key  loss  to  Eastern  Michigan 
also  led  to  the  team's  missing  the 
MAC  tourney.  McManama,  however, 
said  the  team  should  not  have  lost  to 
Eastern. 

"We  had  seen  them  twice  and 
knew  they  were  a  very  predictable 
team,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  disappointing  end, 
the  season  saw  the  development  of 
Julie  Schnepp,  Indiana  University 
transfer  and  mother-of-two,  into  a 
team  leader. 

The  season  ended  the  volleyball 


Approaching  for  the  spike,  Sharon  Strayer  pre- 
pares to  receive  the  set  from  Susan  Franssen. 
Strayer  led  the  team  as  third  in  the  league  for 
blocks  per  game  with  an  average  of  1 .1 1 . 


careers  of  two  outstanding  seniors, 
middle  blocker  Sharon  Strayer  and 
setter  Janell  Lorenz.  The  two  players 
held  team  records  in  blocking  in  a 
season  and  in  a  match,  and  in  assists 
in  a  season  and  a  match,  respectively. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  senior  Karen 
Gladdish  exited  as  a  University 
volleyball  player  by  injuring  her  knee 
for  a  second  time. 

The  loss  of  Gladdish,  branded 
"The  Hammer"  for  her  powerful  right- 
handed  arm  swing,  "created  a  hole  in 
the  middle,"  McManama  said.  That 
hole  left  him  with  no  other  "big  guns" 
to  count  on  when  his  starters, 
Schnepp  and  Strayer,  had  trouble 
spiking  the  ball. 

Despite  not  making  it  to  the 
MAC  tournament,  Strayer  collected 
several  individual  conference  awards. 
Strayer,  voted  the  team's  most  valu- 
able player,  was  named  Academic  All- 
Mid-American  Conference  first  team, 
All-Mid-American  Conference  second 
team  and  Mid-American  Conference 
Scholar  Athlete.  Strayer  was  also 
named  University  player  of  the  week 
for  the  last  week  of  October.  0 


Women's  Volleyball:  Randy  Litchfield,  Susan 
Franssen,  Janell  Lorenz,  Maggie  Bees,  Mary-Beth 
Singleton,  Paula  Lloyd,  Sherry  Dunbar,  Sharon 
Strayer,  Karen  Gladish,  Michelle  Beerman,  Julie 
Schnepp,  Debbie  Meyer,  Robin  Alsup,  Barbara 
Harrison,  Jill  Burress  and  Jerre  McManama. 
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19  36 

24  31 

34  23 

16  45 

2nd  of   4 


Notre  Dame  Invitational        6th    of   16 


Indiana  Intercollegiate 
M.A.C. 


3rd   of  25 
1st    of  9 


N.C.A.A.  Reg.  Qualifier         13th  of  21 
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Max  Benson  leans  into  the  turn  after  crossing 
Cardinal  Creek.  The  team  finished  the  season 
on  a  successful  stride  as  they  placed  first  In  the 
MAC  championships. 


•  Sam  Cridlln 
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new  pace 

Each  meet  was  a  learning  experience" 


by  Todd  Schmitt 

With  a  3-1  dual  meet  record 
and  the  capturing  of  the  MAC  Cham- 
pionship, the  Men's  Cross  Country 
team  had  made  remarkable  strides 
from  former  seasons. 

"We  knew  we  could  place 
between  first  and  sixth,"  said  Joe 
Rogers,  head  coach  and  Mid-American 
Conference  Coach  of  the  Year. 

"Last  year  we  were  150  points 
out  of  sixth  place,"  added  Rogers. 


"That's  a  lot  of  points  to  pick-up." 

For  the  team,  each  meet  of  the 
season  had  an  impact  on  the  men. 

"Each  meet  was  a  learning 
experience,"  added  Rogers. 

After  the  team  won  their  first 
dual  meet  against  Miami  they  knew 
they  had  a  good  team.  However,  "after 
winning  at  Western  Michigan  we  were 
pretty  flat  for  a  while,"  Rogers  said. 

The  team  felt  that  the  42-23 
defeat  by  Eastern  Michigan  was  the 
low  point  of  the  season. 

"We  had  been  next  to  last  in 
the  MAC  for  many  years,"  Rogers  said. 
"But  acquiring  some  fine  athletes 


turned  that  around. 

"We  had  five  good  athletes  to 
accomplish  this,"  Rogers  said. 

Those  five  men  were  Cecil 
Franke,  John  Harmeyer,  Matt  Grady, 
Ron  Sharp  and  Jeff  Evans.  Those  men 
were  also  the  five  most  valuable 
athletes  respectivley. 

Grady  and  Sharp  were  the 
team  captains  and  Franke  was  the 
most  valuable  runner. 

Individual  honors  went  to 
Franke,  Grady  and  Harmeyer  who 
were  named  to  the  MAC  conference 
team.  0 


ry-F 

baker,  Martin  Coleman,  Dave  Gunn,  Brad  Durrer, 
John  Harmeyer,  Eugene  Smith,  Tim  Filson,  Ron 
Sharp  and  Cecil  Franke.  Back  Row:  Joe  Rogers, 
Max  Benson,  Mark  Bilodeau,  Jim  Langfeldt,  Matt 
Grady,  John  Strycker,  Rusty  Mitchell,  Brian  Kerby 
and  Chris  Buhler. 


Isolation  and  concentration  prepare  Tim  Filson 
for  the  home  meet.  Filson's  efforts  led  to  one  of 
the  most  successfull  years  for  the  team. 
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stacles  challenge  goals 


You  can't  control  the  variables" 

finish  in  the  top  four  slots. 

But  the  last  two  weeks  went 
became  detrimental  to  the  team  as 
by  Mike  PyleS  Didion  ran  in  the  Championships  with 

a  virus,  which  would  have  an  affect  on 
her  performance. 

In  the  previous  six  meets,  Didion 
was  the  first  Ball  State  runner  to  cross 
the  finish  line,  including  overall  first 
places  in  the  dual  meet  against  Notre 
Dame  and  the  Toledo  Invitational.  But 
expected  to  finish  in  the  Top  10, 
Didion  faltered  in  the  MAC  meet, 
finishing  third  among  Ball  State 
runners  and  25th  overall. 

"You  can't  control  the  variables," 
Pat  Wagner,  head  coach,  said.  "We 
maintained  good  competiveness  thru- 
out  the  season.  But  the  MAC  outcome 
pulled  away  from  that  fact.  People 
tend  to  look  at  MAC  results  rather 
than  results  of  individual  meets." 

The  team  did,  however,  finish  no 
lower  than  fourth  in  any  of  the  five 
invitationals,  including  a  fourth-place 


In  its  final  tuneup  for  the  Mid- 
American Conference  Championships, 
the  women's  cross-country  team  won 
the  seven-team  Toledo  Invitational. 

And  with  the  victory,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  team  was  peaking  at 
the  right  time,  considering  the  Cham- 
pionships were  only  two  weeks  away, 
scoring  its  best  point  total  of  any  of 
the  five  invitationals  it  had  partici- 
pated in.  The  women  had  defeated 
Western  Michigan,  Miami  of  Ohio, 
Central  Michigan  and  Toledo  in  the 
final  prep  and  were  ready  for  the  MAC 
meet. 

In  fact,  senior  Laura  Didion,  the 
team's  most  prolific  runner,  had  just 
won  the  Indianapolis  Mini-marathon, 
and  she  was  at  her  peak.  The  team 
was  definetly  ready,  and  shooting  for  a 
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Sophomore  Ulrika  Peterson  takes  an  uphill 
climb  with  an  Indiana  State  runner  in  the  Ball 
State  Invitational.  Ball  State  placed  3rd  of  the  5 
competing  teams  in  the  invitational. 
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Women's  Cross  Country-Front  Row:  Ulrika 
Peterson,  Rosalyn  Wilson,  Melissa  Scott  and  Re- 
gina  Ryder.  Back  Row:  Wendi  Racette,  Lara 
Ferrera,  Denise  Stearns,  Elaine  Guntz,  Laura  Did- 
ion, Pat  Wagner  and  Greg  Harger. 


finish  in  the  Indiana  Intercollegiate 
meet  at  West  Lafayette.  Didion  led  the 
way  with  a  fourth-place  finish. 

Another  disappointment  for  the 
team  was  a  nagging  injury  to  senior 
Mesissa  Scott.  "She  coped  with  it  well, 
even  though  it  was  a  mental  strain  as 
well,"  Wagner  said.  Scott  made  up  for 
any  misfortunes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season  as  she  was  the  top  Ball 
State  finisher  in  the  MAC  meet.  She 
finished  the  race  16th  overall. 

"We're  starting  to  place  in  the 
top  portion  of  invitationals,  which  is 
something  we  hadn't  accomplished  for 
quite  some  time,"  Wagner  said. 
"Things  are  looking  up." 

But  for  the  team,  progress  will 
have  to  continue  without  the  services 
of  Didion,  Scott  or  Regina  Ryder. 
Instead,  Wagner  will  be  calling  on 
sophomores  Ulrika  Peterson  and 
Wendi  Racette  and  junior  Lara  Fer- 
rero.  0 
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Senior  Melissa  Scott  rounds  a  corner  in  the  Ball 
State  Invitational,  where  the  Cards  placed  3rd  of 
the  5  competing  teams. This  was  Scott's  fourth 
and  final  year  running  with  Gall  State. 
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Gena  Rusch  fires  a  shot  over  the  team  players 
from  Butler  University.  Ball  State  lost  the  game 
by  10  points. 


•  Tracey  Coke 
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ourney  bid  falls  short 

It  was  unfortunate  that  we  didn't  have  one  more  victory" 


by  Julie  Carson 

One  victory.  That's  how  far  the 
women's  basketball  team  was  from 
accomplishing  its  goal  for  the  season. 

The  team's  goal  was  to  make  it 
into  the  Mid-American  Conference 
post-season  tournament,  for  which  the 
top  seven  teams  at  the  end  of  the 
regular  season  qualified.  The  squad's 
4-12  league  record  (6-21  overall), 
however,  was  one  win  shy  of  earning  a 
tournament  berth.  The  team  finished 
the  regular  season  in  eighth  place, 
ahead  of  Eastern  Michigan,  but  was 
one  game  out  of  sixth  place. 

"It  was  unfortunate  that  we 
didn't  have  one  more  victory,"  second- 


year  coach  Ethel  Gregory  said.  "In- 
consistency throughout  the  conference 
season  caused  that  for  us." 

Inconsistency  kept  the  team 
from  winning  more  than  one  game  in 
a  row  during  the  MAC  season.  And 
the  team's  only  two-game  series  sweep 
of  a  league  opponent  was  over  Ohio,  at 
home  and  on  the  road.  The  remaining 
two  MAC  victories  were  wins  over 
Eastern  Michigan  and  Kent  State. 

"We  were  the  youngest  and  most 
immature  team  in  terms  of  playing 
time  in  the  conference,"  Gregory  said. 
'We  were  in  the  majority  of  our  ball 
games,  but  with  such  a  young  team 
you're  not  guaranteed  what's  going  to 
happen." 

"I  was  disappointed  that  we 
didn't  make  it  to  the  tournament," 
guard  Jenny  Eckert  said.  "I  thought 


we  could  since  they  extended  it  from 
four  to  seven  teams.  But  we  were 
playing  better  ball  at  the  end  of  the 
season  and  I  think  that  will  carry  over 
to  next  year." 

With  only  two  seniors — includ- 
ing one  walk-on — on  the  squad, 
Gregory  battled  youth  from  the 
opening  day  of  pre-season  practices. 
Then  the  decisions  of  Shari  Mitchell 
and  Karin  Surratt  to  quit  the  team 
during  the  season  added  to  the  inexpe- 
rience and  lack  of  depth  of  Gregory's 
squad. 

Approximately  one  month  prior 
to  the  season,  Mitchell  was  diagnosed 
as  having  mononucleosis.   Slow 
recovery  from  the  illness  limited  her 
play  from  the  start  of  the  season.  She 
quit  the  team,  dropped  out  and 
continued 


Michelle  Baker  pivots  to  make  a  pass  to  a 
teammate.  Despite  their  efforts,  the  basket  - 
ball  team  finished  with  a  disappointing  6  -  21 
season. 


Women's  Basketball-Front  Row:  Kathy  Pack, 
Jenny  Eckert,  Ethel  Gregory  and  Subrina  Davis. 
Second  Row:  Jane  Mills,  Michelle  Lutz,  Michelle 
Baker,  Carrie  Ash  and  Adrianne  Smiley.  Third  Row: 
Lynn  Wracan,  Shari  Mitchell,  Felicia  Hoppert,  Karin 
Surratt,  Kelli  Hipsher,  Julie  Lozier,  Linda  Raunig  and 
GenaRusch.  Back  Row:  Sandy  Kobelak  and  Mary 
3raun. 
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ourney  bid  falls  short 


continued 

enrolled  at  Purdue  for  the  start  of  the 

second  semester  there. 

"Getting  sick  had  something  to 
do  with  (quitting),"  Mitchell  said  at 
the  time  of  her  decision.  "I  haven't 
played  at  the  level  I  want  to  play  at 
since  I  got  sick,  and  I  didn't  see  myself 
improving  that  much  the  rest  of  the 
season." 

Surratt  participated  in  both 
basketball  and  track  her  freshman 
year.  She  said  a  conflict  with  Gregory 
prompted  her  decision  to  drop  basket- 
ball. 

"There  was  some  conflict  be- 
tween coach  and  I,  and  in  solving  the 
problem  we  did  have  a  decision  was 
made  for  me  to  do  one  sport,"  Surratt 
said. 

Although  the  team  won  only  two 
of  its  pre-conference  games  and  didn't 
fare  as  well  in  the  MAC  as  the  players 
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Jenny  Eckert  pushes  past  her  opponent  from 
Western  Michigan.  Eckert  started  every  game  of 
the  season. 


and  coaching  staff  had  hoped,  several 
young  players  gained  valuable  experi- 
ence during  what  Gregory  called  a 
rebuilding  year. 

"We  made  definite  progress  from 
game  one  to  the  end  of  the  season," 
guard  Kathy  Pack  said.  "All  the 
experience  everyone  gained  this  year 
and  improvements  they  made  will 
help  the  team  next  year." 

Sophomore  guards  Eckert  and 
Sandy  Kobelak,  two  players  Gregory 
probably  would  rely  heavily  upon  the 
next  year,  saw  extensive  playing  time. 
Eckert  started  all  27  games  and  led 
the  squad  with  an  average  of  12.5 
points,  four  assists  and  2.5  steals.  She 
was  a  MAC  honorable  mention  selec- 
tion. Kobelak  played  in  26  season 
games,  averaging  6.7  points  and  3.2 
rebounds. 

Four  freshmen — forward  Julie 
Lozier,  center  Gena  Rusch,  forward 


Kelli  Hipsher  and  guard  Michelle 
Baker — also  gained  quality  experience 
for  the  women's  squad.   Lozier  started 
seven  games,  averaged  eight  points 
and  led  the  squad  with  5.9  rebounds  a 
contest.  Rusch  started  nine  games 
and  contributed  6.6  points  and  5.3 
caroms  a  game. 

"We  have  a  lot  of  talent  in  our 
freshman  class,  and  they  all  gained  a 
lot  of  quality  experience  and  develop- 
ment this  year,"  Gregory  said. 

Pack  finished  her  college  career 
in  tenth  place  on  the  University's 
career  scoring  list,  averaging  10.6 
points  a  game  during  the  season.  She 
also  closed  her  career  in  second  place 
on  the  career  assist  list  and  in  sixth 
place  on  the  career  steals  list.  Pack 
was  named  to  the  1988  Academic  All- 
MAC  basketball  team  with  a  3.39 
grade  point  average.  0 


•  Tracey  Coke 
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Sandy  Kobelak  outruns  her  competition  in  an 
effort  to  take  the  ball  to  the  offensive  end  of  the 
court.  Kobelak  played  in  all  butoneofthegames. 

A  Ball  State  player  and  a  Western  Michigan 
player  grab  for  the  rebound.  More  younger  play- 
ers had  the  opportunity  to  play  than  in  past 
years. 


•  Tracey  Coke 
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We  had  a  team  of  over-achievers" 


by  Mike  Pyles 

Fourteen  up  and  fourteen 
down  would  have  been  an  average 
season  for  any  other  basketball  team, 
but  for  the  men's  basketball  team,  it 
was  a  season  full  of  accomplishments. 

The  men's  basketball  team 
finished  its  first  season  under  head 
coach  Rick  Majerus  with  a  .500  record 
for  the  season  and  in  the  conference. 

Picked  to  finish  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Mid-American  Confer- 
ence, the  team  pulled  several  upsets, 
including  a  54-51  thriller  in  front  of  a 
season-high  5,280  fans.  After  the 


I 


Senior  forward  Derrick  Wesley  heads  up  court 
on  a  fast  break  against  a  Valparaiso  opponent. 
Wesley  helped  to  disprove  the  media  who  had 
predicted  the  Cardinals  would  finish  last  In 
the  Mid-American  Conference. 


victory,  Majerus  took  the  microphone, 
thanked  the  crowd  and  gave  senior 
center  Steve  Dziatczak  a  high-five. 

"We  had  a  team  of  over- 
achievers,"  Majerus  said. 

And  one  of  the  over-achievers 
all  season  was  senior  forward  Derrick 
Wesley. 

Wesley  was  named  to  the  All- 
MAC  first  team  by  the  league's 
coaches,  and  he  was  named  to  the  All- 
MAC  academic  first  team.  Wesley  was 
the  ninth  player  in  the  conference's 
history  to  be  named  to  both  teams. 
Wesley  was  also  named  the  team's 
most  valuable  player. 

"Everybody  knows  who  this  is 
going  to,  and  he  deserves  it,"  Majerus 
continued 
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•  Todd  Phelps 

Ball  State's  Sophomore  Scott  Nichols  tries  to  ini- 
tiate the  offense  against  Purdue's  Dave  Barrett 
and  the  nationally  ranked  Boilermakers.  The 
Boilermakers  handed  Ball  State  its  worst  defeat 
In  the  history  of  the  University. 
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continued 

said  at  the  season-ending  banquet. 
Wesley  averaged  20.6  points  and  5  3 
rebounds  a  game,  and  he  finished 
third  in  career  scoring  with  1,729 
points,  trailing  only  Ray  McCallum  id 
and  Larry  Bullington. 

The  team's  season  ended  on  a 
sour-note,  though.  Hosting  Western 
Michigan  in  the  quarterfinal  round  of 
the  Mid- American  Conference,  the 
men  seemed  destined  to  qualify  for  the 
semi-final  round  in  Toledo. 

The  men  led  79-77  with  three 


seconds  to  play,  Western  Michigan 
center  Steve  Riikonen  hit  his  first 
three-point  shot  at  the  buzzer,and  the 
Broncos  advanced  to  the  semifiinal 
round. 

The  men  had  a  chance  to  put 
the  game  away  after  a  turnover  by 
Western  Michigan,  but  junior  Rick 
Hall  turned  the  ball  over,  giving 
Western  Michigan  a  chance  to  win  the 
game. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  three 
tries  Western  Michigan  beat  the 
men.  gf 

•Jenny  Flowers 
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Mcri's  Basketball-Front  Row:  Derrick  Wesley, 
Chris  Conoley,  Greg  Miller,  Steve  Dziatczak,  Rick 
Bettenhausen,  Ed  Zello,  Rick  Hall,  Mike  Giunta  and 
Scott  Nichols.  Back  Row:  Rodney  Haynes,  Tony 
Cox,  Steve  Patterson,  Dave  Hall,  Leonard  Drake, 
Rick  Majerus,  Dick  Hunsaker,  Kirk  Earlywine, 

Western  Michigan's  Eli  Parker  and  Mark  Brown 
celebrate  after  defeating  the  Cardinals  with  a 
last  second  three  point  shot.  The  loss  ended 
senior  Derrick  Wesley's  career  and  his  final 
chance  to  earn  a  berth  into  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment. 
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Won  14,  Lost  14 

BSU 

OPP 

Wilmington 

68 

55 

Indiana  State 

72 

69 

Ohio  State 

42 

64 

Lehigh 

64 

72 

Purdue 

47 

96 

Siena  Heights 

61 

42 

Minnesota 

67 

75 

Butler 

59 

61 

Valparaiso 

69 

63 

Bowling  Green 

54 

49 

Miami  University 

55 

66 

Western  Michigan 

77 

73 

Ohio  University 

51 

58 

Central  Michigan 

51 

72 

Eastern  Michigan 

71 

72 

Toledo 

81 

72 

Missouri-Kansas  City 

62 

56 

Kent  State 

64 

67 

Miami  University 

68 

66 

Western  Michigan 

77 

67 

Ohio  University 

63 

83 

Central  Michigan 

54 

51 

Eastern  Michigan 

68 

77 

Toledo 

64 

63 

Missouri-Kansas  City 

76 

71 

Kent  State 

67 

53 

Bowling  Green 

56 

77 

Western  Michigan 

79 

80 
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Cathy  has  a  real  xgo-get-em'  attitude- 

American  Invitational  meet  and 
finishing  second  in  the  Cardinal 
Classic,  the  team  finished  the  champi- 
by  Mike  PyleS  onships  with  only  313.5  points  — 

484.5  points  fewer  than  first-place 
Miami  of  Ohio. 

Somenzi  is  considered  the  team's 
top  breaststroker.  She  established  the 
best  times  for  the  team  in  the  two 
breaststroke  events.  In  a  meet  against 
Miami,  Somenzi  finished  the  100 
meter  in  1:10.62  and  finished  the  200 
in  2:31.96. 

"Cathy  has  a  real  'go-get-em' 
attitude,"  Seibold-Caudill  said.  "Her 
injury  affected  the  team's  attitude  and 
morale.  She  was  a  captain  and  a 
strong  leader." 

Lawless  is  one  of  the  top  free- 
stylers  on  the  team,  posting  the 
second  best  team  time  in  the  100  and 
the  top  time  in  the  200. 

And  with  the  setbacks  comes 
new  leaders,  and  sophomore  Liz 
Whitney  surfaced  to  the  top. 

Whitney,  a  long-distance  free- 
style swimmer  and  a  specialist  in  the 
individual  medley,  set  three  new 
University  records  and  she  placed  the 
highest  of  any  swimmer  in  the  MAC 
Championships. 


As  the  dual  meet  season 
splashed  through  the  schedule  for  the 
women's  swim  team,  the  pool  began  to 
go  dry. 

Two  key  injuries  set  back  the 
progress  for  the  team,  and  in  the  end 
the  team  found  itself  finishing  fifth 
out  of  six  teams  in  the  Mid-American 
Conference  championships. 

Junior  Cathy  Somenzi  dislocated 
her  kneecap  two  weeks  before  the 
MAC  Championships,  and  junior 
Karen  Lawless  missed  10  days  of 
training  before  the  championships, 
hurting  any  chances  the  team  had  in 
finishing  higher. 

"Two  key  people  with  injury  and 
illness  can  create  a  massive  blow  you'd 
never  expect,"  Laura  Seibold-Caudill, 
women's  head  coach,  said.  "We  tend  to 
place  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  MAC 
standings,  but  I  am  pleased  with  the 
results  surrounding  the  circum- 
stances." 

After  finishing  the  dual  meet 
season  9-4,  winning  the  Canadian- 
Women's  Swimming-Front  Row:  Kelley 
Keating,  Penny  Phillips,  Kristen  Park,  Cathy  Som- 
enzi, Julie  Mullins,  Susan  Allen,  Shelly  Gerbers, 
Kathy  Lekovich,  Suzanne  Wilson,  Hollie  Walther, 
Jennifer  Hershberger,  Brigitta  Robinson,  Laura 
Parkinson  and  Laura  Seibold-Caudill.  Second 
Row:  Stephanie  Demetrion,  Petra  Giesen,  Lynn 
Dunning,  Laura  Tyner,  Carol  Seguin,  Jennifer 
Rutkowski,  Jennifer  Moorman,  Stacy  Howard,  Tracy 
Howard,  Eden  Zazove,  Simone  Lockhart,  Carol 
Dyksterhouse,  Sarah  Ricketts,  Amy  Geisler  and  Kim 
Corbin.  Back  Row:  Rochelle  Richardson,  Lorna 
Keating,  Liz  Whitney,  Karen  Lawless,  Jennifer  Fiste, 
Lisa  Gollatz,  Angie  Pearson,  Joanna  Riggs  and 
Karen  Seidner. 


Whitney  set  the  records  in  the 
1,000  freestyle  (10:42.30),  200  individ- 
ual medley  (2:13.15)  and  the  400 
individual  medley  (4:37.32).  She 
finished  third  in  the  MAC  Champion- 
ships in  the  400  individual  medley. 

Freshman  Petra  Giesen  of 
Mississauga,  Ontario,  also  had  a  good 
year,  establishing  two  University 
records  —  in  the  100  backstroke 
(1:01.17)  and  the  200  backstroke 
(2:11.02)  —  and  she  was  part  of  the 
200  medley  relay  that  broke  a  Univer- 
sity record.  Juniors  Angie  Pearson, 
Stacy  Howard  and  Lisa  Gollatz  were 
other  swimmers  part  of  the  200 
medley  relay  team.   In  diving, 
senior  Susan  Allen  ended  a  great 
career  with  a  fifth-place  finish  in  the 
one-meter  event  at  the  MAC  champi- 
onships. 

"Susan  is  the  most  dependable, 
consistent  athlete  I  've  ever  coached," 
Seibold-Caudill  said. 

But  maybe  next  year  won't  end 
so  dry  for  the  women's  swim  team. 
With  only  four  swimmers  lost  to 
graduation  and  nine  swimmers 
becoming  seniors,  the  material  is  there 
for  a  winner  in  the  conference.  0 
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A  swimmer  awaits  the  results  after  finishing  a 
race.  The  team  finished  fifth  in  MAC  competi- 
tion. 

Karen  Seidner  balances  herself  in  preparation  for 
her  dive.  The  team  was  plagued  with  injuries  this 
year. 
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Won  9,  Lost  4 

BSU 

OPP 

Butler 

118 

62 

Illinois  State 

125 

142 

Kent  State 

137 

77 

Eastern  Illinois 

120 

83 

Wright  State 

138 

130 

Cleveland  State 

169.5 

98.5 

Eastern  Michigan 

151 

117 

Miami  University 

80 

168 

Ohio  University 

99 

118 

DePauw 

155 

60 

Evansville 

139 

72 

Notre  Dame 

140 

128 

Bowling  Green 

83 

129 

Can.-Am.  Invitational 

1st 

of  3 

Cardinal  Classic 

2nd 

Of   5 

M.A.C.  Championships 

5th 

Of   6 

women's  szirimming-QQQ. 
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Illinois  State 

176.3 

172.9 

Northern  Illinois 

170.4 

176.85 

Bowling  Green 

166.75 

169.5 

Michigan  State 

170.45 

183.4 

Bowling  Green 

170.45 

171.6 

Iowa 

172.15 

176.15 

Central  Michigan 

174.75 

173.5 

Valparaiso 

174.75 

152.15 

Kent  State 

170.5 

174 

Eastern  Michigan 

176.15 

174.9 

Southeast  Missouri 

177.1 

180 

Western  Michigan 

174.2 

174.1 

C.M.U.  Invitational 

2nd  of  4 

U.W.-Lacrosse  Invitational 

1st  of  8 

M.A.C. 

6th  of  6 
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•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


The  skill  and  difficulty  of  working  the  balance 
beam  is  shown  by  the  concentration  etched  on 
Kris  Senter's  face.  Her  injured  ankle  was  what 
the  coaching  staff  wanted  to  see  less  of  from  the 
previous  year  as  the  amount  of  injuries  justified 
a  new  conditioning  program. 

Performing  in  the  floor  excercise,  Kim  Dibble 
concentrates  on  finding  her  mark  to  land.  Dibble 
led  the  team  in  all-around  performance. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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earn  shakes  injuries 

We  conditioned  their  butts  off  and  the  girls  hated  it* 


by  Steve  Scheller 

The  women's  gymnastics  team 
began  the  season  with  a  new  attitude. 

'We  were  tired  of  being  known 
as  the  team  that  was  injured  all  the 
time,"  Stephanie  Reich  said.  Reich 
was  speaking  about  the  motivation 
behind  the  gymnastics  team's  success- 
ful turn  around  from  an  injury 
plagued  1987  season. 

Last  year,  five  of  the  seven 
gymnasts  on  scholarships  were  out 
with  an  injury  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  But  with  a  new  season,  came 
a  new  attitude  of  staying  healthy  and 
pushing  each  other  when  the  long 
practices  caused  aches  and  pains. 

"At  the  start  of  the  season  we 
set  goals  to  stay  healthy  and  not 
complain.  We  pushed  each  other 
when  we  were  all  hurting  and  that 
really  helped,"  Reich  said. 

Also,  to  help  prevent  injuries  an 
intense  conditioning  program  was 
implemented.  "We  conditioned  their 
butts  off  and  the  girls  hated  it.  But  it 
helped  in  the  long  run,"  third-year 
head  coach  Mary  Roth  said. 

The  decrease  of  injuries  obvi- 
ously had  a  positive  effect  on  the  team 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 


as  they  rose  from  a  Mid-American 
Conference  record  of  0-5  in  1987  to  a 
3-3  mark  this  season.  Not  only  did 
the  record  improve,  but  the  team's 
average  score  rose  10  points. 

"We  increased  the  average  score 
to  around  1 75  (points  per  meet)  and 
that  was  the  best  ever  since  I  have 
been  here,"  Roth  said. 

Individual  leaders  of  the  team 
included  all-around  performers  Kim 
Dibble  and  Chris  Wallace.  Dibble  led 
the  team  all-around  scores  with  an 
average  of  34.82  while  Wallace  was 
close  behind  with  an  average  of  34.59. 

Roth  noted  that  all  three  jun- 
iors— Dibble,  Reich  and  Nancy  Burr — 
were  consistent  and  should  provide 
strong  leadership  next  year. 

After  defeating  the  defending 
MAC  champion,  Western  Michigan,  in 
the  last  meet  of  the  season  before  the 
MAC  championship,  the  team  was 
confident  about  its  chance  of  moving 
up  in  the  conference  championship. 

Patty  Johnson  said  the  attitude 
before  MAC  was  good.  "We  were 
really  psyched  and  pulled  together. 
We  felt  good  about  our  chances  and 
had  a  lot  of  confidence." 

"There  was  a  unique  closeness  of 
the  team  (before  MAC).  We  were  all 
pulling  together,  especially  after 
beating  Western,"  Reich  said. 


□ 


Playing  to  the  crowd,  Robin  Wallner  strikes  a 
pose  during  her  floor  excercise.  Her  expression 
seemed  to  typify  the  new  attitude  of  the  team. 


Despite  this  attitude,  the  MAC 
championships  proved  to  be  a  disap- 
pointing end  to  a  much  improved, 
successful  season  as  the  team  finished 
6th  out  of  six  teams. 

Roth  pointed  out  that  the  bars 
were  the  downfall  of  many  teams  at 
MAC.  "The  bars  gave  us  problems 
(during  MAC)  and  we  lost  points 
because  of  it.  But  I  was  very  happy 
with  the  overall  season." 

"You  can't  judge  an  entire 
season  by  the  outcome  of  one  meet," 
Reich  said  about  the  MAC  finish. 

Roth  credited  the  team's  succes 
this  season  partly  to  the  addition  of 
graduate  assistant  Alphred  Mitchell. 

"Alphie  made  quite  a  difference 
in  our  program  this  year.  He  did  a 
good  job  of  preparing  the  girls  men- 
tally (and)  was  able  to  spot  them  on 
new  tricks.   He  was  an  intregal  part  of 
the  team,"  Roth  said. 

No  longer  was  the  gymnastics 
team  just  the  group  of  girls  who  stood 
around  on  crutches  and  spent  most  of 
their  time  in  the  training  room.  The 
team  proved  that  it  could  withstand 
pain  and  put  forth  a  successful  season. 

Reich  said,  "This  year  was 
different  because  when  we  were 
injured  we  stuck  it  out.  Overall  I 
think  we  gained  confidence  for  our- 
selves and  respect  for  the  program."  0 

Women's  Gymnastics  -  Front  Row:  Robin  Wall- 
ner, Karen  Schaumburg,  Cindy  Rudolph,  Heather 
Mason,  Maria  Sharpe  and  Beth  Baskaitis.  Second 
Row:  Patty  Johnson,  Kris  Senter,  Sally  Forsythe, 
Stephanie  Reich,  Nancy  Burr,  Kim  Dibble,  Linda 
Bokelman,  Jill  Doms,  Jill  Sachs,  Barbie  Reed,  Ronna 
Broyles  and  Cathy  Zurek.  Back  Row:  Pam  Pickett 
and  Chris  Wallace. 
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Waterloo                            3           0 

York  Tournament                6th   of    8 

Genesee                           1           3 

Ohio  State                           1           3 

Nittany  Lions  Classic            2nd  of    8 

IP-Fort  Wayne                      3           1 

Notre  Dame                        3           0 

York                                   3           0 

York                                   3           0 

Guelph                                3           0 

Cal  State  Northridge              3           1 

Loyola                               3           1 

Cal  State  Long  Beach            3           1 

Long  Beach  Tournament        3rd    of    4 

Ohio  State                           3           1 

George  Mason                    2          3 

IP-Fort  Wayne                       3           0 

Navy                                   3           0 

Graceland                           3           0 

Graceland                           3           0 

Asics  Tiger  Volleycard  Classic3rd  of    4 

Ohio  State                          1          3 

Graceland                           3           0 

IP-Fort  Wayne                     3           1 

M I VA  Tournament               1st    of    3 

NCAA  Championship            3rd    of    4 

I 


Steve  Scheller  takes  a  set  from  teammate  Joe 
Meyer  in  the  Volleycards  match  with  Graceland. 
The  Volleycards  won  over  Graceland  3-0. 
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Our  goal  was  to  make  it... we  did  exactly  that* 


by  Brian  Begor 
and  Brook  Perdue 

Dedication,  hard  work  and 
sacrifice  led  the  men's  volleyball  team 
to  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Final  Four,  where  the 
team  landed  a  third  place  finish  in  the 
nation. 

"Our  goal  was  to  make  it  to  the 
Final  Four.  We  did  exactly  that  and 
made  ourselves,  our  community  and 
our  school  very  proud,"  Don  Shondell, 
head  coach  of  the  men's  volleyball 
team,  said. 

Shondell,  in  his  24th  season  as 
coach  of  the  Volleycards,  said  that 
dedication  and  commitment  were  the 
keys  to  the  team's  success. 

"We  weight  trained  at  6  a.m. 
three  times  a  week  and  implemented 
a  vigorous  conditioning  program 
during  the  pre-season.  We  weren't 
sure  how  the  early  morning  lifting 
would  affect  the  team,  but  I  think  it 
made  us  a  closer  team  and  created 
great  dedication,"  Shondell  said. 

The  Volleycards  finished  the 
season  in  first  place  with  a  5-1  record 
in  the  Midwest  Intercollegiate  Volley- 
ball Association  and  a  28-9  record 
overall.  To  get  to  the  Final  Four, 

•  John  Maxwell 


however,  the  team,  once  again,  had  to 
play  arch  rival  Ohio  State.  Ohio  State 
had  defeated  the  Volleycards  the  pre- 
vious two  years,  including  a  heart- 
breaking defeat  in  the  1987  final  of 
the  MIVA  tournament. 

This  1988  Ohio  State-Ball  State 
showdown,  taking  place  in  University 
Gym,  was  a  five-game  thriller.  With 
both  teams  tied  at  two  games  each 
and  Ohio  State  holding  a  13-11  lead  in 
game  five,  Coach  Shondell  called  his 
last  time-out,  hoping  to  break  the 
opponents'  momentum.  After  the 
time-out,  Ohio  State's  middle  blocker, 
Jim  Yaconis,  hit  a  ball  out  of  bounds, 
and  the  momentum  shifted. 

Finally,  the  Volleycards  jumped 
ahead,  14-13,  and  the  University 
crowd  jumped  to  its  feet,  sensing  a 
Volleycard  victory. 

As  Chris  Cooper  served  match 
point,  Volleycard  teammates  said  they 
felt  their  victory  was  near.  Accord- 
ingly, Ohio  State  made  a  spiking 
error,  and  the  Volleycards  were  on 
their  way  to  the  Final  Four. 

In  the  Final  Four,  held  in  Fort 
Wayne,  the  team  was  pitted  against 
the  number-one  ranked  University  of 
Southern  California  volleyball  team. 
The  powerful  Trojans  proved  to  be 
tough  that  night,  defeating  the  Volley- 
cards in  all  three  games. 

"USC  was  about  like  I  was 


afraid  they  would  be.  They  simply 
don't  make  mistakes,"  Shondell  said. 

With  a  pro-University  crowd 
backing  the  Volleycards,  the  team 
later  defeated  the  George  Mason 
Patriots  3-1.  The  win  gave  the  Volley- 
cards their  third-place  in  the  nation 
finish — the  best  ranking  among  all 
University  athletic  teams. 

Besides  excelling  as  a  team, 
individuals  within  the  team  also  saw 
recognition  for  their  talent. 

Finishing  second  in  the  Penn 
State  Nittany  Lion  Classic,  Brian 
Begor  and  Chris  Cooper  were  named 
to  the  All-Tournament  team.  Like- 
wise, Begor  and  Scott  Krenz  were 
named  to  the  All-Tournament  team 
after  the  Volleycards  finished  third  at 
the  Long  Beach  State  Invitational. 

Begor  and  Cooper  also  were 
named  first  team  All-Conference  in 
the  MIVA  regular  season  and  were 
named  to  the  All-Tournament  team 
after  the  Volleycards  placed  first  in 
the  MIVA  tournament.  Team  captain 
Joel  Walton  also  was  named  to  the 
All-Tournament  team. 

Finally,  after  finishing  third  at 
the  NCAA  Final  Four,  Begor  and 
Cooper  were  named  to  the  Asics  Tiger 
NCAA  Ail-American  team. 

"In  all  the  years  I  have  coached 
at  Ball  State,  this  is  the  best  team  I've 
ever  had,"  Shondell  said.0 


Men's  Volleyball-Front  Row:  Chris  Copper, 
Chris  Beerman,  Joel  Walton,  Steve  Scheller,  Pete 
Clemens,  Michael  Fried,  Joel  Walton,  Scott  Krenz 
and  Ron  Lacis.  Back  Row:  Don  Shondell,  Michael 
Guevara,  John  Waite,  Andris  Berzins,  Steve  Hen- 
dricks, Robert  Penzes,  Chad  Witty,  Rod  Morgan, 
Joe  Moyer,  Michael  Soler,  Darrell  Van  Tillburq  and 
Kevin  Adams. 

Volleycard  Brian  Begor,  with  a  set-up  by  Chris 
Cooper,  scores  a  kill  against  George  Mason  Uni- 
versity. GMU  won  against  Ball  State,  16-14. 
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Won  21,  Lost  39 

BSU 

OPP 

Columbus  College 

2 

5 

Florida  A&M 

15 

12 

Florida  A&M 

8 

7 

Florida  State 

4 

6 

Charleston 

6 

5 

Evansville 

10 

9 

Evansville 

2 

3 

Evansville 

0 

4 

Evansville 

0 

7 

Indiana  State 

5 

12 

Indiana  State 

1 

9 

Michigan 

9 

11 

Michigan 

1 

14 

Michigan 

1 

5 

Michigan 

1 

4 

Purdue 

1 

3 

Purdue 

3 

2 

Ferris  State 

6 

0 

Ferris  State 

4 

1 

IUPUI 

23 

2 

IUPUI 

8 

3 

Western  Michigan 

1 

6 

Western  Michigan 

2 

14 

Western  Michigan 

12 

6 

Western  Michigan 

5 

16 

Kentucky 

15 

7 

Kent  State 

1 

0 

Kent  State 

6 

5 

Kent  State 

13 

5 

Kent  State 

2 

25 

Ohio  University 

5 

1 

Ohio  University 

7 

8 

Toledo 

1 

2 

Toledo 

4 

1 

Toledo 

3 

4 

Toledo 

4 

6 

Miami  University 

0 

5 

Miami  University 

5 

6 

Central  Michigan 

5 

9 

Central  Michigan 

0 

6 

Central  Michigan 

0 

11 

Central  Michigan 

1 

4 

Anderson 

4 

3 

Anderson 

4 

5 

Bowling  Green 

4 

5 

Bowling  Green 

0 

3 

Bowling  Green 

8 

7 

Bowling  Green 

4 

5 

Ohio  University 

11 

13 

Ohio  University 

2 

5 

Notre  Dame 

4 

13 

Notre  Dame 

0 

2 

Wright  State 

3 

2 

Wright  State 

2 

5 

Miami  University 

0 

3 

Miami  University 

12 

0 

Eastern  Michigan 

1 

6 

Eastern  Michigan 

6 

1 

Eastern  Michigan 

0 

7 

Eastern  Michigan 

1 

5 
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A  strong  follow-through  is  part  of  the  effective 
pitching  style  of  John  Ludwig.  Ludwig  returned 
to  his  second  season  after  successfully  earning 
one  letter. 
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jury  plagued 

(We)  had  the  most  injuries  in  the  MAC9* 


by  Todd  Schmitt 

With  four  returning  seniors 
and  a  new  assistant  coach,  expecta- 
tions were  high  for  the  baseball  team. 

"We  wanted  to  be  in  the  first 
half  of  the  MAC  (Mid-American 
Conference),"  Head  Coach  Pat  Quinn 
said. 

Unfortunatly,  at  the  close  of 
the  season,  with  a  record  of  21  wins-39 
losses  and  a  MAC  record  of  9-23,  the 
goal  had  not  been  reached. 

"We  made  bad  plays  and  had 
the  most  injuries  in  the  MAC,"  said 
Quinn. 

Despite  the  injuries  and  the 
record  there  were  highlights. 


One  highlight  was  the  addition 
of  Assistant  Coach  Kvle  Reiser.  Reiser 
had  served  as  an  associate  scout  for 
the  Philadelphia  Phillies  since  1982. 
He  also  was  the  head  coach  at 
Elmwood  High  School  in  Bloomfield, 
Ohio,  for  three  years. 

Another  highlight  of  the 
season  was  the  "victory  over  Ken- 
tucky," according  to  Quinn. 

This  year  the  15-7  victory 
came  from  winning  pitcher  Lex 
Hunter. 

Other  individual  success  came 
as  well  for  Dave  Brust,  who  was 
named  the  most  valuable  player. 

Mike  Helper  was  named  to  the 
All-MAC  second  team  while  Dave 
Childers,  Denny  Rieman  and  Derrick 
Westfield  received  honorable  men- 
tions. 0 


Baseball-Front  Row:  Denny  Rieman,  Bobby 
Ruiz,  Ross  Giusti,  Mike  Helper,  Dave  Brust,  Jack 
Fray,  Bill  Setser,  Jim  Fry,  Curtis  Green,  Mike  New- 
ell, Ty  Allen  and  Joe  Speed.  Second  Row:  Chris 
Kinnett,  Tom  Sefion,  Mike  Schuck,  Nick  LoBianco, 
Dave  Nelson,  Joe  Eylens,  Kenton  Granger,  Scott 
McKinney,  Mike  Shebek,  Brad  Stewart,  Brad  Jones, 
Matt  Caldwell  and  Mike  Fernandez.  Back  Row:  Pat 
Quinn,  Doug  Sherman,  Adam  Kroemer,  Todd  Mitch- 
ell, Dave  Minnich,  Lex  Hunter,  Bob  Couet,  Mark 
Koos,  Steve  Niehaus,  Mark  Potter,  Tim  Frank, 
Shawn  Hoover,  Dave  Childers,  Tom  Dilley,  Stuart 
Scott,  John  Ludwig,  Mike  Spitler  and  Kyle  Reiser. 
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lympic  hopeful  injured 


My  goal  for  the  season  was  to  win  the  NCAA" 


by  William  Peoples 

Beginning  the  season  with  an 
attitude  of  having  nothing  to  lose,  the 
men's  track  and  field  team  marked  the 
year  with  several  school  records. 

From  the  javelin  throwing  of 
Jeff  Trier  to  the  200-meter  dash  of 
Rico  Isom,  teammates  channelled 
their  momentum  to  attain  personal 
achievements  never  before  met  at  the 
University. 

The  previous  season  high- 
lights were  supplied  by  Olympian 
hopeful,  Scott  Sanders,  who  soared 
into  the  collegiate  elite  in  the  long 
jump.  The  Mid-American  Conference 
champion  leaped  his  way  to  the  NCAA 
Track  and  Field  Championships  in 
Indianapolis,  where  he  finally  landed 
with  a  disappointing  effort,  but  much 
promise  for  the  coming  year. 

"My  goal  for  the  season  was  to 
win  the  NCAA  outdoor  long  jump 
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Men's  Track-Front  Row:  Will  Luzar,  Tim  Kem- 
per, Derek  McCauley,  Tim  Filson  and  Brad  Durrer. 
Second  Row:  Max  Benson,  Jeff  Studebaker,  Rusty 
Mitchell,  Rob  O'Brien,  Paul  Gibson,  Brad  McDaniel, 
Cary  Chandler,  John  Harmeyer,  Martin  Coleman, 
Eugene  Smith,  Cecil  Franke,  Ron  Sharp  and  Dave 
Gunn.  Back  Row:  Joe  Rogers,  Chris  Buler,  David 
Bussell,  Rico  Isam,  John  Strycker,  Jell  Fisher,  Matt 
3rady,  Mark  Wolle,  Mike  Demakas,  Jeffrey  Trier, 
Chris  Courtney,  Chris  Massa,  Tracy  Crum,  Tom 
Guthrie,  Brian  Wagner,  Mark  Bilodeau,  Jim  Lang- 
feldt,  Brian  Derby,  Scott  Sanders,  Rick  Stieblin  and 
John  Murray. 

Tom  Guthrie  strains  to  push  himself  over  the  bar 
in  the  high  jump. The  team  had  a  very  successful 
year. 


championship  and  qualify  for  the 
Olympic  Trials,"  Sanders  said. 

Sanders  began  the  1987-88 
season  as  pacesetter  for  the  team.  His 
pace  was  slowed,  however,  by  ham- 
string problems  which  forced  him  off 
the  track  and  into  a  red-shirt  season. 
Being  red-shirted  meant  Sanders  was 
unable  to  compete  in  the  meets,  but  it 
secured  his  elgibility  to  continue  his 
University  athletic  career  for  an 
additional  year. 

Armed  with  two  more  years  of 
eligibility,  Sanders  said  he  could 
strive  for  his  goal  of  an  NCAA  champi- 
onship. 

"My  leg  has  completely  healed. 
I've  competed  in  a  couple  of  meets 
since  the  injury,  and  I've  had  no 
problems.  I'm  looking  forward  to  the 
indoor  season,"  he  said. 

The  door  was  open  for  a  leader 
to  surface,  and  two  prominent  team- 
mates did  surface:  distance  runner 
Matt  Grady  and  sprinter  Rico  Isom. 

Grady  ran  solid  throughout 
the  year,  peaking  at  the  MAC  Cham- 


pionships at  Central  Michigan  Univer- 
sity. Grady's  efforts  led  him  to  a 
University  record  and  first  place  in  the 
1,500-meter  run,  crossing  the  tape  in 
3  minutes  45.66  seconds.  Grady  also 
earned  the  meet's  most  outstanding 
performer. 

Isom  set  a  University  stan- 
dard in  the  200  and  400  runs.  Isom 
also  established  the  records  at  the 
MAC  Championships,  as  he  completed 
the  200  in  21.15  seconds  and  the  400 
in  46.78  seconds.  Isom,  Rob  Cheese- 
bourough,  Mark  Wolfe  and  Rusty 
Mitchell  set  a  University  record  in  the 
1,600  relay  with  a  time  of  3:11.75. 

Likewise,  Cecil  Franke  set  a 
University  record  in  the  3,000  run 
with  a  time  of  8:28.91. 

Brian  Wagner  threw  the 
hammer  161  feet  4  inches  for  a  new 
University  record,  and  Jeff  Trier's  189 
feet  3  inches  javelin  throw  also  set  a 
University  record.  Chandler,  Isom, 
Wolfe  and  Grady  set  a  University 
record  in  the  sprint  medley  relay  with 
a  time  of  3:20.26.  [£| 
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•  John  Maxwell 


Derek  McCauley  touches  down  in  a  meet  against 
Bowling  Green.  The  team  overcame  its  low 
season  the  preceeding  year  to  set  many  new 
records  this  year. 

Jeff  Studebaker  leads  the  Ball  State  team 
against  Bowling  Green.  Many  individual  records 
were  set  this  year. 
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Southern  Illinois 

2nd  of  4 

Bowling  Green 

97       66 

Indiana  Intercollegiate 

4th  of  1 1 

National  Invitational 

4th  of  24 

Miami  University 

70       91 

M.A.C.  Championships 

6th  of  9 
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celling  year 


we're  getting  stronger  and  stronger... " 


by  Bob  Moore  Jr. 

Combining  a  successful  dual 
meet  season  (which  included  the  first 
win  in  nearly  two  decades  over  then 
team's  conference  rival)  with  a  top- 
four  finish  in  a  competitive  Mid- 
American Conference  championship, 
resulted  in  excellence  for  the  men's 
swim  team,  Bob  Thomas,  men's 
swimming  coach,  said. 

"I  thought  this  was  by  far  one  of 
our  best,  if  not  the  best,  seasons  that 
I've  had  in  my  nine  years  at  Ball 
State,"  Thomas  said.  "It  was  an 
excellent  year." 

The  University  Cardsharks 
posted  a  9-3  dual  meet  record  which 
included  a  144-73  win  over  conference 
foe,  Miami,  and  a  126-91  victory  over 
Notre  Dame.  The  University  win  over 
Miami  was  its  first  since  1972. 

"Miami  and  Notre  Dame  were 
great  meets  for  us,"  Thomas  said.  "It 
was  nice  to  finally  beat  the  (Miami) 
Redskins,  and  you  are  always  happy 
to  beat  a  team  of  Notre  Dame's  stat- 
ure. Just  beating  the  name  itself  is  a 
good  feeling." 

At  Notre  Dame,  Winand  Wil- 
ligers  set  a  University  and  Lewellen 
Aquatic  Center  record  with  a  time  of 
9:44.50  in  the  1000-meter  freestyle. 
This  was  one  of  four  individual  Uni- 
versity men's  swim  team  records  set 
by  Willigers  during  the  season.  His 
others  included  a  time  of  4:04.70  in 
the  400  individual  medley  during  the 
Cardinal  Classic  and  45.56  in  the  100 
freestyle  at  the  MAC  championship. 

While  at  the  championship, 
Willigers  also  teamed  with  Scott 
Timmons,  Jason  Timmons  and  Eric 
Rauscher  for  a  400  medley  relay 


record  time  of  3:27.88.  He  then  was  a 
member  of  a  record-setting  800 
freestyle  relay  team  with  a  time  of 
6:49.38.  Other  members  of  the  relay 
team  were  Dave  Alford,  Craig  Patnode 
and  Bob  Couet. 

"The  more  pressure,  the  better 
Winand  swims,"  Thomas  said.  "He 
finished  the  year  with  some  very  good 
performances." 

The  record-setting  at  the  MAC 
championship  continued  with 
Rauscher's  1:51.47  time  in  the  200 
butterfly.  Other  oustanding  perform- 
ances included  Tim  Siefker's  second- 
place  finish  in  the  three-meter  diving 
competition,  the  highest  placing  in 
this  event  in  the  the  team's  history, 
and  Joel  Eddy's  4:06.39  in  the  400 
individual  medley,  which  was  the 
team's  second  fastest  time  ever  behind 
Willigers. 

"I  thought  we  did  very  well  at 
the  MAC,"  Thomas  said.  "There  were 
a  few  individual  shortcomings,  but  as 
a  team,  I  thought  it  was  an  excellent 
showing." 

The  Cardsharks  eventually 
finished  fourth  in  the  MAC  champion- 
ships, losing  third  place  to  Ohio  State 
by  four  points. 

Although  the  team  lost  seniors 
Scott  Timmons,  Jim  Reynolds  and 
Todd  Bate  at  the  season's  close, 
Thomas  said  he  thought  the  next 
year's  team  would  be  even  better  than 
the  1987-88  squad. 

"We'll  feel  the  effects  of  their 
loss,  but  I  think  with  the  group  we 
have  returning  and  our  incoming 
freshmen,  we  will  be  even  stronger 
next  year,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  very 
positive  feeling  that  we'll  be  able  to 
finish  in  the  top  three  in  the  confer- 
ence next  year,  if  not  the  top  two.  I 
think  we're  getting  stronger  and 
stronger  each  season." 0 
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The  wait  between  sprints  is  one  of  tension  for 
Dave  Alford  during  the  dual  meet  against  Miami 
of  Ohio.  Ball  State  defeated  Miami  for  the  first 
time  in  16  years,  144-73. 


_3  4  Q-men  s  swimming 
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Rick  Kumiega  boosts  himself  from  the  flexing 
board  to  spring  into  action.  For  thef  irst  time,  the 
team  had  a  top-four  finish  in  the  MAC. 


Men's  Swimming-Front  Row:  Dave  Alford, 
Scott  Timons,  Kevin  Sage,  Tim  Siefker,  Todd  Bate, 
Winand  Willigers,  Joel  Eddy  and  Tim  Terella.  Sec- 
ond Row:  Jay  Ellt,  Doug  Coers,  Dan  Vogelgesang, 
Jason  Timmons,  Eric  Rauscher,  Otto  Schug.Jeffrey 
Leeke,  Rick  Kumiega,  Joseph  Keller,  Mark  Loper, 
Robert  Covet  and  BobThomas.  Back  Row:  Andrew 
Winslow,  James  Reynolds,  Craig  Patnode,  Tim 
Grabman,  Scott  Davis,  Scott  Swaney,  Erik  Ped- 
ersen,  Michael  Carty,  Ed  Janzen  and  Brian  Ken- 
nedy. 
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Won  9,  Lost  3 
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Butler 

130 

53 

Indiana 

44 

69 

Kent  State 

126 

86 

Eastern  Illinois 

65 

41 

Toledo 

69 

44 

Eastern  Michigan 

74 

137 

Miami  University 

144 

73 

Ohio  University 

105 

112 

DePauw 

133 

56 

Evansville 

119 

65 

Notre  Dame 

126 

91 

Bowling  Green 

114 

102 

Can.-Am.  Invitational 

1st 

of      4 

Cardinal  Classic 

1st 

Of      4 

Tennessee  Relays 

3rd 

of      4 

M.A.C. 

4th 

Of      7 
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SCORES 


Won  1,  Lost  0 

Early  Bird  Relays 

Ohio  Quadrangular 

Central  Michigan  Invit. 

Indiana  Intercollegiate 

National  Invitational 

Miami 

MAC  Championship 


BSU  OPP 

1st  of  9 
1st  of  4 
1st  of  4 
4th  of  7 
7th  of  17 
76.5  59.5 
6th  of  9 
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Exertion  and  gravity  effect  Sue  Austin  during 
the  long  jump.  Austin's  efforts  combined  with 
her  team  members  for  a  successful  season  and 
a  first  place  in  the  Early  Bird  Relays. 
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cord  year 


She's  (Page)  really  talented* 


by  William  Peoples 

Continuing  its  upswing  of 
personal  success  from  the  preceding 
season,  the  women's  track  and  field 
team  set  several  University  records 
during  the  1987-88  season.  Sprinter 
Michaela  Kinnaird  and  hurdler 
Lawanda  Page  added  to  the  team  s 
rise  in  respectability  and  achievement. 

"I  knew  Lawanda  before  we 
came  to  Ball  State,"  Kinnaird  said. 
"She  lives  on  one  side  of  the  bridge  in 
Louisville  (Ky.),  and  I  live  on  the  other 
in  Jeffersonville.  She's  really  tal- 
ented." 

Kinnaird  was  part  of  the 
backbone  for  the  team.  She  competed 
in  the  100-meter  and  200-meter 
dashes,  as  well  as  the  400,  800  and 
1,600  relays.  When  taking  a  break 
from  track,  Kinnaird  specialized  in  the 
long  and  triple  jumps.  Kinnaird 
set  a  record  at  the  Mid-American  Con- 
ference Championships  with  a  triple- 


jump  effort  of  37  feet,  3  1/4  inches. 

Page  came  to  the  University  in 
1986  to  play  field  hockey.  The  stress 
of  being  a  two-sport  athlete  forced  her 
to  turn  in  her  stick  for  track  spikes. 
Since  then,  Page  continuously  lowered 
the  record  in  the  100  hurdles,  which 
finally  rested  at  14.33  seconds.  She 
was  also  a  major  strength  in  the  400 
and  800  relays. 

Besides  the  achievements  of 
Kinnaird  and  Page,  the  team  had 
several  impressive  outings.  It  placed 
first  in  both  the  Early  Bird  Relays  in 
Huntington,  W.Va.,  and  the  Central 
Michigan  Invitational. 

The  team  won  its  dual  meet 
against  Miami  of  Ohio  University  and 
finished  sixth  in  the  MAC  Champion- 
ships. 

Four  other  University  records 
were  established:  Laura  Didion  set 
records  in  the  3,000  as  well  as  the 
5,000;  Gena  Rusch  threw  the  shotput 
43  feet;  and  Karin  Surratt,  Kelly 
Young  and  Pam  Ferguson  and  Kin- 
naird ran  the  1,600  relay  in  3  minutes, 
49.66  seconds.  0 


Women's  Track-Front  Row:  Vanessa  Lamp- 
I  kins,  Melissa  Scott,  Tina  Smith,  Kelley  Young, 

Suzanne  Casas,  Regina  Ryder,  Karen  LaRocco  and 
|  Jonita  Harding.   Second  Row:   LaWanda  Page, 

Becky  Dabney,  Amy  Lueking,  Jody  Davis,  Lori 
|  Jenks,  Yvette  Higgins,  Rosalyn  Wilson,  Nicole 

Vapensky  and  Pam  Ferguson.  Third  Row:  Shelly 

Fletcher,   Elaine  Guntz,   Gena   Rusch,    Paula 
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Doelling,  Jacquelyn  Wayman,  Wendi  Racette,  Laura 
Didion  and  Michelle  Berryhill.  Fourth  Row:  Willa 
Dorrough,  Rene  Franks,  Michaela  Kinnaird,  Kristin 
Dick,  Lara  Ferrero,  Colleen  Costello,  Kristin  La- 
Rocco and  Sue  Austin.  Fifth  Row:  Julia  Hill,  Pam 
Rhodus,  Chris  Majesky,  Kim  Greer,  Gloria  Fletcher, 
Briseida  Guzman,  Ulrika  Peterson  and  Kristin 
Krause.  Back  Row:  Greg  Harger  and  Pat  Wagner. 
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Kansas 

4 

5 

Minnesota 

4 

5 

Northwestern 

8 

1 

Fresno  State 

3 

5 

Chapman 
Tulane 

1 
5 

5 
2 

U.S.  International 

5 

4 

Ohio  State 

4 

5 

Purdue 

5 

4 

Illinois 

6 

3 

Wisconsin 

6 

3 

Notre  Dame 

7 

2 

Miami  University 
Indiana  State 

5 
9 

4 
0 

Illinois  State 

7 

2 

Toledo 

7 

2 

Bowling  Green 
Michigan 
Ohio  University 
Butler 

9 
0 
8 
9 

0 
9 
1 
0 

Eastern  Michigan 
Western  Michigan 
M.A.C. 

8 
9 
6 

1 
0 
0 
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We  played  tough  to  win** 


by  Charmaine  Balsley 

This  season  was  as  successful 
as  ever  for  the  men's  tennis  team  as 
they  captured  their  fifth  straight  Mid- 
American Conference  Championship. 

Out  of  a  possible  63  points,  the 
Cardinals  earned  58,  capturing  five  of 
the  six  singles  championships  and  two 
of  the  three  doubles.  The  men's 
closest  competition  was  Miami  Univer- 
sity who  trailed  by  five  points. 

"I  thought  Miami  had  the 
ability  to  make  a  run  at  us,  but  we 
played  tough  to  win,"  coach  Bill 
Richards  said. 

Within  the  team  victory  was 
the  individual  victory  of  the  number 
one  singles,  Marty  Reist. 

"Marty  had  a  fantastic  year," 


Richards  said.  "He  is  just  one  of  the 
great  rewards  of  being  a  coach." 

For  Reist,  Todd  Hershey  and 
Eric  Nixon,  the  team  co-captains,  it 
had  been  an  exciting  and  rewarding 
conclusion  to  four  years  of  play. 

Besides  the  honor  of  team  co- 
captains,  the  three  men  were  also 
named  to  the  All-MAC  team. 

Hershey  and  Nixon,  the 
number  one  doubles  team,  went  on  to 
compete  in  the  NCAA  Doubles  Cham- 
pionship in  Athens,  Ga.  The  men, 
however,  lost  in  the  second  round.  In 
February,  the  doubles  team  advanced 
to  the  finals  of  the  ITCA  National 
Indoor  Individual  Championships. 

As  for  the  year,  Richards 
concluded,  "I  think  the  players  should 
get  all  the  credit." 

"Everyone  contributed  and 
everyone  played  well,"  Richards  said. 
"It  has  been  another  great  year."  0 
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Mike  Raymond  returned  the  ball  back  to  his 
Eastern  Michigan  opponent  at  Cardinal  Creek 
Tennis  Center.  Raymonds  efforts  contributed 
to  the  9-0  defeat  of  Eastern  Michigan. 


I 


Men's  Tennis-Front  Row:  Todd  Kafka,  Steve 
DeMarchi,  Mike  Raymond,  Brian  DeVirgilio  and  Luis 
Strohmeier.  Back  Row:  Bill  Richards,  Marty  Reist, 
John  Noble,  Todd  Hershey,  Eric  Nixon  and  Gene 
Orlando. 
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Tennis 

SCORES 

Won  1,  Lost  17            BSU     OPP 

Middle  Tennessee               4        5 

Butler                                3         6 

Eastern  Kentucky                0         9 

Charleston                         1         8 

Penn  State                        0        9 

Davidson                          0        9 

Ohio  State                         0        9 

Illinois  State                       0        8 

Louisville                         2        7 

Miami  University                 0        9 

Indiana  State                     0        9 

Toledo                             0        9 

Bowling  Green                    1         8 

Morehead  State                  2        7 

Ohio  University                   6        3 

Eastern  Michigan                0        9 

Western  Michigan                1         8 

I 


Graduate  assistant  Beth  Wilkerson  gives  some 
helpful  strategy  to  third-year  player  Nancy  Ben- 
jamin. This  was  Wilkerson's  second  year  to 
assist  coach  Eloise  Wiertel. 


I 


•  Tracey  Coke 

Nancy  Benjamin  struggles  for  a  return  against 
Indiana  State.  Benjamin  along  with  Lisa  Belsky 
were  the  most  successful  doubles  with  a  4-17 
record  and  were  2-4  in  the  MAC. 
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definitely  learned  how  to  lose** 


by  Teresa  Araque 

Although  the  team  suffered 
through  a  season  of  losses,  determina- 
tion and  desire  to  win  paid  off  when 
the  women's  tennis  team  hosted  Ohio 
University.  The  team  defeated  Ohio 
6-3. 

"Logically,  our  win  against  Ohio 
was  the  highlight  of  the  season.  The 
team  really  came  together  and  played 
above  their  ability,"  head  coach  Eloise 
Wiertel  said. 

Diana  Porter  at  number  two 
singles,  compiled  the  team's  best 
singles  record  of  6-18. 

"I  tried  to  keep  the  attitude  that 
I  couldn't  lose  until  I'd  actually  gotten 
beaten, "Porter  said.  "I  tried  to  have 
the  mind-set  that  I  could  win,  and 
that  helped  a  lot. " 

The  most  successful  doubles 
combination  consisted  of  the  number 
one  team  of  Nancy  Benjamin  and  Lisa 
Belsky.  They  compiled  a  4-17  record 
and  were  2-4  in  the  Mid-American 
Conference. 

Throughout  the  season,  Wiertel 
tried  to  teach  her  philosophy  of 
coaching  to  the  team.  "Even  though 


*£*N, 


WT 


the  player  has  the  talent,  that  alone 
won't  win  the  match,"  she  said. 
"Mostly  that  has  to  come  from  within 
the  player.  It  all  comes  down  to  how 
gutsy  you  are,  because  nobody  can 
give  you  that.  That  has  to  be  drawn 
from  within  yourself." 

Wiertel  said  initially  the  team 
had  a  hard  time  believing  her  philoso- 
phy because  "you  either  have  it  or  you 
don't."  She  also  said,  'Tennis  is  not  a 
team  sport  where  if  things  are  going 
roughly,-  you  can't  call  a  time-out  to  re- 
group." 

Porter  said  the  team's  skepti- 
cism was  a  result  of  frustration  stem- 
ming from  not  winning  a  match  all 
year.  "  Finally  we  realized  that  things 
couldn't  get  any  worse,  and  that  gave 
us  drive  to  win,"  she  said. 

Wiertel  emphasized  two  major 
ideas  to  the  team.  "This  year  I've 
worked  with  them  on  being  more 
patient.  It's  something  we  worked  on 
all  season.  Secondly,  they  had  to  cut 
down  the  number  of  unforced  errors. 
This  was  a  factor  in  some  of  ouf 
losses,"  Wiertel  said. 

Not  only  did  she  teach  the  team, 
but  the  team  taught  Wiertel  some 
important  lessons. 

"They  reminded  me  that  the 
player  and  coach  have  got  to  really 


•  Tracey  Coke 

I  Women's  Tennis-Front  Row:  Angela  McCabe 
and  Stacey  Wilson.  Back  Row:  Eloise  Wiertel, 
Nancy  Benjamin,  Lisa  Belsky,  Diana  Porter,  Julie 
Chiders,  Holly  Mills,  Lissa  Arterburn,  Cheryl  Gorder, 
Kathy  Blakely  and  Beth  Wilkerson. 


believe  in  each  other  to  be  successful," 
Wiertel  said.  "When  I  announced  my 
resignation,  I  had  lost  that.  It  was 
detrimental  because  we  didn't  do  as 
well  as  we  needed." 

Wiertel  thought  Benjamin  was 
the  most  influential  person  on  the 
team.  "Nancy  is  definitely  the  leader," 
she  said.  "She  was  the  number  one 
player,  and  people  tend  to  look  to  the 
person  in  the  number  one  position." 

Benjamin's  outgoing  personality 
and  energy  were  positive  attributes  to 
her  influence  on  the  team.  "What 
made  her  stand  out  even  more  was  a 
quality  few  players  had,"  Wiertel  said. 
"She  would  make  suggestions  to  her 
teammates  when  they  were  hitting 
with  each  other.  She  could  objectively 
see  the  adjustments  a  teammate 
needed  to  make  to  improve  a  stroke  or 
shot." 

From  the  17  losses  the  team 
experienced  came  a  bit  of  optimism. 
Wiertel  said  the  team  became  much 
tougher  mentally  and  gained  the 
experience  they  initially  lacked. 

"I  definitely  learned  how  to 
lose,"  Porter  said.  "I  think  I  gained  a 
lot  of  experience  too.  Next  year  will  be 
a  big  rebuilding  year,  but  I'm  excited 
and  think  what  I  learned  this  year 
will  come  in  handy."  0 
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Golf 

SCORES 

Fripp  Island 

1st  of  12 

Jaguar  Classic 

3rd  of  13 

Purdue  Invitational 

1st  of  8 

Ball  State  Invitational 

1  st  f  o  15 

Indianapolis  Intercollegiate 

2nd  of  10 

• 

Kepler  Intercollegiate 

3rd  of  23 

Zip  Invitational 

8th  of  18 

Mid-American  Invitational 

4th  of  16 

Taylor  University  Invit. 

1st  of  1 1 

Northern  Intercollegiate 

4th  of  15 

MAC.  Championships 

4th  of  8 
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JL  oung  team 

Overall,  we  had  a  good  season** 


by  Charmaine  Balsley 

In  his  26th  season  as  head 
golf  coach,  Earl  Yestingsmeier's  team 
produced  yet  another  successful  year. 

"We  had  pretty  high  expecta- 
tions going  into  the  season," 
Yestingsmeier  said.  "We  wanted  to 
finish  in  the  top  two  of  the  conference. 

"The  highlight  of  the  year  was 
overall,  winning  five  matches,  "  added 
Yestingsmeier. 

The  team  captain,  Dave  Witt 
was  named  the  most  valuable  player. 
Witt  played  35  rounds  for  an  overall 
average  of  75.8.  Witt  was  also  named 
to  the  All-MAC  conference  team  and 
the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  All-District  team.  Brad 


Mays,  the  team's  most  improved 
player,  with  a  76.8  average,  was  also 
named  to  the  All-MAC  team.  Kraig 
Schmottlach  was  named  to  the  At- 
Large  Academic  All-MAC  second 
team.  Going  into  the  season,  Schmot- 
tlach carrried  a  3.922  college  grade 
point  average. 

Besides  the  five  matches,  the 
team  also  won  two  tournaments:  The 
Indiana  Inter-Collegiate  and  the 
Fripps  Island  Intercolligate  in  South 
Carolina. 

'We  had  a  few  lettermen  back 
this  season,"  Yestingsmeier  said.  "But 
I  thought  the  team  was  kind  of 
young." 

The  team,  despite  the  other 
wins  ,  only  finished  forth  out  of  10 
teams  at  the  MAC  conference.  How- 
ever, despite  this  finish  Yestingsmeier 
felt,  "Overall,  we  had  a  good  season. '0 


I 

I 


Golf-Front  Row:  Rick  Danruther,  Chris  Shaffer, 
Jon  Ousley,  Paul  Nash,  Dave  Witt,  Brad  Mays, 
Shannon  Alderman,  Jon  Hoover  and  Jeff  Ellis. 
Back  Row:  Earl  Yestingsmeier,  Tony  Soerries, 
Brian  Gottwald,  Rick  Witt,  Mike  Hensley,  Rusty 
Mason,  Tim  Frazier,  Scott  Pieri,  Jeff  Schumaker, 
Tony  Polizzotto,  Craig  Parramore,  Jim  Renz  and 
Kraig  Schmottlach. 

With  a  76.3  average,  Tony  Soerries  competes  in 
the  Ball  State  Invitational.  Ball  State  won  the 
invitational  of  eight  team  by  7  points. 
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Won  28  ,  Lost  20 

BSU 

OPP 

Northeast  Louisiana 

6 

0 

Northeast  Louisiana 

4 

3 

Louisiana  Tech 

2 

6 

Louisiana  Tech 

0 

1 

Stephen  F.  Austin 

0 

1 

Stephen  F.  Austin 

0 

5 

Texas-Arlington 

5 

0 

North  Texas  State 

1 

5 

Texas-Arlington 

1 

3 

North  Texas  State 

2 

0 

Bradley 

3 

5 

Evansville 

8 

1 

Butler 

10 

0 

Butler 

3 

2 

Western  Illinois 

2 

0 

Southern  Illinois 

4 

2 

Evansville 

6 

0 

Northern  Illinois 

3 

1 

Indiana  State 

3 

2 

Indiana  State 

3 

7 

Western  Michigan 

7 

2 

Western  Michigan 

4 

0 

Western  Michigan 

3 

0 

Western  Michigan 

4 

2 

Miami  University 

1 

2 

Miami  University 

2 

0 

Central  Michigan 

0 

4 

Central  Michigan 

0 

2 

Central  Michigan 

1 

0 

Central  Michigan 

1 

0 

Ohio  University 

3 

0 

Ohio  University 

7 

3 

Toledo 

1 

0 

Toledo 

3 

2 

Toledo 

3 

4 

Toledo 

2 

6 

Eastern  Illinois 

1 

2 

Eastern  Illinois 

3 

4 

Kent  State 

1 

2 

Kent  State 

3 

9 

Kent  State 

3 

2 

Kent  State 

0 

8 

Miami  University 

1 

0 

Miami  University 

2 

0 

Bowling  Green 

2 

1 

Bowling  Green 

0 

3 

Bowling  Green 

3 

4 

Bowling  Green 

7 

6 
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Watching  the  defense  after  safely  stealing  sec- 
ond base,  sophomore  Pam  Fraizer  decides 
whether  to  stay  on  second  or  try  for  third.  The 
Cardinals  hosted  the  Ohio  State  Buckeyes  in  a 
doubleheader. 


I 


Coach  Jeri  Findlay  makes  a  point  on  defense  to 
junior  Kris  Highfield  in  the  second  game  of  a 
doubleheader  at  Ball  State.  Highfield  was  a 
versatile  part  of  the  infield  as  she  played  both  third 
and  second  bases. 
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This  season  was  just  a  start' 


by  Bob  Moore,  Jr. 

An  old  sports  adage  contended 
that  "records  were  made  to  be  bro- 
ken." After  viewing  the  University 
softball  team,  one  might  have  wanted 
to  rephrase  the  adage  to  say  "records 
were  meant  to  be  smashed." 

The  team  set  or  tied  more  than 
50  University  game,  season,  and 
school  records  en  route  to  a  32-24 
overall  record,  its  best  ever,  and  a 
third-place  finish  in  the  Mid-American 
Conference,  also  a  best. 

Pitcher  Bernie  Coffman  led  the 
assault  on  the  record  book.  An  All- 
Mideast  Regional  First  Team,  All  Mid- 
American Conference  First  Team  and 
Academic  All-MAC  selection,  as  well 
as  team  co-Most  Valuable  Player, 
Coffman  set  or  tied  23  school  records. 
Her  season  records  included  a  MAC 
leading  25  wins,  14  shutouts,  197 
strikeouts  and  a  0.77  earned  run 
average  which  helped  the  Cardinals 
attain  a  team  record  1.07,  also  best  in 
the  conference. 

Offensively,  center  fielder 
Denise  Davis  was  the  main  catalyst. 
Setting  or  tying  seven  school  records, 


including  most  hits  in  a  season  (64) 
and  most  runs  scored  in  a  career  (82), 
Davis  led  the  team  with  a  .340  batting 
average.  She  also  paced  the  team  in 
four  other  offensive  categories  includ- 
ing 64  hits  and  five  triples. 

For  her  efforts,  Davis  was 
named  an  All-MAC  First  Team  and 
All-Mideast  Second  Team  selection,  as 
well  as  team  co-MVP. 

Coach  Jeri  Findlay  said  Davis, 
the  only  senior  on  the  team,  would  be 
missed  the  next  season. 

"I  think  we'll  be  able  to  replace 
her  on  the  field,  but  it's  going  to  be 
really  hard  to  replace  Paco's  leader- 
ship and  enthusiasm  for  the  game," 
Findlay  said. 

A  list  of  replacement  candidates 
might  have  begun  with  Coffman  and 
the  other  record-breakers. 

Included  in  the  group  was 
Elaine  Smith,  who  set  records  for 
putouts  (342)  and  double  plays  (12)  in 
a  season.  Patty  Haupt  and  Tracy 
Taylor  also  were  replacement  candi- 
dates. Haupt  batted  a  season-high 
three  home  runs,  while  Taylor  layed 
down  her  26th  career  sacrifice  bunt. 

"As  far  as  being  totally  aware  of 
what  they  could  accomplish  and  what 
they  were  capable  of  doing,  this  team 
was  by  far  the  best  I've  had  since  I 


began  coaching  here,"  Findlay  said. 
"They  were  also  the  most  confident, 
and  that  single  thing  is  the  biggest 
difference  between  our  past  seasons 
and  this  year." 

That  was  evident  throughout 
the  year,  as  along  with  the  records, 
the  team  became  the  first  in  the 
University's  Softball  history  to  achieve 
a  ranking  in  the  Mideast  Region  when 
it  climbed  to  third.  The  team  also 
defeated  two  ranked  teams  to  win  the 
Southern  Illinois  Invitational  and 
became  only  the  second  team  in  three 
years  to  sweep  a  doubleheader  from 
perennially  tough  Central  Michigan. 

Along  with  the  added  confi- 
dence, Findlay  said  relaxation  and 
focus  exercises  and  a  sports  vision 
program  instituted  two  years  earlier 
also  helped  the  team. 

"Had  people  seen  us  tracing 
things  backwards  or  following  our 
thumbs  with  our  eyes  they  would  have 
probably  thought  we  were  crazy,"  she 
said,  "but  those  things  really  paid  off. 
We'll  focus  even  heavier  on  the  mental 
training  next  year." 

With  only  Davis  graduating,  the 
next  season  was  on  the  players'  minds 
as  well. 

"This  season  was  just  a  start," 
Coffman  said.  "Wait  'til  next  year."0 

Softball-Front  Row:  Jeri  Findlay,  Bobby  Cun- 
ningham and  Cindy  Eggemeyer.  Second  Row: 
Kathy  Dreyer,  Molly  Meyers,  Nancy  Elwert,  Denise 
Davis  and  Pam  Frazier.  Back  Row:  Carrie  Weber, 
Angie  Waddell,  Heather  Mauck,  Karen  Oliver, 
Bernie  Coffman,  Patty  Haupt,  Kris  Highfield,  Tracy 
Taylor,  Tina  McBride,  Tammy  Wiemer,  Sue  Manns 
Kim  Kluck,  ElaineSmith,  Kathy  Lewis,  Jan  Wilson 
and  Brenda  Gailhouse. 
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Abbott,  Pam  142 

ABC  Bus  Lines  41 

Abendschein,  Randolph  208 

Academic  Advising  182 

Academic  All-Mid-American 

Conference  324,  325,  359 

Academics  Division  162,  163 

AC/DC  305 

ACT  177 

Actuarial  Science  172, 173 

Adam  Creature  252 

Adams,  Foster  244 

Adams,  Kevin  343 

Adams,  Kim  150 

Adams,  Valerie  142 

"Addicted  to  Love"  155 

Addington,  Christy  255 

Addington,  Linda  208 

Administration  Building  54,  276,  278 

Advising  182, 183 

Aebi,  Brenda  144 

Aghomi,  Alexandre  208 

Agnew,  Kristin  208 

Ahlersmeyer,  Laura  152 

AIDS  129,  206,237,238,270,271 

AIDS  Awareness  and  Education 

Program  239,  271 

AIDS  Awareness  Week  129 

AIDS  Task  Force  270 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  242 

Aigner,  Karen  208 

Air  Force  292 

Air  Jam  33, 110, 155 

Alaketu,  Idowu  208 

Albers,  Kristine  140 

Albert,  Victoria,  255 

Album  Division  206,  207 

Alderman,  Shannon  208,  353 

Alexander,  Christina  124,  255 

Alexander,  Laura  255 

Alexander,  Morris  322 

Alexander,  Penny  255 

Alford,  Dave  348,  349 

Alford,  Robert  208 

Allen,  Bernard  208 

Allen,  Michael  208 

Allen,  Ty  345 

Allen,  Susan  338 

All-Mac  322 

All-Mac  Academic  First  Team  334 

All-Mac  Conference  Team  353 

All-Mac  First  Team  334 

All-Mac  Team  357 

All  Mid-American  Conference  First 

Team  359 

All-Mideast  Regional  First  Team  359 

All-Mideast  Second  Team  359 

All-Tournament  Team  343 

Alpha  Center  23 

Alpha  Chi  Omega  23,  34, 156, 157 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta  158, 159 

Alpha  Lambda  Delta  1 21 

Alpha  Omicron  Pi  24,  59 

Alpha  Phi  27, 146, 147 

Alpha  Sigma  Alpha  33,  86, 160 

Alpha  Sigma  Alpha  Special  Olympics 

86,87 

Alpha  Tau  Omega  93 

Alsup,  Robin  325 

Alte,  Lisa  146 

Alter,  Kevin  208 

Altland,  Janice  210 


Altwies,  Kathyll4 

Alumni  Association  34 

Alvarez,  Sheila  148 

Alwine,  Pam  9 

American  6,  73,  209 

American  Assembly  of  Collegiate 

Schools  of  Business  204 

American  Cancer  Society  157 

American  Classics  216 

American  Enterprise  Institute  for 

Public  Policy  Research  73 

American  Forensic  Association  129 

American  National  Bank  41 

American  Red  Cross  239 

Americans  65 

America's  Hometown  268 

Amlingmeyer,  Jodi  208 

Amrhein,  Aimee  255 

Amrhein,  Laura  208 

Amstutz,  Kevin  255 

Amundson,  Kirsten  319 

Anaheim,  Cal.  169 

Anderson,  Alisa  208 

Anderson  College  169 

Anderson,  Danna  56 

Anderson,  Destry  56 

Anderson,  Janice  28, 128 

Anderson,  Kelli  148 

Anderson,  Lynette  255 

Andis,  Cheryl  208 

Andromache  98, 100 

Angelou,  Maya  8,  59 

"Annie  Get  Your  Gun"  44 

Anthenian  Massacre  98, 100 
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Associate  coach  Dick  Hunsaker 
stands  in  protest  to  a  call  at  the 
other  end  of  the  floor.  Hunsaker, 
in  his  first  year  at  Ball  State,  took 
on  much  of  the  coaching 
responsibilities. 
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A  guitarist  quietly  provides  music 
during  a  gathering  at  the 
president's  new  party  room. 
Graduating  seniors  were  invited 
to  join  in  a  celebration  in 
their  honor  at  the  presidents' 
house  during  the  spring. 
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Davis,  Susan  114 

Davies,  Tom  118 

Dawson,  Casswell  322,  323 

Dawson,  Kelly,  214,  317,  318,  319, 

Day,  Cheryl  214 

Day,  Kelly  128 

"Day  in  the  Village"  161 

Dean,  Kim  128 

Deans  166, 167 

Death  &  Dying  Class  184, 185 

Debord,  Kurt  176 

DeBruhl,  Lori  262 

DeBrunner,  Kirk  124,  377 

Decocq,  Jeff  81 

DeCroes,  Rosa  124,  262,  377 

DeDomenic,  Susan  214 

Dees,  Karen  150,  214 

Defouw,  Christopher  262 

Degree  Audit  Progress  Report  182, 

183 

Degree  Candidates  208,  209,  210,211, 

212,  213,  214,  215,  216,  217,  218,  219, 

220,  221,  222,  223,  224,  225,  226,  227, 

228,  229, 230,  231,  232,  233, 234,  235, 

236,  237,  238,  239,  240,  241,  242, 

243,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  249,  250, 

251,252,253 

DeGuch,  Sue  214 

DeHority  85 

Deistler,  Ron  262 

Dekoker,  Deena  262 

Delaware  Advancement  Corp.  268 

Delaware  County  115, 184, 194,  251, 

268 

Delaware  County  Children's  Club  143 

Delaware  County  Fairgrounds  50,  77, 

310,311 

Delaware  County  Jail  81 

Delgado,  Nery  214 

Dellinger,  Donna  214 

Delta  Chi  26, 27, 143, 155 

Delta  Chi  Kimball  Project  93 

Delta  Chi  Little  Sisters  93 

Delta  Delta  Delta  140, 141 

Delta  High  School  Swing  Choir  54 

Delta  Rho  25, 161 

Delta  Sigma  Pi  262 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  28 

Delta  Tau  Delta  23,  25,  30 

Delta  Tau  Delta  No.  1 

Delta  Tau  Delta/Pizza  King  93 

Delta  Zeta  23, 110, 139, 154, 155 

Demakes,  Mike  346 

Deman,  Dawn  262 

DeMarchi,  Steve  357 

DeMarra,  Lisa  214 

Demetrius  106, 109 

DeMetrion,  Stephanie  124,  214,  338 

Democratic  Party  65 

Democratic  President  65 

Democrats  65 

Denney,  Cynthia  262 

Denney,  Dwight  262 


Denny,  Angela  263 
Denny,  Michael  214 
DePace,  Paul  309 
Department  of  Art  222,  227 
Derby,  Brian  346 
Derkintis,  Dana  263 
Derkintis,  Julie  234,  263 
DeRosa,  Kathleen  114, 144 
Derrick,  Linda  116, 117 
Deschler,  Andi  160 
Destiny  90 
Detweiler,  Lisa  214 
DeVirgilio,  Brian  357 
DeVoy,  Karen  152,  214 
Diasio,  Lauar  214 
Diaz  de  Leon,  Gabriel  306 
Dibble,  Kim  340,  341 
Dickens,  Andrea  214 
Dickens,  Nicole  263 
Dickerson,  Bill  11 
Dickey,  Julie  214 
Dick,  Kristin  351 
Dickmander,  Aleese  114 
Didion,  Laura  214,  328,351 
Diettrich,  Celeste  160 
Dietz,  Deborah,  214 

Diller,  Andra  263 
Dilley  Tom  345 
Dillman,  Les  111,  126, 127 
Dines,  Timothy  126 
Dining  Service  Day  134 
Dinsmore,  Teresa,  214 
Disinger,  Dean  214 
Disney,  Steven  114,  263 
Diss,  Brenda  214 
Diver,  Nichole  158 
Divine,  Julie  214 
Division  1  Schools  129 
Dixon,  Thelma  263 
Djarab,  Herly  214 
Djinko,  Lamoussa  214 
Dobell,  Curzon  252 
Dodd,  Teri  190 
Doelling,  Paula  350 
Dolan,  Kelly  263 
Dollars  and  Sense  240 
Dombkowski,  Dayna  142 
Doms,  Jill  341 
Donahue,  Mary  263 
Donaldson,  Douglas  118 
Donavan,  Susan  263 
Dorais,  Eric  322 
Dorrough,  Willa  350 
Dorsey,  Christian  214 
Dorsey,  Jill  124 
Douangdy,  Phetsamone  116 
Douglas,  Michelle  138, 148 
Doulen  Kim  281 
Dove,  Zoop  313 
Doyle,  Bobbi  Jo  135 
Dragoo,  Julie  140,  214 
Drake,  John  160 
Drake,  Leonard  336 
"Dress  for  Success"  180 
Dreyer,  Kathy  359 
Driggs,  Melissa  150 
Driver,  Steven  21 4 
DuBois,  Susan  124,  214,  377 
Duck  Pond  281 
Duffer,  Angela  62,  214 
Duffy,  Robyn  158 
Duffy,  Teresa  214 
Duh,  Bob  272,  274,  297 
Duh,  Nathan  274 
Dukakis,  Michael  65 
Dunbar,  Jennifer  1 44 
Dunbar,  Sherry  325 
Duncan,  Ron  42,  321 ,  322 
Dunkelbarger,  Kent  114 
Dunning,  Lynn  135 
Dunn,  Judy  150 
Dunning,  Lynn  338 
Durrer,  Brad  327, 346 
Dye,  Amy  142 


Dyer,  Colleen  214 
Dyksterhouse,  Carol  338 
Dziatezak,  Steve  314,  334,  s36 


Eads,  Marjie  15 

Earlywine,  Kirk  336 

Eagleson,  Deborah,  214 

Early  Bird  Relays  351 

Earth  Day  215 

Easter  70,  71, 153, 161 

Eastern  Illinois  153 

Eastern  Michigan  317,  321,  322,  325, 

327,331,357 

Easter  Seals  229 

Eaton,  Wendy  154 

Eberly,  Gwen  264 

Ebacher,  Ken  109 

Eby,  Kelly  158, 159 

Echols,  Gloria  169, 177,  377 

Echtenkamp,  Lynne  131 

Eckert,  Jenny  331,  332 

Ecktenkamp,  Lynn  330 

Economics  204,  205 

Eddy,  Cathy  156,  264 

Eddy,  Dr.  Duane  166, 167 

Eddy,  Joel  348,  349 

Eden  United  Methodist  Church  153 

Edmund  Ball  Building  254,  258,  259, 

261 

Edwards,  Julia  216 

Edwards,  Patricia  264 

Egan,  Paul  216 

Egeusl06 

Eggemeyer,  Cindy  359 

Ehle,  Dawn  264 

Ehrman,  Luann  126,  216 

Eikenberry,  Cynthia  265 

Eisenhutt,  James  216 

Elakhe,  Richard  216 

Elberger,  Ronald  254 

Elementary  Education  in  Action  126 

Elfring,  Steve  251 

Elite  Training  Camp  307 

Elizabeth  252 

Ellington,  Duke  44 

Elliott,  Carolyn  128,  216 

ElliottHalll31,276 

Ellis,  Jeff  353 

Ellis,  Mellisa  153 

Ellis,  Mickey  322 

Ellis,  Stephenie  265 

Ellison,  Karla  216 

Ellis,  Pat  242 

Ellis,  Stephenie  154 

Ellt,  Jay  349 

Elmwood  High  School  345 

Elton,  Michael  216 

Elwert,  Nancy  359 

Embry,  Rowdie  1 26 

Embry,  Wendy  216 

Emens  Auditorium  6, 16,  34,  44,  45,  62, 

64,  65,  66,  72,  73,  209,  246,  247,  248, 

252,  378 

Emens  College-Community 

Auditorium  Artist  Series  234 

Emerson,  Laura  1 21 ,  258 

Emeryville,  Calif.  178 

Emmons,  Michael  216 

England  100 

Engle,  Karianne  111,  148, 149 

Engleman,  Andy  322 

English,  Beth  265 

"English  Landscape"  57 

Ensor,  Marsha  57 


Eppererhart,  Candace  217 

Epperson,  Prank,  309 

Epsilon  Sigma  Alpha  228,  229 

Ernst,  John  25,  322 

Eshelman,  Christine  152,  265 

Eslick,  Kathryn  147. 

Estes,  Brian  265 

Estey,  Jennifer  138, 152 

Etchison,  Dirk  109 

Etter,  Paul  36 

Euripider  98 

Evans,  Jeff  265,  327 

Evans  Josie  265 

Evans,  Liz  156 

Evans,  Mike  160 

Evans,  Nancy  217 

Evansville  13 

Evers,  John  382 

Everson,  Kimberly  16, 142 

Eylens,  Joe  345 

Exotic  Aquatics  27 

expo  220,  221 

Extended  Weekends  36,  37 


Fabyan,  Kadee  34,  217 

Fadely,  Nikki  152 

Faehr,  Gary  160 

Fahnbullen,  Momo  217 

Faith,  Dawn  265 

Falck,  Susan  217 

Fall  Freshmen  Orientation  3, 16, 17 

Fallis,  Wendy  265 

Falls,  Dick  42 

Fantozzi,  Rosie  217,  319 

Farmer,  Cynthia  217 

Farmer,  Jodie  138, 150 

Farns worth,  Eric  217 

Farrington,  Stephanie  266 

Fast,  Tony  160 

Faust,  Barry  217 

Faust,  Beverly  146 

Fawley,  Susan  217 

Federal  Building  267 

Federle,  Pauls  219 

Fehrman,  Wendy  150 

Fellowship  of  Christian  Athletes  51 

Felton,  Susan  219 

Fender,  Keith  287 

Fennell,  Dara316,319 

Fenwick,  Renee  140 

Ferguson,  Lora  142 

Ferguson,  Pam  318,  319,  351 

Fernandez,  Dolores  162 

Fernandez,  Mike  135,  345 

Ferrara,  Mike  307 

Ferrero,  Lara  328,  351 

Ferris,  Beth  219 

Fiacable,  Paul  26 

Ficker,  Sheila  144 

Field,  Barbara  252 

Field  Hockey  316,  317,  318,  319 

Fierst,  John  219 

Filson,  Tim  327, 346 

Finals  88, 89 

Financial  Aid  Forms  242 

Findlay,  Jeri  358.  359 

Fine  Arts  Building  222 

Finerock,  Jim  77 

Finnell,  Todd,  322 

Firestone,  Howard  12 

Fitzgerald,  Denise  266 

Fischer,  Sherrie  219 

Fishbaugh,  Kelly  135 

Fisher,  Elizabeth  94 

Fisher,  Jeff  346 
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Fisher,  Jill  146 

Fisher,  Karen  156 

Fisher,  Robert  167 

Fisher,  Susan  150, 151 

Fish,  Tracy  160 

Fiste,  Jennifer  338 

Fitzpatnck,  Karen  316,  317,  318,  319 

Flag  Corp  9 

Flaherty  .Cheryl  219 

Flecker,  Lory  266 

Fleeman,  Brad  322 

Fleener,  Cliff  128, 129,  237, 271 

Fletcher,  Gloria  351 

Fletcher,  Shelly  351 

Flickinger,  Lori  154 

Flora,  Carina  266 

Flowers,  Jennifer  34 

Flowers,  Tracey  266 

Floyd,  Jodie  121,  377 

Flute  109 

Flying  Tomato  Pizzeria  20,  21, 161 

Focus  on  Muncie  302,  303,  304,  305, 

306,  307,  308,  309,  310,  311,  312,  313 

Foltz,  Kimberly  266 

Football  320,  321 ,  322,  323 

Forbes,  Nancy  126,  219 

Ford,  Rebecca  219 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  11, 198 

Fortson,  Sarah  266 

Fort  Wayne  343 

Forsythe,  Sally  341 

Fosse,  Bob  62 

Foster,  Vicki  266 

Fourth  of  July  65 

Fowler,  Paul  322 

Fowler,  Rebecca  266 

Fox,  Constance  266 

Fox,  Jama  201 

Fox,  Lisa  318,  319 

France,  Kara  146 

Franciscotty,  Emily  198,  266 

Franco,  Scott  159 

Franke,  Cecil  327,  346 

Frankenstein  252,  253 

"Frankenstein:  Playing  With  Fire"  252 

Frankle,  Kevin  160 

Franklin,  James  266 

Franks,  Rene  351 

Frank,  Tilm  345 

Franssen,  Susan  325 

Franz,  William  266 

Franzese,  Fose  266 

Fraternity  Rush  68,  69 

Fratianne,  Beth  154 

Fray,  Jack  345 

Frazee,  Ralph  219 

Frazier,  Kimberly  1 21 

Frazier,  Tim  353 

Freeman,  Brett  266 

Freeman,  Joseph  61 ,  118, 135 

Freidline,  Molly  219 

French,  Daniel  Chester  18 

French,  Debra  219 

Freshman  Activity  Night  16 

Frieden,  Amy  150 

Fried,  Michael  262,  343 

Frey,  Treasa  267 

Friar,  Steven  267 

Frimpong,  Kenneth  164 

Fripps  Island  Intercolligate  353 

Fritter,  Gail  267 

Fritts,  Laura  140 

Frommater,  Randy  307 

Fromme,  Laurie  144 

Fry,  Jim  345 

Fuelling,  Dr.  Clinton  193 

Fruitt,  Deana  267 

Fuller,  Cheryl  144, 145 

Fuller,  Rod  267 

Fuller,  Tyrone  219 

Funch,  Debbie  154 

Furby,  Melissa  219 

Furnish,  Carla  30, 124 

"Fury"  216 

Fuze,  Jeff  9,  23 


Gage,  Kathy  119 
Gailhouse,  Branda  319,  359 
Gajewski,  Dale  279 
"Gallery  Talks"  57 
Galloway,  Corrina  267 
Galloway,  Michele  267 
Gallup  Poll  65 
Ganion,  Susan  124 
Gant,  Lisa  267 
Gant,  LuAnn  152 
Garris,  Keith  267 
Gao,  Guang  Weng  14 
Gardenner,  Derrick  322 
Gardiner,  Jill  154 
Gardner,  Dana  160 
Gardner,  Denise  140 
Garland,  Erin  158 
Garner,  Laura  21 9 
Garnica,  Greg  322,  322 
Garretson,  James  174, 175 
Garrett,  Laurie  145 
Garriott,  Lisa  219 
Gaskin,  Denise  78,  79 
Gatz,  James  219 
Gebauer,  Eric  114 
Gehring,  Wes217,218 
Geiger,  Christine  152 
Geis,  Karen  79 
Geisler,  Amy  39,  338 
Geitz,  Mary  124, 140, 141,  219 
George  Mason  Patriots  343 
George  Mason  University  343 
George,  Randal  219 
George,  Ricky  322 
George,  Robert  118,  219 
Georgetown  University  73 
Gerbers,  Shelly  338 
Geren,  Judy  144 
Gerhart,  Anne  267 
Gerke,  Gregory  219 
Gerontology  Institute  202,  203 
Gerra,  Monica  219 
Gesell,  Laurie  219 
Gesse,  Melissa  114 
Geswein,  Becky  152 
Getting  Out  103 
Geyer,  Heather  154,  319 
Geyer,  Sara  144 
Ghana,  Africa  164 
Gibbs,  Ryan  133 
Gibson,  Ed  322 
Gibson,  Gary  183 
Gibson,  Paul  346 
Gieson,  Petra  338 
Gilbert,  Beth  Ann  154 
Giles,  Susan  267 
Gillooly,  Susan  267 
Gillum,  Mitzi  219 
Gilmore,  Carolee  75, 148, 149 
Gilrowski,  Stephan  219 
Ginder,  Amy  267 
Gingrich,  Kirstin  319 
Giordano,  Amy  219 
Giorgio,  James  8 
Gipson,  Lee  310,  312,  313 
"  Girl  I  Love,  The"  44 
Giunla,  Mike  336 
Giusti.Ross  345 
Givens,  Leah  219 
Gladish,  Karen  219,  325 
Glass  Bowl  321 
Glassburn,  Stacy  219 
Glaubke,  David  118 
Glore,  Jeffery  219 
Glover,  Tiwanda  267 


Gobel,Todd89 

God  251 

"Going  Crazy"  61 

Golden  Anniversary  of  Benny  18, 19 

Golden  Gloves  77 

Golden  Key  118 

Golden,  Susanne  219,  338 

Golf  352,  353 

Gollatz,  Lisa  267 

Gollier,  Jerry  153 

Gooden,  William  269 

Goodmiller,  Sara 

Gorbachev,  Mikhail  65 

Gorder  Kathy  355 

Gordon,  Michael  219 

Gore,  Albert  65 

Gorogiani,  Leah  160 

Gottwald,  Brian  353 

Gould,  Carla  160 

Governor  Davis  Band  23,  25 

GPA145 

Grable,  Jill  135 

Grabman,  Tim  349 

Graceland  342 

Graduate  Assistants  168, 169 

Graduate  School  169 

Graduation  94,  95,  96,  97 

Grady,  Matt  327,  346 

Graf,  Laura  158 

Graham,  Greg  231 

Gramman,  Patricia  122, 123 

Granger,  Kenton  345 

Grant,  Samantha  219 

Graphic  Arts  Laboratory  168 

Gray,  Heidi  148 

Gray,  Stephanie  1 50 

"Great  American  Song  Book,  The" 

Great  Britain  98 

'Greatest  Love  of  All,  The"  58,  59 

Greek  4,  111,  139, 145, 153, 155, 159, 

161,301 

Greek  Divider  136,137 

Greek  Leaders  Against  Drinking 

Drivers  147 

"Greeks  Go  Incognito"  66 

Greek's  Pizzeria  12,  75,  302 

Greek  Vision  141, 143 

Greek  Week  66,  67,  111,  137  145, 147, 

149,151,155,158 

Greek  Week  Carnival  149 

Greek  Week  Queen  1 49 

Greeley,"  Lynne  144 

Green,  Curtis  345 

Greene,  David  220 

Greene,  Maureen  135,  220 

Greenhoe,  Barbara  220 

Green,  Liz  219 

Green,  Luann  220 

Green,  Mike  81,  244 

Greenwich  College  Research  Center 

209 

Greer,  Angela  269 

Greer,  Kim  351 

Greeson,  Kelle  138,  2384 

Gregor,  Deborah  152,  269 

Gregorio,  Lisa  269 

Gregory,  Ethel  331,  332 

Gregory,  Tami  269 

Grejdus,  Joe  308 

Griffin,  Julie  220 

Griffith,  Linda  269 

Griffith,  Shannon  322 

Grimes,  Robin  142 

Grimm,  Jennifer  220 

Gri6wold,  Susan  220 

Gross,  Gary  269 

Gross,  Lisa  269 

Gross  National  Product  249 

Groups  Division  110,  111 

Groves,  Beth  220 

Grubb,  Mynde  93 

Grubbs,  Marty  109 

Gruber,  Jennifer  269 

Guard,  Mark  269 

Guevara,  Michael  343 


Guffey,  Robert  220 
Guidry,  Sherry  269 
Gunn,  David  114,  327,  346 
Guntz,  Elaine  351 
Guthrie  Theater  252 
Guthrie,  Tom  346 
Gutstein,  Susan  118, 135,  269 
Guy,  Kristee  220 
Guyot,  Sherry  220 
Gymnastics  340,  341 
Guzman,  Briseida 
Guzman,  Danette  269 


Haas,  Denise  269 

Habitat  for  Humanity  143, 191 

Hackett,  Katie  269 

Hackman,  Jina  220 

Hackman,  Miriam  156 

Hackman,  Patricia  269 

Hacky-sack  280,  281 

Haddington,  Ellie  98, 100 

Hagberg,  Grant,  III 

Haisted,  Joell  220 

Haines,  David  164 

Hale,  Tom  322 

Hale,  Rhonda  146 

Halim,  Nadiall8 

Hall,  Chris  140 

Hall  Council  61 

Hall,  Dave  336 

Hall,  Gary  220 

Hall,  Nancy  223,  225,  227 

Hall,  Rick  336 

Hall,  Wendy  226 

Halloween  161 

Hall,  Sandy  34 

Hall,  Sheila  220 

Halverson,  Tammi  155 

Hamblen,  Christine  221 

Hamblen,  Stuart  221 

Hambree,  Christopher  20 

Hamilton,  Carla  142,  221 

Hamilton,  Toby  269 

"Hammer,  The"  325 

Hammersley,  Amy  1 24,  221 ,  377 

Hammersley,  Scott  322 

Hamm,  Joanie  154 

Hammond,  Jeff  322 

Hamori,  George  221 

Hanks,  Tom  296,  299 

Hanna,  Becky  269 

Hanni,  Duana  124,  221,  377 

Hannon,  Chris  187 

Hansen,  Christopher  221 

Harants,  Julie  221 

Hard  acre,  Joy  202 

Harding,  Jonita  351 

Hardin,  James  106,109 

Hard  Rock  Cafe  251 

Hardy,  Timothy  221 

Hard  wick,  Dawn  140 

Harger,  Greg  351 

Hargreaves  Fire  82,  83,  84,  85 

Hargreaves  Music  Building  41 ,  82,  83, 

84,378,381 

Harmeyer,  John  327,  346 

Harmon,  Rob  322 

Harpel,  Grant  206 

Harper,  Jamie  133 

Harper,  Mark  118 

Harrcll,Van322 

Harrington,  LeAnne  140 

Harris,  Carey  148 

Harris,  Mary  221 

Harrison,  Barbara  325 

Harrison,  Irene  318,  319 
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Harrison,  Mike  322 

Harris,  Richard  28,  300 

Harris,  Robert  269 

Harris,  Tyree  42, 322 

Harrold,  Kerri  142 

Harroun,  Tim  135 

Harshman,  Troy  77, 195,  207 

Hart,  Lori  221 

Hartman,  Bryan  269 

Hartman,  Davis  269 

Hartman,  Marcia  269 

Hartwig,  Myles  269,  322 

Harty,  Denise  309 

Harvey,  Angie  140 

Harvey,  Mary  221 

Harvey,  Adrian  221 

Hatch,  David  269 

Hatmaker,  Glenn  221 

Haudt.Kenlll 

Hauff,  Patrick  160,  269 

Hauff,  Philip  160,  220 

Haugh,  David  42, 322,  323 

Haupt,  Ken  126, 133,  222 

Haupt,  Patty  359 

Hausbach,  Lorri  269 

Hayes,  Jackie  222 

Hayden,  Sally  87 

Haynes,  Dr.  Michael  182 

Haynes,  Rodney  336 

HBO  Showtime  and  Comedy  Store 

212 

Headley,  Elizabeth  222 

Headley,  Susan  222 

Headly,  Donald  98 

Healey,  Steve  222 

Health  Center  11 

Health  Week  264 

Hear,  Andy  279 

Heard,  Paul  322 

Hearing  Impaired  Support  Service 

265 

Hecuba  98, 100 

Helena  106, 109 

Helen  of  Troy  100 

Hedge,  Joel  118, 119, 175 

Hedges,  Steven  222 

Hedinger,  Eric  222 

Heffelmire,  Kay  114, 115, 194,  222 

Heffern,  Paul  322 

Hefley,  Kara  222 

Hefley,  Liz  33 

Heger,  Pam  222 

Heidt,  Kim  314 

Heimendinger,  Marni  269 

Helfrich,  Jennifer  269 

Heller,  Bobbie  133, 135, 223 

Hellmich,  Ron  189 

Helms,  Valerie  142,  269 

Helper,  Mike  345 

Henderson,  Douglas  135,  223 

Henderson,  Eric  223 

Hendrickson,  Jon  78 

Hendricks,  Steve  343 

Henninge,  Lara  114 

Henry,  Candace  269 

Hensley,  Mike  353 

Hensley,  Missy  146, 147 

Herd,  Jennifer  138, 150,  223 

Hermia  106, 109 

Herr,  Susan  135 

Hershberger,  Jennifer  269,  338 

Hershey,  Todd  223,  357 

Hester,  Jim  322 

Heuman,  Marian  18 

Heyne,  Laura  223 

Heu,  Neng  116 

Hiatt,  Jennil40 

Hiatt,  Molly  15 

Hibbard,  Edile  144 

Hickey,  Sue  146,  223 

Hickner,Janl40,  269 

Hicks,  Teri  156 

Higginson,  Roberta  154 

Higgins,  Yvette  351 

Highfield,  Kris  358,  359 


High  Street  267 

Hilbert,  Greg  160,  267 

Hildenbrand,  Christine  146,  223 

Hile,  Janelle  269 

Hill,  Amy  148 

Hillcroft  Center  153,  302, 305 

Hillcroft  Criterium  153,  302,  303 

Hillis,  Kevin  269 

Hill,  James  223 

Hill,  Julia  223, 351 

Hill,  Mark  66, 160,  322 

Hilsmier,  Mark  224 

Hines,  Avis  320,  322 

Hinkle,  Sarah  224 

Hinkson,  Linda  240 

Hinshaw,  Thomas  66,  69, 160, 161 

Hipsher,  Kari  156  270 

Hipsher,  Kelli  156  290,  331,  332 

Hisper,  Kari  75 

"  History  and  Politics  of  Sexually 

Transmitted  Disease,  The"  237 

Hitchcock,  Allyson  142 

Hite,  Debbie  133 

Hlohinec,  Leigh  Ann  138, 146 

Hoagburg,  Scott  224 

Hobik,  Kathy  61 

Hobson,  David  1 96 

Hochstetler,  Julie  23,  25 

Hodapp,  Kristina  152 

Hodges,  Fran  262 

Hodges,  Mary  224 

Hofer,  Jill  138 

Hoffman,  Joy  319 

Hoffman,  Melissa  16 

Hogan,  Johna  270 

Holcroft,  Scott  270 

Holdeman,  Ruth  190,  224 

Holdman,  Candace  103, 106 

Holder,  Barbara  160,  224 

Holder,  Beth  140 

Holihan,  Kara  148 

Holland,  Barry  61, 133,  224 

Holler,  Eric  38 

Holliman,  Donald  116,117,270 

Holmes,  Teresa  156 

Homecoming  7,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35, 

110,119,125,164 

Homecoming  Royalty  Court  34 

Homecoming  Talent  Show  149 

Honarmandian,  Homayoun  287 

Hong  Kong  15 

Honnold,  Andy  30 

Honors  College  164 

Hooper,  Douglas,  224 

Hoosier  206 

Hoosier  Dome  42,  43,  320,  322,  377 

Hoosier  Group  57 

"Hoosiers"  51 

Hoover,  Barb  319 

Hoover,  Jon  353 

Hopkin,  Jim  54 

Hopkins,  Gia  270 

Hopkins,  Kelly  224 

Horine,  Gregory,  79 

Horizon  Center  266,  267,  268 

Horn,  Alec  121, 158 

Hornbach,  Maureen  140,  270 

Horning,  Rkob  322 

Horn,  Kristy  128 

Horrall,  Shari  152 

Horvath,  Christie  202 

Horvath,  Jennifer  270 

Horwath,  Carolyn  138, 148 

Horwath,  Michelle  148 

Hoskins,  Allen  224 

Hospitality  House  143 

Hostetter,  Kathy  140 

Hots,  Tim  26 

Hough,  Beth  140 

House,  Kimberly  224 

Hovis,  Dena  74, 142, 143 

Howard,  Catherine  114 

Howard,  Kellie  270 

Howard,  Tracy  270,  338 

Howard,  Stacy  338 


Howell,  Kristin  271 
Howell,  Richard  224 
Howerton,  Jeff  23 
Howich  Hall  24, 61, 132, 133 
Hokwick/Klipple  93 
Hruskocy,  Edward  271 
Hubble,  Lisa  291 
Hudson,  Breck  224 
Hudson,  Rick  66,  69, 161 
Huffer,  Pam  54 
Huffman,  Penny  271 
Hughes,  Stacy  271 
Hulley,  Mary  146 
Hull,  Sandra  152,  271 
Hullinger,  Pamela  271 
Hummel,  Steven  224 
Hunsaker,  Dick  336 
Hunsley,  Tim  135 
Hunt,  Dennis  322 
Hunter,  Lisa  158 
Hunter,  Lex  224,  345 
Hunter's  Retreat  129 
Hunter,  Teresa  271 
Hunt,  Jeff  123 
Hunt,  Kerri  140 
Hunt,Rick  322 
Hunt,  Shawna  144 
Hunt,  Susan  152 
Hurlbut  He-Men  27 
Hurons  321 

Hurst  Hall  38,  39, 135,  270 
Huston,  Leshia  271 
Huston,  Ron  322 
Huth,  Nancy  57 
Huxhold,  Richard  85 
Hyder,  Todd  322 
Hyland,  Kelly  224 


IBM  194 

Ice,  Michelle  224 

Iem,  Mary  224 

IFC  161, 300,  301 

Illinois  210 

"  Impact  of  AIDS  on  Life  Insurance 

Claims,  The"  237 

Indiana  153, 169,  202,  240,  258,  265, 

270, 

Indiana  Academy  of  Science  237 

Indiana  Artists  57 

Indiana  Colliegate  Press  Association 

119,220 

Indiana  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  23 

Indiana  General  Assembly  117 

Indiana  Inter-Collegiate  353,  328 

Indianapolis  11,  25,  36, 49,  67, 145, 198, 

270,  305,  346 

Indianapolis  Mini-marathon  328 

Indiana  State  42,  43,  87,  320,  322,  328, 

354 

Indiana  State  Sycamores  42 

Indiana  University  69, 153,  325 

Indianapolis  Womens  Prison  104 

Indo-Chinese  Student  Club  113, 116 

Indonesia  30 

Ingram,  Charlotte  271 


Chris  Cooper  surprises  his 
opponents  by  spiking  instead  of 
setting.  Ball  State  defeated 
California  State  Northridge  in  the 
Asics  Tiger  VolleyCard  Classic. 
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Ingram,  Jerald  322 

Ionian,  Audra  224 

Institute  of  Logo-Pedics  145 

Institute  of  Wellness  38, 39 

Interfraternity  Council  11, 161,  300, 

301 

International  Fest  33 

International  House  30 

International  Olympic  Committee  302 

International  Rain  Co.  234 

INX's  "Good  Times"  21 

Iowa  317 

Iran/Iraq  War  73 

Irey,  Michelle  156 

Irving  Brothers'  Stone  Quarry  188 

Isam,  Rico  346 

Isbel,Kiml26,156 

Italian  251 

ITCA  National  Indoor  Individual 

Championships  357 

"It  Had  to  be  You"  44 

Ivy  League  95 


Jabberwock  28,  29 
Jack,  Amy  138, 158 
Jackson,  Herb  322 
Jackson,  Jesse  65 
Jackson,  Julie  271 
Jackson,  Kristina  128 
Jackson,  Michael  305 
Jackson,  Patricia  224 
Jackson  St.  191 
Jacobsen,  Wendy  140 
Jacobs,  Triad  273 
Jacoutot,  Rebecca  273 
Jagger,  Mick  34 
Jakalski.Jefrey  224 
Jakupco,  Margie  160 
Jamal,  A  J.  212 
James,  Julie  224 
Jam-in-the-Mud  27 
Janicki,  Jill  154 
Janney,  Jana  224 
Janni,  Devina  275 
Jennings,  Jodie  Ann  79 
Jann,  Michael  273 
Janzen,  Ed  349 
Jared,  Valerie  224 


Jarrett,  Valerie  273 

Jarvis,  Jennifer  139, 148 

Jay  County  86 

Jazz  Band  267 

Jean,  Rachel  261 

Jello  Olympics  132 

Jenkens,  Scott  322 

Jenkins,  Stan  21 

Jenkins,  Vivian  273 

Jenks,  Lori  351 

Jesus  Christ  71, 104 

"Jingle  Bells"  54 

John,  Elton  305 

Johnson,  Anthony  273 

Johnson,  Complex  273,  276  279 

Johnson,  Dallas  322 

Johnson,  Denyse  224 

Johnson,  Di  184 

Johnson,  Doug  109 

Johnson,  Eddie  224 

Johnson,  Greg  270 

Johnson  Hall  West  233 

Johnson,  Kimberly  148,  224 

Johnson,  Kristen  224 

Johnson,  Marcia  38,  291 

Johnson,  Patty  341 

Johnson,  Peggy  224 

Johnson,  Peta  148 

Johnson,  Rita  224 

Jonhson,  Scott  322 

Johnson,  Shelly  18 

Johnson,  Sonya  273 

Johnson,  Tom  285 

Johnston,  Greg  80,  81, 114, 121, 124 

Johnston,  Patricia  224 

Johnston,  Todd  114, 118 

Jones,  Andrew  81 

Jones,  Ann  273 

Jones,  Barbara  1 21 ,  140 

Jones,  Brad  345 

Jones,  Carey  118,  273 

Jones,  Debbie  124, 153, 144,  377 

Jones,  Deborah  273 

Jones,  Don  322 

Jones,  Greg  321 

Jones,  Janet  224 

Jones,  Katherine  273 

Jones,  Laura  254 

Jones,  Laurie  315, 319 

Jones,  Lisa  224 

Jones,  Sandra  126,  224,  291 

Jones,  Scott  135 

Jones,  Sean  322 

Jones,  Suzanne  114, 158 

Jordan,  Mike  114 

Jordan,  Steve  322 

Joseph,  Estill  226 


Joslin,  Lisa  158, 159 

Journalism  1 42 

Joyaux,  Alain  256 

Joyner,  Ralph  D.  201 

"Joy  to  the  World"  54 

J.  R.  on  Dallas  44 

The  Judds  8,  34 

"Judy  Garland  and  the  Harvey  Girls" 

218 

Jump  Rope  for  Heart  147 

Junior  Writing  Competency  Exam  3, 

163,170,171 

Juscik,  Marianne  146 


Kafka,  Todd  357 

Kammer  Bottled  Water  Service  12 

Kamp,  Carolyn  154,  226 

Kansas  145 

Kantner,  Craig  322 

Kantra,  Kathy  27 

Kappa  Alpha  Psi  28 

Kappa  Alpha  Theta  144, 145 

Kappa  Delta  Rho  66,  69, 160, 161 

Karges,  Craig  212 

Karloff,  Boris  252 

Karp,  Beth  37, 144* 

Karpowicz,  Lisa  273 

Kasakowski,  Wade  321 ,  322 

Katz,  Al  212 

Kauten,  Karin  156 

Kavanough,  Dawn  273 

Kazmienczak-Lowden,  Laure  79 

Keating,  Kelly  338 

Keating  Lorna  338 

Keck,  Michelle  156 

"Keep  It  Alive,  Strive  For  Five"  318 

Keever,  Robin  156 

Keiser,  Denny  273 

Keller,  Angie  148 

Keller,  Brad  186 

Keller,  Julia  226 

Keller,  Joseph  349 

Keller,  Katherine  273 

Keller,  Nancy  273 

Kelley,  Lisa  226 

Kelley,  Natalie  138 

Kelley,  Pamela  273 

Kelly,  Charles  322 


Kelly,  Deirdre  140 

Kelly,  Sharon  300 

Kelty,  Sheila  226 

Kemper,  Tim  346 

Kemple,  Brian  226 

Kenchanh,  Khampoun  116,  226 

Kenemer,  Jessica  273 

Ken,  Julie  21 

Kennedy,  Brian  349 

Kennedy,  Laura  226 

Kennedy,  Shana  226 

Kennison,  Beatrice  178 

Kent,  Amanda  133 

Kent  State  34,  31 7, 321 ,  331 

Kentucky  127, 345 

Kentucty's  Pine  Ridge  Correctional 

Institute  103 

Kenusche,  Jeannie  188 

Keolasy,  Sumphath  116 

Kepler,  Renee  273 

Kerby,  Brian  327 

Kern,  Jennifer  273 

Kerr,  Susan  140 

Kersey,  Barb  158 

Kerwin,  Kathryn  138, 156,  300 

Kessler,  Sgt.  1st  Class  10 

Kesterke.  Bill  322 

Kester,  Melinda  226 

Kesterson,  Brenda  148 

Kethdy,  Norasing  116,  227 

Keusch,  Jeannie  144 

Khathakhanthaphixay,  Ann  273 

Khathakhanthaphixay,  Phonemany 

116 

Kidd,  Heath  273 

Kiefer,  Kristan  156 

Kiel,  Susan  156, 174, 175, 227 

Kilmer,  Kelly  150, 151 

Kimmel,  Chris  133,  279 

Kinetic  93 

King,  Charlotte  273 

Kinghorn,  Debbie  158, 159 

Kinghorn,  Thomas  376 

"King  Kong"  216 

King,  Patrick  273 

King's  Island  Amusement  Park  109 

King,  Steve  234 

King,  Susan  227 

Kinko's  Copies  52 

Kinnaird,  Michaela  351 

Kinnett,  Chris  345 

Kipp,  Jeff  124 

Kirby,  Kelly  124, 150 

Kirchoff,  Scott  198 

Kirk,  Beth  282 

Kirkpatrick,  Jeane  8,  72,  73,  378 

Kirkpatrick,  Jennifer  273 


A  typical  scene  in  the  Softball 
dugout.  The  essentials  of 
competition  were  always  evident. 


•Jenny  Flowers 
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Kirkwood,  Audrey  1 76 
Kist,  Lisa,  148 

Kite  Flying  Contest  272, 274 
Kixmiller,  Jennifer  140 
Kleckner,  Rhonda  273 
Klee,  Jeffery  227 
Kleinbub,  Heather  146 
Klein,  Mark  212 
Klein,  Sharon  273 
Kleinschmidt,  Amy  126,  273 
Klelpsch,  Chris  67, 138, 156 
Klipple  Hall  24, 132,133 
Klipple  Hall  Council  132, 133 
Kloser,  Elaine  59, 124, 128, 129 
Kluck,  Kim  359 
Kluger,  Cindy  273 
Knigga,  Amy  273 
Knight,  Dewayne  227 
Kniola,  Kari  152 
Knipstein,  Susan  124, 152,  227 
Knipstein,  Thereas  273 
Knobel,  Lorrie  160 
Knotts  Hall  25, 133 
Kobelak,  Sandy  331  332,  333 
Kobor,  Linda  273 
Koch,  Nancy  122, 123,  273 
Koester,  Daniele  74, 148 
Koesterer,  Lisa  227 
Koger,  Lori  227 
Koltenbah,  Benjamin  121 
Kolter,  Sarah  138, 142 
Konrad,  Tim  93,  302, 
Koontz,  Catherine  158 
Koor,  Judy  178, 186 
Koos,  Mark  345 
Kornack,  Scott  227 
Kosakowski,  Wade  42 
Kostoff,  Reginal28 
Kouakou,  Magoire  227 
Koufos,  Steve  90,  93 
Kowalski,  Dr.  Theodore  167 
Kozak,  Mallori  140 
Kozlowski,  Carrie  158 
Kozlowski,  Steve  131,  273, 331 
Kramer,  Bret  57 
Kratz,  Stacial50 
Krause,  Kristin  351 
Krause,  Melanie  116,  273 
Kreiner,  Barrett  274 
Krempe,  Professor  252 
Krenz,  Scott  343 
Krieg,  Jennifer  154 
Krienke,  William  274 
Krill,  Prank  225 
Krisher,  Janet  274 
Kroemer,  Adam  274,  345 
Krom,  Mark  206 
Krope  ,  Chris  322 
Krope,  Kristen  138, 160, 300 
Krull,  Kristina  228 
Krumwied,  Julie  75,  228 
Kruse,  Jim  249 
Kubly,  Joelle  274 
Kue,  Douall6 
Kuehl,  Susan  148, 149 
Kuzman,  Debbie  1 46 
Kuzman,  Robert  114 
Kwiecinski,  Philip  228 
Kwon,  Oh  Sang  187 
Kyle,  Darwin  309 
KZ  105  27 


Labelle,  Beth  274 
LaBundy,  Lisa  201 
Lacey,  Jude  281 


Lacey,  Kim  274 

Lacis,  Ron  343 

Lackey,  Jodi  274 

Lacy,  Daniel  228 

LaFollette  Complex  276,  279,  309 

LaFollette  Field  21, 23, 143,  272, 306, 

308,  309  131 

Lafuze,  Leanne  179,  228 

Lagos,  Nigeria  222 

Lai,  Bunheng  116 

Lamar,  Kris  142 

Lamb,  Anna  120, 121 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha  143 

Lambda  Gamma  Gamma  159 

Lamberson,  Lisa  140 

Lambert,  Andy  322 

Lambert,  Judy  302 

Lamenza,  Richardo  274 

Lamothe,  Douglas  275 

Lamott,  Robin  118, 124,  275 

Lampkins,  Vanessa  251 

Lancaster,  Shari  228 

Lane,  Scott  109 

Land,  Dave  322 

Landers,  Jill  275 

Landis,  Jon  126 

Landis,  Serena  187 

Landreth,  Brenda  275 

Lane,  Carl  274 

Lane,  Dr.  Conrad  216,  217,  218 

Lane,  John  228 

Lang,  Geri  228 

Langenderfer,  Tod  322 

Langfeldt,  Jim  327,  346 

Lang,  Patricia  201 

Lantz,  Beth  160 

LaRocco,  Karen  351 

LaRocco,  Kristin  351 

Larson,  Michael  275 

Lasley,  Shelby  42 

Lasocha,  Karen  135,  275 

"Late  Night"  254 

Lauck,  Anne  144 

Lawell,  Chris  82, 85 

Lawless,  Karen  338 

Lawrence,  Johanna  144,  228 

Lawrence,  Susan  C.  237,  239 

Lawrence,  Todd  322 

Lawson,  Shannon  142,  228 

Lawson,  Shawn  142 

Layman,  Jennifer  228 

Learning  Center  177,  292,  293,  294 

Leazenby,  Rebecca  228 

LeClair,  Laura  154,  229 

Lee,  Gary  164 

Lee,  Greg  275 

Lee,  Holly  275 

Lee,  Laurie  135, 150 

Leeke,  Jeffrey  349 

Lee,  Trever,  322 

Lehman,  Jean  1 1 

Lahman,  Trent  229 

Lehmann,  Debbie  150 

Leisure,  Sherri  275 

LeKovich,  Kathy  275,  302,  338 

Lemanis,  Lisa  229 

LeMaster,  Karen  275 

LeMay,  Stephenie  276 

Lemberg,  Nicole  276 

Lembke,  Nancy  133 

Lemchak,  Dave  263 

Lemons,  Dawn  276 

Lenick,  Susan  229 

Leon,  Don  192 

Leslie,  Kimberly  133 

"Let's  Go  Greek"  159 

Letterman,  David,  47,  254,  261,  379 

Lewellen  Aquatics  Center  11,  348 

Lewis,  Charles  276 

Lewis,  Jill  74, 148, 149 

Lewis,  Kathy  359 

Lewis,  Tim  242,  285 

Ley,  Rodney  229 

Libraries  167, 178 

Liby,  Paula  276 


Lightfoot,  Scott  221 

Lil'  Kin  Carnival  272,  275 

Lil'  Kin  Weekend  134, 272,  274,  275, 

297 

Limpert,  Ted  276 

Lindley,  Nancy  276 

Lindsay,  Angie  140,  229 

Lindataedt,  Carolyn  229 

Lineback,  Jennifer  229 

Linegar,  Tim  165 

Lines,  Diane  276 

Linker,  Keven  276 

Linville,  Lynette  229 

Lisle,  Dana  150 

Liston,  Phyllis  170, 171 

Little,  Janet  276 

Litchfield,  Randy  325 

Livezey,  Karen  229 

Livingston,  Stephen  114,  244 

L.L.  Cool  J.  28 

Llinas,  Loren  12 

Lloyd,  Julie  229 

Lloyd,  Paula  314, 325 

LoBianco,  Nick  345 

Lockhart,  Simone  338 

Lockwood,  Don  234 

Lockwood,  Tamara  229 

Loftus,  Scot  229 

Logan,  Mylon  229 

Lohr,  Michelle  29 

Lomoni,  Julia  229 

London,  England  222 

Long  Beach  State  Invitational  343 

"Look  Away"  59 

Loos,  Amanda  140 

Lopat,  Mary  230 

Loper,  Mark  349 

Loper,  Diane  276 

Lorenz,  Janell  325 

Louderback,  Laura  142 

Loukermilk,  John  276 

"Louie,  Louie"  25 

Louisville,  Ky.  351 

Love  Brothers,  The  25 

Love,  Jay  276 

Love,  Keshal26 

Love,  Kevin  276 

Love,  Patricia  230 

Love,  Paul  293 

Lovegrove,  Theresa  276 

Loveless,  Donna  277 

Lower,  Karen  142 

Lowry,  Amy  156 

Lozier,  Julie  331, 332 

Lubes,  Katie,  319 

Lubes,  Sarah  148,  230 

Lucas,  Mary  230 

Lucchese,  Julie  148,  230 

Lucina  12 

Ludwig,  John  344,  345 

Ludwig,  Robert  230 

Luebbehusen,  Lisa  141 

Lueking,  Amy  351 

Lunchaprach,  Ratchadapom  230 

Lupus  134 

"Lupus  Awareness  Week"  134 

Lusch,  Mark  162 

Luck,  Kelly  276 

Lutz,  Michelle  331 

Luzar,  Will  322, 346 

Lynch,  John  Carroll  252 


Maarouf,  Jamal  231 

MAC  314,  316,  317,  321, 322,  325,  327, 

328, 331, 332, 338, 339,  341 ,  345,  348, 

349 


MAC  Championship  317,  326, 327, 

338, 351 

MAC  Conference  279,  353 

MAC  Conference  Team  327 

MAC  Freshman  of  the  Year  318 

MAC  Tournament  320 

Machado,  Mary  202 

Macy,  Dr.  Harry  190 

Maddox,  Tish  142 

Maddux,  Sgt.,  First  Class  10 

'Mad-Max  Type'  98 

Madyun,  Jameelah  231 

Magin,  Monika  231 

Maggio,  Michael  252 

Magin,  Monika  114 

Magnabosco  Award  322 

Mahan,  Eileen  231 

Mahan,  Michael  322 

Mahlman,  Terri  277 

Main,  Don  20 

Majerus,  Rick  314,  315,  334,  336 

Majesky,  Chris  351 

Malayter,  Maria  160,  377 

Malchow,  Lisa  231 

Malinski  Dave  322 

Mall  Shops  48,  49 

Manis,  Jean  231 

Manis,  Scott  231 

Mann,  Gayle  142 

Mann,  Jeffery  231 

Manning,  Robin  231 

Mannis,  Sue  359 

Manous,  Perry  322 

Mansfield,  Marc  268 

Mansfield,  Melinda  277 

Mansfield,  Tana  231 

Maple,  Courtland  277 

Marando,  Ann  160,  277 

Marcum,  Timothy  277 

Marimba  Band  267 

Marine,  Dr.  James  28,  36, 81,  244 

Marino,  Mathew  277 

Marion  College  313 

Maris,  Marci,  232 

Marker,  Michael  169 

Marker,  Rochelle  277 

Markert,  Laura  232 

Markert,  Michael  232 

Marketing  194, 195 

Markle,  Robert  232 

Marrs,  Shellie  140 

Marshall,  Amy  277 

Marshall,  Sheila  38, 57, 117, 120, 198, 

201,251,277,377 

Marsh,  Brian  93 

Marsh  Supermarkets  12 

Marsh,  Valerie  52 

Mars,  Kryket  232 

Marszalek,  Melissa  232 

Martin,  Billy  114 

Martin,  Christy  232 

Martindale,  Shelly  277 

Martin,  Jeffery  232 

Martin,  Marc  89,  322 

Martin,  Sara  34 

Marty,  Brent  54 

Masanz,  Kristen  144 

Masanz,  Maria  144 

Maslak,  Shelly  277 

Mason,  Elaine  232 

Mason,  Heather,  341 

Mason,  Rusty  353 

Mason,  Shelly  152 

Mason,  Valerie  277 

Massa,  Chris  346 

MasterCard  262 

Masters,  Angie  1 40 

Masters  Jennifer  133 

Mathews,  Jeanne  126 

Mathews,  Gary  209 

Matthews,  Renna  148,  277 

Matthias,  Kaylene  160, 278 

Mattingly,  James  232 

Mattingly,  Phillip  52 

Mauck,  Heather  359 
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Maxwell,  John  377 

Maxwell,  Sabrina  38, 160 

Mayer,  Carrie  118 

Mayer,  Charlotte  278 

May,  Bob  87 

May,  John  232 

May,  Terry  135 

Mays,  Brad  353 

Mays,  Lisa  232 

Mazzier,  Kelly  114, 140 

Meaux,  Leslie  119 

MCAA  Championships  346 

McBrayer,  Byron  232 

McBride,  Robin  232 

McBride,  Tina  359 

McCabe,  Angela  278,  355 

McCarty,  Angi  220 

McCarty,  Kathy  158 

McCarty,  Shaun  160, 161 

McCauler,  Derek  346,  347 

McCauley,  Jennifer  232 

McClary,  Andrew  278 

McCollum,  Mark  34 

McCollum,  Ray  336 

McConkey,  Douglas  F.  293 

MeCormack,  Kimberly  278 

McCormick,  Monica  247,  249 

McCoy,  Duane  278 

McCray,  Pat  70 

McCreary,  Lisa  140,  232 

McCullough  Park  285 

McDaniel,  Brad  346 

McDaniel,  Cliff  232 

McDaniel,  Joanna  278 

McDermott,  Sara  232 

McDole,  Tracey  278 

McDonald,  James  232 

McDonald,  Mary  140,  232 

McDonalds  242,  296 

McDonald,  Susan  232 

McDonnell,  Lori  154 

McDowell,  Scott  322 

McFann,  Paula  147 

McFarland,  Jason  278 

McFeely,  Kristina  278 

McGee,  Darin  25 

McGee,  Heather  148 

McGee,  Richard  160,  232 

McGill,Janette278 

McGlauphlin,  Andy  90,  93 

McGuire,  Bradley  232 

McHale,  Beth  232 

McKay,  Kathy  148 

McKean,  Suzan  114 

McKeever,  Suzanne  128 

McKenzie,  Mike  12 

McKinley  Avenue  32,  47,  82,  280  302, 

233 

McKinney,  Mitchell  278 

McKinney,  Scott  345 

McKinney,  Susan  232 

McKinsey,  Kathy  267 

McLemore,  Tina  232 

McMahon,  Kelly  152, 153 

McManama,  Jerre  325 

McMillan,  Clarice  114, 121 

McNamara,  Heather  186,  319 

McRoberts,  Angela  278 

McVicker,  Pamela  278 

Meeks,  Gary  71 ,  89 

Meeks  Mortuary  184 

Meese,  Valerie  278 

Meier,  Janell  156 

Meier,  Thomas  382 

Melaneus,  100 

Melchiors,  Carolyn  232 

Melichar,  Gretchen  124, 148,  232,  291 

Melin,JoEUenl50 

Melody  of  New  York  78 

Melos  98 

Memorial  Building  50 

Mendelssohn  Wedding  March  109 

Mendenhall,  Bruce  322 

Menish,  William  279 

Mennen,  Marcia  160 


Mensel,  Carolyn  138 

Men's  Baseball  344,  345 

Men's  Basketball  6,  334,  335,  336,  337 

Men's  Cross  Country  326,  327 

Men's  Swimming  348,  349 

Men's  Tennis  6,  356,  357 

Men's  Track  346,  347 

Men's  Vollyball  6,  342,  343 

Mercer,  Ed  305 

Mercer,  Dawndy  291 

Merida,  Jeff  232 

Merkling,  Edward  279 

Merlau,  Kathy  R.  154,  232 

Merrill,  James  322 

"Merry  Christmas"  44 

Mesner,  Beth  132, 133 

Messal,  Tim  79 

Mess,  Kristi  279 

Metcalf,  Karin  232 

Metz,  Amy  147 

Metzger,  Kathy  319 

Metz,  Amy  270 

Metz,  Thyra  74 

Meunier,  Dr.  Gary  202 

Meyer,  Debbie  325,  232 

Meyer,  Greg  322 

Meyer,  Rick  79 

Meyer,  Robin  232 

Meyer,  Sally  232 

Meyer,  Susan  165 

Meyers,  Linda  232 

Meyers,  Molly  359 

Meyers,  Susan  197 

MGM  234 

MGM  Technicolor  218 

Miami  of  Ohio  153,  317, 327,  328,  338, 

348,351,357 

Miami  Redskins  348 

MIA'sl84 

Michael,  Cheryl  279 

Michael,  Ruth  184 

Michell,  Alphred  341 

Michell,  Angela  234 

Michell,  Rusty  327 

Michigan  State  317,  318 

Mickels,  Myndi  154 

Mid-American  Championships  325, 

328 

Mid-American  Conference  315,  317, 

321,  331 ,  334, 336, 338,  341, 346,  355, 

359 

Mid-American  Conference 

Championships  348,  351,  357 

Mid-American  Conference  Coach  of 

the  Year  327 

Mid-American  Conference  Scholar 

Athlete  325 

Middaugh,  Jeffrey  160 

Middle  East  65 

Midler,  Bette/Tomlin,  Lily  296,  299 

Midwest  12,  258 

Midwest  Intercollegiate  Volleyball 

Association  343 

Mika,  Monica  234 

Mikesell,  Dr.  Don  270,  277 

Milam,  Lynn  234 

Miles,  Chris  322 

Military  Science  198 

Miller,  Aimee  160 

Miller,  Candy  279 

Miller,  Cynthia  279 

Miller,  David  Lee  128 

Miller,  Greg  336 

Miller,  Kami  279 

Miller,  Kim  25 

Miller,  Lynn  234 

Miller,  Stephanie  140 

Mills,  Holly  355 

Mills,  Jacqueline  279 

Mills,  Jeff  294 

Mills,  Leslie  279 

Mills,  Mark  322 

Mills,  Mary  234 

Mills,  Michelle  279 

Mills,  Scott  165 


Milne,  Terrie  142, 143 

Mineart,  Stephanie  36 

Minnich,  Dave  345 

Minority  Roundtable  28 

Minority  Student  Enrollment  175 

Minter,  Rick  322 

Mirando,  Michelle  140 

Mirich,  Jennifer  118 

Miss  America  Pageant  75 

Miss  Ball  State  74,  75,  78,  79, 149 

Miss  Congeniality  75, 147 

Miss  Indiana  Scholarship  Pageant  75 

Mississauga,  Ontario  338 

Mitchell,  Alphred  341 

Mitchell,  Beth  16 

Mitchell,  Hi nda  16 

Mitchell,  Jenny  146 

Mitchell,  Lisa  279 

Mitchell,  Nancy  234 

Mitchell,  Pauline  203 

Mitchell,  Rusty  346 

Mitchell,Shari331,332 

Mitchell,  Todd  345 

Mitchell,  William  114,  234 

Mitchener,  Brenda  234 

Mitchner,  Daren  279 

MITS40.41 

Mitschelen,  Mark  234 

Mittendorf,  Rob  261 

Mitz,  Amy  17 

Modern  Vending  270 

Modoc  297 

Moeller,  Marsha  150 

Monhaut,  Sharon  140 

Montgomery,  Machelle  148,  234 

"Mony,  Mony"  25 

"Moon  Dance"  62 

Moon,  Jeffery  234 

Moore,  Bob,  Jr.  348,  359 

Moore,  Carolyn  235 

Moore,  Cindy  146 

Moore,  Jamie  235 

Moore,  Janelle  140,  279 

Moore,  Kathy  36 

Moore,  Kim  235 

Moore,  Tom  178 

Moorhead,  Laura  23, 52,  65,  69,  73,  75, 

81, 123, 124, 216, 129, 157, 164,  210, 

234,  237,  279,  282, 293,  377 

Moorman,  Angela  235 

Moorman,  Jennifer  338 

Moran,  June  317, 319 

Moran,  Mark21 

Morehead,  Joyce  235 

Moretto,  Jennifer  179 

Morgan,  Ron  343 

Morgan,  Timothy  189,  235 

Morpurgo,  Rick  21 

Morris,  Kelly  144,  235 

Morns,  Melanie  279 

Morrison,  Malcolm  281 

Morrow,  Denise  235 

Mortensen,  Dr.  Charles  189 

Moser,  Dr.  William  163, 194, 195,  382 

Moshier,  Jeff  124 

Moslick,  Laura  280 

"Most  Greek-Oriented  Sorority"  155 

Mounts,  Wanda  134, 135,  272,  280 

Movie  Review  217,  218 

Moyer,  Joe  342 

Mr.  and  Miss  Residence  Hall  61 

Mr.  &  Ms.  Ball  State  78,  79 

Mr.  and  Ms.  Ball  State  Physique 

Contest  79 

Mr.  or  Mrs.  "Right"  209 

Mrs.  Claus  54 

Mrs.  Keckley  59 

MTV  300 

Muegge,  Tina  280 

Mueller,  Erwin  82 

Mullen,  Duffy  235 

Mullen,  Stacey  235 

Mugly's  Eatery  and  Pub  89 

Mullen,  Soni  160 

Mullholand,  Steve  280 


Mullins,  Julie  338 

Mull,  Neal  322 

Muncey,  Rachelle  144 

Munchies  60,  61 

Muncie  1, 11, 12,  36,  41, 50,  62,  71,  81, 

85,  87, 115, 145, 151, 153, 184, 190, 191, 

220,  229,  251 ,  267,  285,  296, 302,  304, 

313,317 

Muncie  Boy's  Club  161 

Muncie  Central  High  School  87 

Muncie  Convention  and  Visitor's 

Bureau  1 2,  267 

Muncie-Delaware  County  Chamber  of 

Commerce  268 

Muncie  Exchange  Club  30 

Muncie  Fire  Department  84 

Muncie  Firefighters  82,  83,  85 

Muncie  Indiana  Transit  System  41 

Muncie  Mall  41,  262 

Muncie  Park  Department  285 

Muncie  Polic  Athletic  League  Club  76, 

77 

Muncie's  Alpha  Center  151 

Mundy,  Chris  280 

Mundy,  Bryan  236 

Munshaur,  Jana  280 

Murdock,  Kelly  280 

Murphy,  Brandi  153 

Murphy,  Greg  280 

Murphy,  Kristine  236 

Murphy,  Lias  144 

Murphy,  Ron  183 

Murray,  Chuckie  322 

Murray,  John  346 

Muscle,  Madness  151 

Myers,  Brent  280 

Myers,  Dan  176 

Myers,  David  236 

Myers,  Cynthia  236 

Myers,  Jeff  41, 134, 139, 149, 155, 161, 

256,  377 

Myers,  John  280 

Myers,  Lora  236 

Mylott,Michele281,319 

"My  Night"  62 

Mysch  Hall  33,  34, 38, 39,  58,  59, 135 


Nader,  Ralph  246,  247,  248,  249,  379 

Nail,  Bruce  281 

Nail,  Pamela  281 

Nail,  Patrick  236 

Namovich,  Stacey  281 

Nanda,  Pranadda  116 

Nash,  Davis  281 

Nash,  Michael  44, 124, 125,  236 

Nash,  Paul  236,  353 

Nasser,  Jennifer  281 

National  $1  Million  Advantage  Game 

52 

National  Association  of  Campus 

Activities  210 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Art 

and  Design  227 

National  Cheerleading  Association  127 

National  Circuit  13 

National  Collegiate  Alcohol  Awareness 

Week  121 

National  Collegiate  Athletic 

Association  All-District  Team  353 

National  Collegiate  Athletic 

Association  Final  Four  7,  343 

National  Consumers  Week  246,  247, 

249 

National  Council  on  Alcohol 

Awareness  Week  120 


368-inie^c 


National  Forensic  Association  129 

National  Wheelchair  Athletic 

Association  307,  309 

NATO  73 

Natural  Resources  188, 189 

Nault,  Martin  27 

NCA 127 

NCAA  317 

NCAA  Doubles  Championship  357 

NCAA  Tournament  336 

NCAAW  120 

Neal,  Jess  322 

Nederman,  Susan  281 

Neeb,  Randy  236 

Need,  Kristine  236 

Neely  Avenue  2 

Neff,  Denise  236 

Neighbours,  Kathryn  281 

Nelson,  Carl  192 

Nelson,  David  345 

Nelson,  Katherine  281 

Nelson,  Kristin  281 

Nelson,  Jacquelyn  169 

Nelson,  Philip  236,  322 

Nelson,  Steve  322 

Nemeth,  Lisa  283 

Neth,  April  114, 124, 125,  236 

Newell,  Mike  345 

Newell,  Susan  148 

Newland.RoblOO 

Newman  ,  Joyce  148 

Newsom,  Lenna  236 

New  Year's  Eve  117 

New  York  City  67 

New  York  Music  Thearte  Group  234 

New  York  Public  Research  Libraries 

178 

Ney,  Marshal  382 

Nicauragua  65 

Nichols,  Scott  334,  336 

Nickels,  Cathy  133,  283 

Nickels,  Thomas  283 

Nicola,  Lenen  128, 129,  237,  271 

Nicol,  Darin  137 

Niehous,  Steve  345 

Nielson,  Kirstin  128, 129 

Nikirk,  Polly  75, 149,  236 

Niles,  Rebecca  283 

Nitsch,  Darryl  59, 82,  87,  90,  95, 124, 

146, 147, 229,  236, 272,  302, 307, 310, 

377 

Nixon,  Eric  357 

Nobbe,  Robert  236 

Noble,  Brian  236 

Noble,  Cheri  154 

Noble,  James  283 

Noble,  John  357 

Nolting,  Nina  236 

Non-traditional  Students  116, 117 

Noonam,  Diane  140,  283 

Noonam,  Amy  283 

NordhofT,  Jill  152,  283 

Noriega,  Gen.  Manuel  Antionio  65 

Norman,  Marsha  103 

Norris,  Patrick  236, 

Norris,  Philip  283 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  73 

North-East  London  Poly  Tech  222 

Northern  Illinois  322 

North  Pole  252,  253 

North  Quad  11,  292,  294 

Northwest  Plaza  41 

Northwest  Plaza  Cinema  296,  299 

Norton,  Carla  148 

Norvell,  Robert  307 

Norwood,  Wendy  171, 180 

Notra  Dame  328, 348 

"Now  Showing"  216,  218 

Noyer  Complex  276,  309 

Nunn,  Christy  283 

Nusekabel,  Julie  118, 120, 121 

Nutgrass,  Kimberley  154,  236 

Nutty,  LuAnn  140 

Nuwer,  Hank  220 


Oakley,  Jimmy  322 

Ober,Paml56, 157 

OBeron  (Baron  Von  Imhoof)  106 

OBeron,  King  of  Fairies  106 

OBrien,  Lisa  152,  283 

OBrien,  Rob  346 

Ockumon,  Jeff  283 

"O  Come  All  Ye  Faithful"  54 

Oden,  Dave  25 

Oden,  Stephen  236 

Odle,  Jackie  142 

Odle,  Jennifer  152 

Odle,  Michelle  283 

Odle,  Pamela  236 

O'Donnell,  Deborah  236 

O'Donnell,  Gregory  283 

O'Donnell,  Megham  236 

Office  of  the  Controller  82 

Office  of  Library  Instruction  186 

Office  of  Student  Affairs  244 

Office  of  Student  Financail  Assistance 

240 

Ogle,  Randy  313 

Ohio  164,  318,  331 

Ohio  State  315, 317, 343, 348 

Ohio  State  Buckeyes  358 

Ohio  University  244,  245,  317,  320, 

321,323,355 

Olinger,  Jennifer  283 

Olinger,  Kimberly  236 

Oliver,  John  322 

Oliver,  Karen  359 

Oliverio,  Linda  146 

Olsen,  Kristien  236 

Olson,  Amy  160 

Olu-Amon,  Jonathan  222,  225 

"Olympic  Room"  251 

Olympics  86,  87 

Olympic  Trials  346 

On-Campus  Days  61, 134 

Online  Public  Access  Catalog  System 

178 

Ontario  Corporation  12 

Oothoudt,  Tami  307 

OPAC5,178,179, 187 

Opal,  Debra  150,  236, 

Opening  2, 3, 4, 5, 6,  7 

Orchard,  Paul  322 

Orcutt,  Michelle  204,  236 

Orient  1,124,377 

Orlando,  Gene  357 

Osborne,  Cathy  140,  380 

Ottinger,  Larry  75, 176 

Oursler,  Sondra  1 7 

Ousley,  Jon  353 

Outlaw,  Brian  42,  43, 322 

Owen,  Cindy  207 

Owen,  Dianne  283 

Owen,  Mark  236 

Owen,  Tom  98, 103, 106 

Owens,  Douglas  283 

Owens,  Julie  236 


Page,  LaWanda  351 

Painter  Hall  60,61 

Palermo,  Diane  152, 153 

Palmer,  Lori  283 

Palmer,  Robert  155 

Palmer,  Shelly  142 

Palombe,  Dr.  Neill67 

Palton,  Edith  316 

Panama  65 

Pan  Am  Games  of  1986  307 

Pan  Am  Games  11, 141,  305 

Panhellenic  Blood  Drive  151 

Panhellenic  Coucil  138, 139, 153, 159, 

300,  301 

Papa  Lou's  Chug  89 

"Parallel  in  Music  and  Art"  57 

Para  Olympics  307 

Pardieck,  Jon  283 

Paris,  Steve  322 

Parker,  Doug  80,  81,210 

Parker,  Eli  336 

Parker,  Elizabeth  152 

Parker,  Jodi  132, 133,  283 

Parkinson,  Laura  283, 338 

Parkison,  Mark  121,  283 

Park,  Kristen  338 

Parmalee,  Bernie  42,  322 

Parramore,  Craig  353 

Parrillo,  Timothy  283 

Parr,  Marcella  236 

Parson,  Ken  184 

Parson,  Mortuary  184 

Partenheimenr,  Carol  236 

Partin,  Pepper  283 

Partin,  Tracey  283 

Patel,  Cindy  144 

Patnode,  Craig  348,  349 

Patrick,  Laura  236 

Patterson,  Brenda  114 

Patterson,  Steve  336 

Patton,Edie319 

Patton,  Gary  321 

Pauley,  Jessica  283 

Paulin,  Jeff  206 

Paul,  Jana  144 


Pausek,  Amy  160 

Payton,  Cheryl  238 

Paxson,  Karla  238 

Peacock,  Kimberly  283 

Peak,  Greg  77 

Pearsey,  Sheri  283 

Pearson,  Angela  283,  338 

Pearson,  Tamera  1 26 

Pederson,  Eric  349 

Peel,  Lisa  114, 283 

Peeples,  Pamala  154, 155 

Pelinski,  Stephen  252 

Penn  State  Nittany  Lion  Classic  343 

Penrod,  Julie  283 

Pentathalon  Games  34 

Penzes,  Robert,  343 

Peoples,  William  346,  351 

Pep  Band  21 

Perdue,  Brook  44,  61,  71,  98, 103, 106, 

115, 124, 132, 141, 186, 193, 194,  238, 

265,  296,  343,  377 

Pergal,  Rebecca  148 

Perkins,  Lisa  142 

Perkins,  Robert  283 

Perkins,  Scott  171 

Perry,  Rich  114 

Peru  119 

Peterson,  Chris  322 

Peterson,  Dana  283 

Peterson,  Eric  55 

Peterson,  Jessica  1 54 

Peterson,  Karla  238 

Peterson,  Rick  160 

Peterson,  Ulrike  282,  328,  352 

Peters,  Steve  283 

Petro,  Cheryl  144 

Petty  Road  233 

Pferrer,  Eric  301 

Pfister,  Stephanie  283 

Phansavath,  Malaythong  116,  238 

Phelps,  Todd  377 

Phetchanpheng,  Souvanna  116,  238 

Philadelphia  Phillies  345 

Phi  Delta  380 

Phi  Delta  Phi  27 


Pace,  Marissa  156 

Pack,  Kathy  331,  332 

Paco  359 

Paczesny,  Guenever  140,  351 

Paczkowski,  Tammy  146 


Mayor  James  P.  Carey  celebrates 
his  re-election.  Carey  was  voted 
into  his  second  term  by  a  sizable 
margin. 


inde^QQ. 


Silver  bells  and  Christmas 
carrols  are  typical  common  parts 
of  the  season.  Bringing  the 
music  to  life  was  the  Burris 
Laboratory  Handbell  Choir. 

Pope,  Suzy  285 
Pope,  Truman  82 
Porter,  Diana  355 
Porter,  Tina  28 
Portland,  Ore.  225 
Poseidon  100 
Potrawski,  Matt  239 
Potter,  Mark  345 
Powell,  Christy  285 
Powell,  Janet  239 
Powers,  Jami  220 
Powers,  Julie  285 
Pierce,  Adriel  71 
Pierce,  Julie  238 
Pierce,  Ralph  238 
Pierce,  Ron  284 
Pieri,  Scott  353 
Pierret,  Ross  284 
Pierson,  Randy  239 
Piet.Terri  15,284 
Pig  Roast  143 


Pilarski,  Kris  284 
Pilotte,  Cortney  274 
Pilotte,  Doug  274 
Pilotte,  Jessica  274 
Pilotte,  Joe  239,  274, 
Ping,  Todd  284 
Pi  Phi  34, 110 
Pippin,  Lamon  314 
Pi  Sigma  Alpha  122 
Pittenger,  Kendra  144 
Pittenger,  William  284 
Pizza  King/King's  Corner  23 
Placement  Office  180,  181 
Plake,  Betty  284 
Planck,  Corri  285 
Plankis,  Karen  285 
Plant,  Kimberly  82 
Piatt,  Sherri  158 
Plcsha,Stecyl24 
Pocbcl,  Ann  52 
Poesha,  Stacy  156 


Polaroid  141 

Polise,  Connie  154 

Polizzotto,  Tony  353 

Polo  Sweater  262 

Pomp  and  Circumstance  95 

Pontenberg,  Julie  239 

Poole,  Tracy  285 

Poore,  Tricia  285 

Pozsgai,  Mandi  156 

Practical  Arts  Building  233 

Prange,  Teresa  239 

Prescott,  Douglas  239 

Preske,  Kimberly  239 

Prcstel,  Donna  140 

Preston,  Kenneth  W.  222,  227 

Price,  Derek  153 

Price,  Diana  21, 118 

Price,  Tim  182 

"Pride  or  the  Mid-America"  6,  9,  31,  32, 

43 

Primmer,  Cathy 


Primich,  Pam  164,  293 

Prince  34 

Princeton  University  1 78 

Pritchett,  Tom  239 

Professional  Rodeo  Cowboy's 

Association  311,  313 

Prouty,Bestyl35 

Provost  171 

Pruis  Hall  59,  303 

Pryor,  Craig  322 

Psychology  Department  176,258 

Puck  106 

Pugsley,  Vickie  239 

Pulaski,  Lisa  160 

Purdue  University  36, 141,  224,  225, 

317,332,334 

Pursley,  Mark  285 

Pyle,  Marci  144 

Pyles,  Michael  118, 119,  244,  325,  328, 

334,  338,  377 

Pyramus  109 


370-in^ 


Quad  222,  281 
Quails,  Ron  322 
Queens  College  222 
Quick,  Keith  285 
Quick,  Troy  285 
Quillen,  Myra  286 
Quimby,  Dr.Marjorie  126 
Quince  109 
Quinlin,  Duane  286 
Quinn,Patl2,345 
Q95  254 


Racette,  Wendi  328,  351 
Radican,  James  97 
Radisson  Hotel  153, 159 
Ragan,  Lisa  184, 221 ,  270,  286 
Rainier,  Bradford  286 
Ralston,  Jennifer  140,  300 
Ramada  Inn  4 
Ramey,  Deanna  286 
Ramsey,  Jeff  240 
Ramsten,  Lesley  286 
Randinelli,  Kimberly  240 


Rash,  Julie  240 

Rassi,  Juli  286 

Ratcliff,  Jim  69 

Ratliff,  Thomas  180 

Rauscher,  Eric  348,  349 

Raunig,  Linda  331 

Raver,  Holly  152 

Raver,  Holly  286 

Rax  Restaurant  90 

Raymond,  Amy  124, 138,  240 

Raymond,  Mike  357 

Reagan  Administration  65 

Reagan,  Ronald  65,  242,  247 

Recordio,  20,  21 

Rector,  Jill  286 

Redburn,  Dr.  Dennis  196 

Red  Cross  309 

Redden,  Anne  138, 148 

Redenbush,  Chad  272 

Redfern,  Lucinda  286 

Reeboks 10 

Reece,  Emily  124,  240 

Reed,  Barbie  341 

Reed,  Brenda  240 

Reed,  Nicole  286 

Reed,  Robert  82 

Reed,  Tammie  240 

Rees,  Kip  322 

Reese,  Emily  144 

Reeves,  Jerry  20 

Reference  Librarians  186, 187 

Reference  Services  186 

Reich,  Stephanie  341 

Reinhardt,  Pam  154 

Reiser,  Kyle  345 

Reist,  Marty  357 

Reiter,  Ann  16 

Rekeweg,  Terry  240 

Rensselaer  215 

Rent,  Al  30 

Renz,  Jim  286,  353 

Replogle,  Dawn  240 

Republican  73 

Republican  Party  65 

Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 

198,199 

Residence  Hall  Association  20,  21,  60, 

61,111,131,134,135,272 

Residence  Hall  Dining  Service  71 

Residence  Hall  Divider  130, 131 

Resler,  Kristyne  138, 139, 147 

Resley,  Renee  25 

Respress,  Shawon  322 

Retherford,  Becky  240 

Reuteboh,  John  322 

Reynolds,  Bill  322 

Reynolds,  James  348,  349 

Reynolds,  Kathy  240 

Reynolds,  Rebecca  286 

Reynolds,  Tracy  272 

RHA  60,  61, 134, 135,272 

RHA's  On-Campus  Days  61 

RHA  Week  131 

Rheinscheid,  Karla  286 

Rhine,  Sam  237  239 

Rhinesmith,  Donna  148, 149, 124,  240 

Rhoads,  Dawn  240 

Rho  Chi  155 

Rho  Lambda  75 

Rhodus,  Pam  351 

Rhude,  Marcia  154 

Rhyne,  Lisa  240 

Rice,  Trent  322 

Richard,  Ray  84 

Richards,  Bill  12, 357 

Richards,  Christine  241 

Richards,  Gene  322 

Richardson,  Kevin  26,  77,  241 

Richardson,  Rochelle  338 

Richey,  Tracy  241 

Richie,  Clyde  25 

Rickard,  Donald  38 

Rickett,  Jenny  234 

Ricketts,  Sarah  338 

Ridgeway,  Scott  171 


Riehle,  Anita  286 

Rieman,  Denny  345 

Rieser,  Kyle,  345 

Riester,  Mary  Kay  286 

Rife,  Valerie  241 

Riggs,  Joanna  338 

Riggs,  Nicole  124 

Riggs,  Shellie  133 

Riikonen,  Steve  336 

Riley,  Allison  241 

Riley,  Davis  321 ,  322 

Riley,  Eugene  322 

Riley's  Children's  Hospital  141 

Rinehart,  Janay  148 

Ringeisen,  Michelle  286 

Ritchie,  Clyde  "Butch"  160 

Ritchie,  Scott  286 

Risner,  Jenni  156 

Ritter,  Tex  322 

Riverside  Avenue  206 

Roach,  Debbie  241 

Robbins,  Shirley  241 

Roberts,  Cynthia  286 

Roberts,  Joe  62, 114, 115,  241 

Roberts,  Laura  138 

Roberts,  Stephen  286 

Roberts,  Susan  160 

Roberts,  Suzanne  286 

Robertson,  Michelle  164 

"Robin  Hood"  216 

Robinson,  Barbara  128 

Robinson,  Brigitta  288,  338 

Robinson,  Sharon  288 

Rocky  Top  75 

Roddenbush,  Joanell  154, 155 

Rodeo  310,  312,313 

Roe,  Christine  113 

Roelling,  David  210 

Rogers,  Joe  327 

Rogers,  Jon  346 

Rogers,  Kevin  241 

Rohrbacher,  Brock  322 

Roller,  Wayne  301 

Roll  Call  119 

Roman  Style  30,  31 

Romanowski,  Cheryl  103,  105 

Romeo,  Cindy  150 

Rooze,  Kelly  158 

Roper,  Diana  132 

Rorick,  Patricia  288 

Roscoe,  Kimberly  288 

Rose,  Tambrala  288 

Rosenbach,  Janelle  241 

Rosenberger,  Nicki  147 

Ross,  Becky  152, 153 

Ross,  Randy  Randall  75,  241 

ROTC  198, 199,  382 

Roth,  Mary  341 

Roth,  Shannon  154 

Rouiller,  Rachel  288 

Roundy,  Kristyn  152 

Rouse,  Michelle  128 

Rowe,  Dina  156 

Ruble,  Bryce  241 

Rudnick,  Julie  154 

Rudolph,  Cindy  264,  341 

Rugby  Club  77 

Ruhl,  Michele  241 

Ruiz,  Bobby  345 

Ruppert,  Chris  241 

Rusch,  Gena  330,  331,  332,  351 

Rushin,  Annette  288 

Rushin,  Phil  27,171,  377 

Rushton,  Jerry  L.  282 

Rusk,  David  241 

Rutgers  317 

Rutkowski,  Jennifer  338 

Rutter,  Scooter  128 

Ryan,  John  W.  18 

Ryddle,  Tonya  142 

Ryder,  Mitch  23,  25 

Ryder,  Regina  243,  328,  351 

Rydstrom,  Roland  135,  288 

Rysz,  Walter  288 

Rzicznek,  Suzanne  140,  258 
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Debra  Ingram  applies  her  new 
"B"  parking  sticker  on  her  car. 
Debra  had  just  paid  her  parking 
ticket  after  receiving  a  ticket  for 
parking  in  the  Student  Center 
Garage. 


Sachs,  Jill  341 

S.A.  Elections  80,  81 

"Safari  Saturday"  180 

Sage,  Kevin  349 

Sagmoe,  Todd  172 

Sainato,  Gina  156 

Saliaris,  Michelle  140 

Saling,  Joe  305 

Salzarulo,  Amy  289 

Sambol,  Lance  243 

Sambor,  Kristin  146 

Samples,  Nicole  148 

"SAMS  Night  Out"161 

Sanavongsay,  Khamben  116 

Sanburn,  Stephanie  138,  243 

Sancrant,  Stephen  172 

Sanders,  Brandy  172 

Sanders,  Scott  346 

Sandoe,  Mark  243 

Sands,  Robert  243 

Sankey,  Lyle311 

Santa  Claus  54 

"Santa  Claus  is  Coming  to  Town"  44 

Santee,  Kim  158 

Sarabyn,  Allen  243 

Sarrazine,  Diane  289 

SAT  177 

Saunders,  Angela  294 

Sawyer,  Mildred  289 

Sayasane,  Thavisit  116,  243 

Schaad,  Alexander  12 

Schaumburg,  Karen  289,  341 

Scheele,  Janalynn  289 

Scheidler,  Ann  243 

Scheidler,  Julia  289 

Scheller,  Steve  79, 124, 127, 143,  243, 

262,  341 ,  342,  343 

Schenkel,  Stewart  243 
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Scher,  Alisa  289 

Scherber,  Wendy  289 

Scherf,  Debbie  118 

Schilling,  Tina  158 

Schiltz,  Heather  138 

Schipper,  Paul  380 

Schliessman,  Marty  243 

Schmidt,  Amy  138,  156 

Schmidt  Hall  36, 37,  270 

Schmidt,  Paul  23,  25 

Schmits,  Fred  243 

Schmitt,  Todd  327,  345 

Schmottlack,  Kraig  353 

Schmottlach,  Neil  38 

Schnepp,  Julie  325, 

Schoettle,  Amy  290 

Scholastic  Achievement  Comparative 

Standing  Award  153 

School  of  Music  82 

Schick,  Ellen  128 

Schiltz,  Heather  289 

Schisla,  Lynette  Jordan  98 

Schleis,  James  289 

Schmitz,  Eva  146 

Schroer,  Tammy  290 

Schuck,  Mike  345 

Schudel,  Paul  42,  321,  322 

Schug,  Otto  349 

Schug,  Patricia  243 

Schultz,  Candace  24 

Schultz,  Lynda  116, 117 

Schultz,  Troy  322 

Schumaker,  Jeff  353 

Schunk,  Peter  247 

Schwarkopf,  Jodi  67, 156 

Schwartz,  Kim  279 

Sciba,  Tammyl60,  290 

Science  Library  178 

Scivnor,  Jeri  150 

Scott,  Alison  243 

Scott,  Jeff  243 

Scott,  Melissa  328, 329,  351 

Scott,  Michelle  243 

Scott,  Paula  138, 146 

Scott,  Rhett  1 40 

Scott,  Stuart  345 

SCPB  70,  71,  75,  210,  211,  380 


Scramble  Light  80 

Scrogham,  Ryan  124 

Sculthorp,  Christi  243 

Seagnoli,  Dr.  Joseph  85 

Searle,  Regina  121 

Sears  262 

See,  Debbie  126, 149 

Seeman,  Jill  243 

Seasor,  Scott  77 

Secondary  Education  182, 196 

Sefton,  Tom  345 

Sefton,  Marilyn  243 

Seguin,  Carol  338 

Seibold-Caudill,  Laura  338 

Seidle,  Dr.  Michael,  MS).  271 

Seidner,  Karen  71,  338,  339 

Seldon,  Brian  243 

Selke,  Shannon  1 48 

Selm,  Kimberly  290 

Senate  171 

Senn,  Dan  98 

Senter,  Kris  340 

Seoul,  Korea  15,  306,  307,  308,  309 

Sergi,  Frank  290 

Setser,  Bill  345 

Sewell,Michele290 

Severns,  Susan  156 

Sexton,  Robert  243 

Seybold,  Amanda  156 

Seyerle,  Carl  135,  290 

Shafer,  Paula  140 

Singin  in  the  Rain  234, 

Skackelford,  Greg  322 

Shafer,  Paula  290 

Shaffer,  Chris  353 

Shakespeare  106 

Shakespeare  Company  100 

Shales  Hall  270 

Shaner,  Julie  290 

Shannon,  Calvin  28 

Shannon,  Dale  128 

Shannon,  Paula  243 

Shaolin  Boxing  14 

Sharpe,  Maria  341 

Sharp,  Lindsay  272 

Sharp,  Rex  322 

Sharp,  Ron  327,  346 

Sharp,  Steve  297 

Shebek,  Mike  345 

Shelby,  Jacqueline  243 

Shell  abarger,  Jay  243 

Shelley,  Mary  252 

Sheets,  Celeste  251 

Shepherd,  Lisa  148,  290 

Sherfick,  Jennifer  191 

Sherflick,  Mark  191 

Sherman,  Doug  345 

Shields,  Mark  243 

Shigenari,  Hiroko  290 

Shinaver,  Christie  146 

Shipley,  Wendy  156, 157 

Shively,  Karen  243 

Shoffner,  Dennis  322 

Shondell,  Don  343 

Shonk,  Corazon  290 

Shoptaw,  Stephanie  243 

Shores,  Holly  146 

Shreve,  Janice  243 

Shoyer,  Steve  243 

Shults,  Janice  290 

Shumaker,  Ronn  290 

Shurte,  Allissal52 

Shutt,  Julie  120, 121, 377 

Siebenthal,  Reed  181 

Siebert,Tim241,242 

Sielker,  Tim  348,  349 

Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon  93, 165 

SibmaChil43 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  220 

Sigma  Kappa  150,  151 

Sigma  Phi  Epsilon  145 

Sigma  Sigma  Sigma  152,  153,  302 

Sigma  Tau  Gamma  302 

Sigma  Xi  237,  271 

"Silent  Night"54 


Simmers,  Bennie  104 

Simmers,  Gary  109 

Simmons,  Camille  140 

Simmons,  Damian  290 

Simon,  Barbie  156 

Simon,  Tracy  135,  290 

Simons,  Robert  290 

Simpson,  Jennifer  290 

Sinasone,  Souriyanh  116 

Sinatra,  Frank  44 

Sinclair,  Dana  290 

Sinclair,  Lori  154, 155 

Singleton,  MaryJ3eth  325 

Singleton,  Shelly  133 

Singleton,  Teresa  290 

Sipe,  Julie  134, 135,  272 

Siska,  Laura  140 

Sivilay,  Phonepraseuth  116,  243 

Skelton,  Heidi  290 

Skelton,Red216,  218 

■Skidmore,  Anne  138 

Skillman,  Jill  185 

Skinner,  Elizabeth  290 

Skinner,  Sherry  243 

Skorjanc,  Andy  21 

Slade,  Susan  156 

Slagel,  Sharon  243 

Slater,  David  165 

Slaven,  Mark  80,  81 

Sleeth,  Joyce  243,  377 

Slivka,  Rachael  290 

Slonaker,  Lori  160,  244 

Sloan,  Brenda  243 

Slocum,  Susie  146 

Slone,  Brenda  122 

Slone,  Melissa  244290 

Small,  Jeff  135 

Small,  Philip  244 

Smiley,  Adrianne  331 

Smith,  Amy  192,  263 

Smith,  Andy  159 

Smith,  Angie  140 

Smith,  Becky  322 

Smith,  Beverly  193,  244 

Smith,  Carla  150, 151 

Smith,  Charlotte  197,  290 

Smith,  David  244 

Smith,  Debbie  140 

Smith,  Desta  244 

Smith,  Elaine  359 

Smith,  Eugene  327,  346 

Smith,  Leo  290 

Smith,  Lisa  290 

Smith,  Tamara  290 

Smith,  Tammy  290 

Smith,  Tina  290 

Smith,  Trisha  290 

Smithley,  T.J.  34 

Smith,  Gilbert  114, 244 

Smith,  Janas  57 

Smith,  Jennifer  1 21, 126, 244 

Smith,  Kama  140,  244 

Smith,  Kimberly  244 

Smith,  Mark  245 

Smith,  Michael  128 

Smith,  Michelle  195, 196 

Smith,  Monica  59 

Smith,  Nancy  245 

Smith,  Norma  231 

Smith,  Sam  41 

Smith,  Scott  270,  271 

Smith,  Shelley  158 

Smith,  Tina  351 

Smith,  Thomas  245 

Smith,  Ty  322 

Smyjunas,  Elizabeth  114 

Snedegar,  Lisa  290 

Sneed,  Clifford  245 

Sniadecki,  Michael  290 

Snow,  Troy  290 

Snout  109 

Snug  109 

Snyder,  Holly  292 

Snyder,  Troy  160 

Soerries,  Tony  353 
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Softball  358,  359 

Soler,  Michael  292 

Soltis,  Kim  322 

Socail  Work  190, 191 

Society  of  Actuaries  173 

"Someday  Shell  Come  Along"  44 

Somenzd,  Cathy  338 

Sonesacksith,  Xaysongkhame  116 

"Soul  Man"  21 

South  Carolina  353 

Southern  Illinois  Invitational  359 

Southworth,  Alexandra  146 

Southworth,  Carolyn  245 

Souvannarath,  Chanthaboun  116 

Souvannrath,  Chanthavin  116 

Sovern,  Beverly  114, 133 

Sovern,  Elizabeth  292 

Soviet  Union  65 

Spake,  Carolyn  142 

Spalding,  Julia  118 

Spall,  Debbie  184 

Spanish  141 

Sparks,  Vicki  146 

Spaulding,  Kyra  300 

Speakman,  Michelle  61 

Special  Interest  Divider  112,113 

Speech  and  Debate  128, 129 

Speed,  Joe  345 

Spegal,  Wendy  126, 127 

Speith,  Stacey  292 

Speidel,  Ellie  30 

Speight,  Ed  245 

Spencer,  Elizabeth  292 

Spencer,  Lloyd  245 

Spencer,  Rodney  135 

Spencer,  Shawn  245 

Spencer,  Vanessa  245 

Spicer,  Arlen  33 

Spirit  Award  27, 61 

Spitler,  Mike  345 

Spoerner,  Dr.  Thomas  225,  227 

Spohn,  Tracy  158, 159 

Sports  Division  314,  315 

Springer,  Shannon  292 

Spring  Fever  119 

Spromberg,  Lisa  138 

Sprunger,  Roquel  121 

Sprunger,  Sharon  292 

"Spudettes"  25 

Spudic,  Courtney  245 

Stackhouse,  Kay  154 

Stackhouse,  Susan  126 

Stahl,  David  246 

Stahl,  Patty  296 

Stahl,  John  322 

Staley,  Charon  168, 169 

Staley,  Patricia  246 

Staley,  Sesan  246 

Stalion,  Pam  292 

Stalnaker,  Kindall  292 

"Stand  by  Me"62 

Standiford,  Rod  322 

Stand,  James  292 

Stanek,  Brian  246 

Stanley,  Lisa  293 

Stanley,  Ray  123 

Starkey,  Selena  246 

Starks,  Donna  299 

Star  Search  34 

Starkey,  Selena  144 

Starveling  109 

StarzyK,  Steven  246 

Stayte,  Gary,  77 

Stearns,  Denise  282, 328 

Stearns,  Judy  293 

Stedman,  Lesley  17, 293 

Steele,  Janice  183 

Steel,  Kevin  77 

Stefanich,  Matt  251 

Stefanovich,  Melissa  293 

Steidle,  Charles  246 

Stein,  Doretta  246 

Steinbacher,  Karen  377,  293 

Steiner,  Dave  220 

Steinman,  John  117 


Stephan,  Jane  203 

Stephenson,  Judith  138, 160 

Stephens,  Wendy  116 

Stesiak,  Michael  246 

Stevens,  Grace  140 

Stevens,  Lisa  246 

Stevens,  Mark  322 

Stevens,  Tamatha  293 

Stevenson,  Deborah  177 

Stewart,  Brad  345 

Stewart,  Jeffery  246 

Stewart,  Peggy  146,  246 

Stieblin,  Rick  346 

Stieglitz,  Dave  81, 124 

Stier,  Daniel  246 

Stier,  Lynne  246 

Stiles,  Christine  293 

Stillabower,  Tina  293 

Stinard,  Amy  246 

Stine,  Sheryl  247 

St.  John,  Brad  292 

St.  Jude's  Children's  Research 

Hospital  229 

St.  Louis  251 

Stockberger,  Jason,  293 

Stockberger,  Tracy  247 

Steepler,  DeAnne  124 

Stohr,  Cheryl  295 

Stoltz,  Pat  234,  322 

Stone,  Kelly  133 

Stoppenhagen,  Kristine  295 

Stoppenhagen,  Toni  154 

Stordahl,  Erik  295 

Stout,  David  11, 124 

Stout,  Jenny  262 

Stout,  Wendy  295 

Stover,  Carol  247 

Stowers,  Debbie  295 

Strand,  Mark  313 

Strantz,  Erika  180,  295 

Strasburger,  Diane  247 

Stratton,  Mark  106 

Strauch,  Eric  295 

Strayer,  Sharon  247,  314,  324,  325 

Strecker,  Kim  156 

"Strive  For  Five"  31 7 

Strohmeier,  Luis  357 

Stroup,  Lori  295 

Strouse,  Dr.  John  182 

Strus,  Nicole  295 

Strycker,  Jeff  160,  247 

Strycker,  John  327,  346 

Stuckwisch,  Terry  247 

Studebaker  Complex  10, 11 

Studebaker,  Jeff  327,346,  347 

Student  Advising  Handbook  182 

Students  Against  Multiple  Sclerosis 

161 

Student  Association  80,  81, 155, 159, 

244 

Student  Center  28,  70, 129, 139,  210, 

254, 263,  269, 291  301 

Student  Center  Ballroom  54,  70,  71 

Student  Center  Music  Lounge  75 

Student  Center  Programming  Board 

37,71,75,120,210,291 

Student  Counseling  182 

Student  Debate  Team  129,  237,  271 

Student  Request  for  Access  to 

Educational  Records  240 

Student  Senate  114,  244,  270 

Student  Social  Work  Association  1 90 

Student  Teaching  196, 197 

Student  Voluntary  Services  58, 190, 

229 

Students  Opposed  to  Administrative 

Policy  276,  277,  278,  279 

Studler,  Maria  247 

Study  Habits  165,165 

Stults,  Holly  106 

Stults,  Mary  202 

Stump,  Brian  133 

Stump,  Tanya  295 

Stutler,  Thad  247 

Stutz,  Jody  247 


Sullivan,  Chris  150 

Sullivan,  Kelly  73, 164 

Sumann,  Jill  126 

Summer  Chemistry  Pesearch 

Program  201 

Summers,  Heather  103, 104, 148 

Summers,  Maria  158 

"Super  Bowl  Shuffle"  33,  58,  59 

Super  Tuesday  64,  65 

Surber,  Kelli  295 

Surface,  Amy  146 

Surface,  Elizabeth  295 

Surface,  Esther  88 

Surratt,  Karin  331 ,  332,  351 

Surufka,  Mark  88 

Suter,  John  295 

Sutton,  Becky  319 

Svigelji,  Jacquelyn  144,  295 

Swain,  Cheryl,  156, 157 

Swaney,  Scott  349 

Sweeney,  Lynn  154 

Swenski,  Diana  79 

Swihart,  Stephanie  1 58 

Swindell,  Natalie  247 

Swinford  Hall  60,  61 

Swinford,  Shelly  150 

Swingley,  John  247 

Switzerland  National  Team  305 

Symmer,  Michelle  150 

Syracuse  317 

Syvertsen,  Peter  252 

Szott,  Cynthia  295 


Tally  210,  212 

Talthybius  100 

Tan,  Snow  247 

Tauser,  Rita  54 

Tax  Reform  Act  of  1986  242 

Taylor,  Janet  247 

Taylor,  Leah  114, 128 

Taylor,  Norell  154 

Taylor,  Steve  25 

Taylor,  Tracy  359 

Teachers  College  11, 167,  230,  233 

Team  Eclipse  90,  91 

Teders,  Kim  247 

Teegarden,  Jackie  62, 124, 167, 178, 

182, 189, 190, 196,  202,  204,  248,  377 

Teeters,  Cathy  182 

Teghtmeyer,  Kelly  248 

Tehran,  Iran  28 

Telecommunication  Department  218 

Telecommunication  Program  258 

Telecommunications  Building  47,  258 

Teltoe,  Sandra  248 

Templeton,  Tammy  87 

"Tequila  Monster"  25 

Terella,  Tim  349 

Terhune,  Andy  296 

Term  Paper  Clinic  186 

Terpstra,  Becky  1 56 

Terranova,  Roberta  146 

Terrell,  Pamela  295 

Tezla,  Michael  252 

Thackrey,  Jana  124, 125,  248 

Thao,  Phengll6 

Thayer,  Julie  124, 156 

Theater  Magazine  98,  99, 100, 101 , 

102, 103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109 

Thelander,  Kirk  81, 135 

Theseus  106 

ThetaChi30, 151 

Theta  Chi  Tug-of-War  1 40 

Theta  Xi  27,  77 

Theta  Xi  Tug-of-War  8 


Thevenow,  Laura  248 

Thiele,  Daniel  114 

Thisby  109 

Thoesen,  Denise  180 

Thosas,  Bob  348,  349 

Thomas,  Micah  106, 122 

Thomas,  Miriam  138, 152 

Thomas,  Rebecca  152,  248 

Thomas,  Traci  295 

Thomas,  William  295 

Thompson,  Carol  187 

Thompson,  Denise  295 

Thompson,  Denny  322 

Thompson,  Dr.  Jay  167, 177 

Thompson,  Susan  248 

Thornburg,  Jennifer  142 

Thornburg,  Tandy  182 

Thornburg,  Tonya  1 96 

Thornsen,  Leah  150,  295 

Thornton,  Anthony  323 

Thresher,  Rick  295 

Throgmorton,  Sonja  146 

Tibbetts,  Leigh  118,  296 

Ticen,  Dennis  128 

Tichenor,  Bob  52 

Tichenor,  Julia  248 

Tichenor,  Tim  52 

Timmerman,  Ryan  322 

Timmons,  Jason  348,  349 

Timmons,  John  133 

Timons,  Scott  348,  349 

Tingley,  Anne  296 

Tinkel,  Anthony  248 

Tirch,  Rhonda  106 

T.I.S.  Bookstore  52, 162,  302 

Titania,  Queen  of  Fairies  106, 109 

Titus,  Debbie  152 

Todd,  Sarah  318,  319 

Toledo  Invitational  328 

Toledo,  Ohio  12,  314,  318,  328 

Tolentino,  Marissa  296 

Tony  Award  59 

Tony's  Lockeroon  12,  251 

Tooley,  Maj.  Omer  Clifton  198 

Tope,  Scott  114 

Top  40  254 

"Tour-de-Ball  State"  34 

Townsend,  Tara  158 

Tracey,  Spencer  216 

Traffic,  Safety  and  Security  82 

Trantum,  Brent  128,  296 

Trapana,  Tom  135 

Trapp,  Skip  13 

Travis,  Donald  248 

Tretick,  Drew  34 

Trezak,  Chris  322 

Trgovac,  Mike  322 

Tri-Delta27, 140, 141 

Trier,  Jeffrey  346 

Tri-Sigma  34, 153 

Tri-Sigma  Bike  Rally  302 

Tri-Sigma  Cyclers  93 

Trivial  Pursuit  33 

Troesken,  Delores  296 

Troester,  Cassy  142 

Trojans  343 

Trojan  Women,  The  98,  99, 100, 101 

Trombone  Band  54 

Troy  98,100 

True  Blue  161 

Truex,  Blake  296 

Tucker,  Mary  Lou  296 

Tucker,  Todd  160 

Tug-of-War  26,  27,  66, 137 

Tungesvick,  Jeff  296 

Turnipseed,  Lisa  296 

Tunis,  Jodie  240,  296 

Turley,  Kimberly  249 

Turner,  Paul  173 

Turner,  Tim  77 

Turnstall,  DuShawn  296 

Turpi  n,  Gwynne  142 

Tushaus,  Cathy  146 

Twohig,  Kim  150 

Tyner,  Laura  89,  338 
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Trish  Starewich  and  Chris  Leitch 
register  for  fall  classes  in  the 
Administrations  Building's  Room 
6.  Registration  seemed  unusual 
for  some  as  the  semester  system 
began  to  take  effect. 


Ullery,  Roberta  249 

Ullom,  Karen  249 

Ulschafer,  Janet  9,  23, 154,155 

Ulz,  Jon  254 

U.N.  Ambassador  73 

United  Cerebral  Palsy  309 

United  Nations  73, 155, 378 

United  Press  International  209 

United  States  12, 13,  65,  73, 141,  237, 

309,  378 

United  States  Army  11, 198 

United  States  Cycling  Federation  153, 

302,  303 

United  States  Social  Security  Program 

173 

United  States  Tennis  Association  12 

Unity  Week  8,  58,  59, 111,117,  228 

University  Avenue  282 

University  Bands  54 

University  Bureau  115 

University  Cardsharks  348 

University  College  16, 167, 176, 177, 

294 

University  Gym  11,  79,  287,  325,  343 

University  Handicapped  Service  67 

University  Health  Center  271 

University  Libraries  178 

University  of  Illinois  91 

University  of  Kentucky  270 

University  of  Miami  201 

University  of  Southern  California  343 

University  of  Toledo  321 

University  Police  25 

University  Senate  244 

University  Singers  149 

Urice,  John  85 

U.  S.  73 

U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  Surgeon 

General's  Report  on  AIDS  237 


Vaillancourt,  Colleen  319 
Vaillancourt,  Justine  150 
Valentine,  Bill  297 
Valeo,  Diane  144 
Valparaiso  334 
VanBibber,  Doug  160 
VanCott,  Dr.  Norman  204,  205 
VanderHill,  Warren  309 
Vanderluit,  Susan  249 
VanDeWater,  Julie  158 
Vandivier,  Ellen  154 
Vang,  Nou  116 
Vang,  Xiong  116 
Vanhart,  Maria  297 
Van  Kersen,  Melissa  98, 100 
VanKleeck,  Michele  194 
VanMeter,  Dr.  Donald  166, 167 
VanMcter,  Melissa  249 
VanMeter,  Tami  297 
Vannatta,  Todd  322 
VanNess,  Paul  249 
Van  Tillburg,  Darrell  343 
Van  Voorst,  Chris  144 
Vanwagner,  Rochelle  249 
Vapensky,  Nicole  297,  351 
Varga,  Danielle  148 
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Vehling,  Robin  152 
Verbeke,  Alen  36 
Verbeke,  Kelly  150 
Vereen,  Ben  62,  63 
Verhulst,  Judy  265 
Vernasco,  David  244 
Vervynckt,  Lisa  249 
Veteto,  Carolyn  140 
Victor  252 

Victory  Bell  Classic  42,  320,  322 
Victory  Bell  Festival  Game  42 
Vietnam  Memorial  98 
Vietnam  Veterans  62 
Vietnam  War  65, 184,  215 
Village  89 
Village  Pantry  12 
Vince's  Gallery  12 
Virameteekul,  Sunantha  249 
Virasith,  Boungnang  297 
Voelz,  Jon  114 
Vogelgesang,  Dan  349 
Voglewede,  Diane  250 
Vogt,  Lynda  318 
Voice  of  Triumph  Choir  54 
Voirol,  George  250 
Volk,  Sharon  297 
Volland,  Kim  142 
Volleycards  342,  343 
Vollinger,  Mike  322 
Volpert,  Bob  297 
Voor,  Carol  124 
Voss,  Sheri  142 
Vrooman,  Scott  250 
Vucson,  Kimberly  297 


Waddell,  Angie  359 

Wagers,  Michael  250 

Wages,  Trade  250 

Wagoner,  Carol  150 

Wagoner,  Kim  126 

Wagner,  Brian  346 

Wagner,  Pat  328,  351 

Waite,  John  343 

Walderzak,  Stephanie  322 

Walker,  John  313 

Walker,  Julie  297 

Walker,  Paula  34 

Wallace,  Christine  250,  341 

Wallace,  Rob  114 

Wallen,  Kelley  176 

Waller,  Tracey  148,  297 

Wallingford,  Anthony  298 

Wallingford,  Catherine  120, 121 

Wallingford,  Nancy  298 

Wallner,  Robin  341 

Walls,  Charles  320 

Walls,  Thereas  133 

Walter,  Holly  388 

Walters,  Carol  282 

Walters,  Julie  156 

Walters,  Susan  124 

Walton,  Joe  343 

Walton,  Tim  320,  321,  322 

Walthour,Jeff86 

Waltz,  Holly  156 

Wann,  Annette  233 

"Wanna  Know  What  Love  Is"  62 

Ward,  Michael  250 

Ward,  Stephanie  250 

Ward,  Tonya  282 

Warder,  Patti  148 

Ware,  Dick  15 

Warner,  Heather  34, 110, 142,  250 

Warner,  Kelley  152 

Warner,  Gretchen  156 

Warner,  Lori  146 


Warner,  Melissa  158, 159 

Warner,  Michelle  298 

Warner,  Scott  322 

Warner,  Teddi  298 

Warnes,  Molly  55 

Waryas,  Mike  77 

Washington,  D.  C.  73,  98 

Washington,  Lashawn  250 

Wasielewski,  Nancy  138,  298 

Wasolek,  Teri  52 

Water  Day  143 

Watermelon  Bust  4,  8,  9,  21,  22,  23,  24, 

25, 110, 137, 145, 155, 157, 164 

Waters,  Tim  81 

Watkins,  Sharon  298 

Watler,  Carol  250 

Watson,  Colleen  298 

Watson,  Dean  250 

Watson,  Krista  148 

Wattles,  Christine  156 

Wattles,  Kristen  262 

Watts,  Teresa  148,  250 

Wayman,  Jacquelyn  351 

Wazner,  Sue  265 

WBST-FM  47,  254,  258,  261 

Weatherly,  Teressa  298 

Weaver,  Dr.  Barbara  177,  293,  294 

Weaver,  Cindy  34, 110, 142 

Weaver,  Laura  298 

Weaver,  Marilyn  377 

Webb,  Dan  114 

Webb,  Kathleen  250 

Weber,  Carrie  359 

Weber,  Jackie  146 

Weddle,  Billie  250 

Weed,  Donna  152, 153 

Weicht,  Cathy  250 

Weicht,  Lori  298 

Weidman,  Brian  250 

Weimer,  Patricia  250 

Welch,  Brian  298 

Wellness  Program  38,  244 

Wells,  J.  T.  77 

Welter,  Jill  124 

Wendy's  210,  296 

Wente,  Christy  298 

Wente,  Laura  250 

Wente,  Stephen  250 

Wermager,  Laure  298 

Werner,  Amy  146 

Werner,  Tracia  146 

Wesley,  Derrick  334,  336 

Wesson,  Mark  322 

West,  Brian  250 

West  Chester  317 

Western  Civilization  57 

Western  Europeans  65 

Western  Michigan  126,  322,  324,  325, 

327,328,332,333,336  341 

Western  Open  Tennis  Championships 

12,13 

Western  Section  12 

Westfield,  Derrick  322,  345 

West  Lafayette  328 

West  Quad  119, 177,  220 

Westrate,  Dale  42, 124, 160, 161,  250, 

377 

Wettles,  Christine  138 

WFBQ  25 

Wheat,  Kim  298 

"When  I  Lost  You"  44 

Whickcar,  Kelli  298 

Whickett,  Matt  310 

Whitacre,  Mary  Ann  250 

White,  Dawn  250 

Whitehead,  Greg  78,  79, 294 

White,  Robert  298 

White,  Robin  250 

White,  Steven  270 

Whitinger  Business  Building  1 1 

Whitlock,  Drew  27 

Whitney,  Liz  338 

Whitsel,Blanell4 

Wible,  Clay  298 

Wible,  Dr.  Darrell  254 


Wichman,  Theodore  298 

Widau,  Lisa  154 

Wiemer,  Tammy  359 

Wiertel,  Elsoise  354,  355 

Wikerson,  Beth  354 

Wikoren,Joelynl22 

Wilch,  Kimberly  298 

Wilder,  Sandra  126,  250 

Wildridge,  Michael  23,  298 

Wiley,  Kara 

Wilkerson,  Beth  355 

Wilkerson,  Shelley  138 

Williams,  Austin  233 

Williams,  Cathy  298 

Williams,  Cheri  300 

Williams,  Cindy  100 

Williams,  Elaine  300 

Williams  Hall  34 

Williams,  Hassan  28 

Williams,  Jay  254 

Williams,  Karon  300 

Williams,  Laura  250 

Williams,  Lisa  154 

Williams,  Lisa  E.  142 

Williams,  Lynn  21 

Williams,  Margaret  250 

Williams,  Mary  250 

Williams,  Sharon  142 

Williams,  Steve  135 

Williams,  Tammy  250 

Willigers,  Winand  348,  349 

Willis,  Julie  156 

Willoughby,  Terrance  28 

Wilmoth,  Mary  156 

Wilson,  Adam  320,  322 

Wilson,  Carol  250 

Wilson,  Courtney  138, 154 

Wilson,  Debbie  301 

Wilson,  Frank  42,  322 

Wilson  Hall  61 

Wilson,  Jan  178,  359 

Wilson,  Jennifer  300 

Wilson,  Rosalyn  328,  351 

Wilson,  Stacey  355 

Wilson,  Suzanna  338 

Wilson,  Tomara  300 

Wince,  Audra  30, 144 

Winesburg,  Cathy  300 

Winger,  Jim  25 

"Win,  Lose  or  Draw"  61 ,  62 

Winslow,  Andrew  349 

Winsor,  Cathy  38, 135 

Winter,  Paula  300 

W1PB  Channel  49  47,  217,  218,  258, 

261,379 

WIPBTelesalelll 

Wisconsin  13,  309 

Wiseman,  Anne  140 

Wisniewski,  Gail  152 

Witt,  David  250,  353 

Witte,  Karen  250 

Wittgren,  Karla  300 

Wittgren,  Kristin  250 

Wittig,Dr.Arnol64 

Witt,  Steve  159 

Witty,  Chad  88,  343 

Wize,  Ralph  322 

WLBC  305 

Wolfe,  Deborah  250 

Wolfe,  Denise  300 

Wolfe,  Mark  346 

Women's  Basketball  330,  331,  332,  333 

Women's  Cross  Country  328,  329 

Women's  Swimming  338,  339 

Women's  Tennis  354,  355 

Women's  Track  350,  351 

Women's  Volleyball  324,  325 

Wood,  Christopher  194,  252 

Wood,  Dr.  Michael  167 

Wood  Hall  254 

Wood,  Julie  160 

Woody,  Mike  282 

Woodworthl2,  85,  276 

Wooldridge,  Jamie  150 

Wooten,  Julie  140 


Worden,  Patty  138, 155 

World  War  I  73 

World  War  II  73 

Worthen,  John  11, 18, 19, 54, 95,  96,  97, 

117,175,244 

Worthman,  Faith  156,  300 

Wracan,  Lynn  331 

Wright,  Deborah  252 

Wright,  Ivan  322 

Wright,  Melanie  124,  252 

Wright,  Nancy  252 

Wright,  Terri  132 

Wright,  Todd  322 

Wrist  Wars  143 

Writing  Competency  Exam  170 

Wuhn  Institute  14, 15 

Wu,  Rong  252 

Wyman,  Ann  118 

WZPL  254 


Yabi  College  225 

Yabi,  Nigeria  225 

Yaconis,  Jim  343 

Yaeger,  Erica  301 

Yakubik,  Andrew  114 

Yarling,  Todd  252 

Yates,  Deborah  144 

Yates,  Elizabeth  252 

Yates,  Jill  252 

Yates,  Vicki  Veach  12 

Yeoman,  Michelle  276,  294,  301 

Yerkes,  Jill  150 

Yestingsmeier,  Earl  353 

Yilla,  Abu  306 

YMCA161 

YMCA  Tennis  Center  12 

Yoder,  Pamelyn  252 

Yonker,  Jim  252 

Yorger,  Dana  138 

Yorktown  High  School  12 

"You  be  Illin"  59 

Young,  Barbara  253 

Youngblood,  Janet  301 

Young,  Bob  52 

Young,  James  160,  253 

Young,  Kelly  351 

Young,  Lisa  156 

Young,  Robert  301 

Young,  Stanford  322 

"You  Send  Me"  62 

Youts,  Eric  253 


Zazove,  Eden  338 
Zechiel,  Susan  253 
Zell,  Jane  138, 154 
Zellers,  Susan  156 
Zello,  Ed  336 
Zern,  Tonya  67, 156 
Zhigi,  Hu  180 
Ziege,  Christina  144 
Zielinski,  Cheryl  144 
Zoller,  Gretchen  146 
Zonis,  Karen  Marie  140 
Zook,  Sheila  301 
Zugel,  Chris  158 
Zuk,  Kristin  140 
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Volume  70  of  the  Ball  State 
University  Orient  was  printed  by 
Josten's  American  Yearbooks, 
Clarksville,  Tenn.   Offset  lithography 
process  from  camera-ready  mounting 
boards  was  used.  Gloss,  100  pound 
stock  paper  was  used  with  black  ink. 

Color  photography  was  printed 
by  Josten's  from  slide  transparencies 
taken  by  Orient  staff  photographers. 
Ektachrome  film  was  used  in  photo- 
graphing all  color. 

Black  and  white  photographs 
were  taken  by  Orient  photographers 
with  Kodak  film  and  printed  in  the 
Orient  darkroom.  Polycontrast  F 
photographic  paper  was  used.  Athletic 
teams  were  photographed  and  sup- 
plied courtesy  of  University  Photo 
Services  and  University  Sports  Infor- 
mation. All  other  group  portraits  were 
taken  by  Orient  photographers.  All 
student  portraits  were  photographed 
and  processed  by  Carl  Wolfe  Photogra- 
phers. 

Photographs  were  reproduced  in 
150  line  screen. 

Spot  color  was  selected  from  the 
Pantone  Matching  System  and  process 


colors.  Layout  styles  were  designed  by 
Amy  Hammersley  and  Charmaine 
Balsley. 

All  typesetting  was  completed  by 
the  staff  on  a  Macintosh  Plus  using 
Pagemaker,  MacWrite,  MacDraw  and 
Super  Paint. 

Theme  lettering  and  the  logo 
were  designed  and  hand  lettered  by 
Amy  Hammersley. 

Headline  styles  were  as  follows: 
Campus  Life  primary  headlines  in  60 
point  New  Helvetica  Narrow  and 
secondary  headlines  were  in  16  point 
New  Century  Schoolbook;  Academic 
main  headlines  in  48  point  Bookman 
italic  with  the  initial  letter  in  127 
point  and  the  secondary  headlines  in 
12  point  Bookman  bold;  Groups 
headlines  were  set  in  72  point  New 
Helvetica  Narrow;  Album  primary 
headlines  were  set  in  54  point  Avant 
Guard  with  the  primary  headlines  in 
16  point  Times  italic. 

Body  copy  was  set  in  10  point 
New  Century  Schoolbook  with  11 
point  leading. 

The  Orient  editor  attended  the 
College  Yearbook  Workshop  at  Ohio 


University,  Athens,  Ohio.  The  editor 
and  five  staff  members  attended  the 
ACP  fall  convention  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
The  editor  and  four  staff  members 
attended  the  CSPA  spring  convention  in 
New  York,  NY. 

A  press  run  of  1,750  yearbooks  was 
supervised  by  the  editor  and  adviser  in 
the  Josten's  plant  preceding  the  Novem- 
ber delivery.  Volume  70  sold  for  $20.00 
in  1988.  The  Orient  was  offered  to 
students,  their  parents  and  associates  of 
Ball  State  through  three  direct  mail- 
ings, group  portraits  and  at  students' 
portrait  sittings. 

The  Orient  staff  occupied  the 
Department  of  Journalism  offices  of 
West  Quadrangle  206,  207,  207B  and 
207C. 

The  1987  Orient  awards  were: 
ACP  Five-star  All  American,  ACP 
Pacemaker  Award,  CSPA  medalist, 
CSPA  Gold  Crown  Award,  and  ICPA 
yearbook  of  the  Year. 

Inquiries  concerning  the  book 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Ball  State 
Orient,  West  Quad  207,  Muncie  IN 
47306. 


Editor's  Note  and  Acknowledgements 


As  I  entered  my  year  as 
Orient  editor,  I,  along  with  the 
Department  of  Journalism,  had  high 
expectations  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
book.  A  budget  in  the  black  and  the 
best-ever  Orient  was  the  goal. 

The  budget  was  a  success. 
As  for  the  book,  the  staff  and  myself 
tried  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
being  full-time  students  and  part- 
time  workers  involved  in  a  learning 
experience.  We  have  tried  our  best. 

The  Orient  staff  and  myself 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  people 
who  helped  with  the  book  one  way  or 
another,  but  would  like  to  thank  the 
following  persons  for  the  extra  effort 
they  put  forth  in  producing  the  final 
product. 

•  Mike  Pyles,  Amy  Hammersley, 
Brook  Perdue,  John  Maxwell  and 
Derek  Clay  for  completing  the  book 
in  the  summer.  Without  them  this 
book  would  not  be  a  reality. 


»/  Marilyn  Weaver 

•  Dick  Maurer 

•  Dick  Ware 

•  Hank  Nuwer  and  his  class 

•  Sports  Information  and  Photo 
Services 

•  Carl  Wolfe  Photographers 

•  The  Ball  State  Daily  News  staff 

•  Jeff  Collard  for  his  enthusiasm 

•  The  past  Orient  editors  who  have 
helped  with  their  advice 

*/"  My  parents  for  their  support 
during  the  last  three  years  with  the 
Orient,  and  for  cleaning  the  office  in 
the  summer  and  helping  with  the 
index  and  proofs. 

•  My  mom  for  working  as  the 
portrait  receptionist 

•  My  fiance,  Todd  Schmitt,  for  his 
constant  support,  respect  and  en- 
couragement, and  making  life  more 
enjoyable 

•  The  students  of  Ball  State  Univer- 
sity 
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Business  Manager- 
Copy  Editor 

Design  Editor 

Photo  Editor 


Promotions  Manager — 

Assistant  Copy  Editor 

Associate  Design  Editor- 
Assistant  Design  Editor- 
Assistant  Photo  Editor- 
Photographers 


Writers- 


Advertising  Director- 
Bookkeeper 


Business  Assistant. 
Adviser 


Staff  Awards 

Most  Valuable  Staffer 

Outstanding  Editor 

Outstanding  Newcomer 


Charmaine  Balsley 

Duane  Hanni 

Darryl  Nitsch 

-  Amy  Hammersley 

Dale  Westrate 

Jeff  Collard 

Brook  Perdue 

Jim  Crichton 

Rosa  DeCroes 

Derek  Clay 

Jeff  Bond 


—  Norma  Creek 
Tracey  Coke 

—  Kirk  DeBrunner 
_  Susan  DuBois 

—  Jenny  Flowers 
_  Maria  Malayter 

—  John  Maxwell 

Todd  Phelps 

Gloria  Echols 

-Sheila  Marshall 

Laura  Moorhead 

Jeff  Myers 

Mike  Pyles 

Phil  Rushin 

Julie  Shutt 


_  Jackie  Teegarden 

Debbie  Jones 

Joyce  Sleeth 

Karen  Steinbacher 
Marilyn  Weaver 


_  Amy  Hammersley 
Charmaine  Balsley 
_  Amy  Hammersley 


Outstanding  Business  Personnel Jeff  Collard 

Outstanding  Designer Amy  Hammersley 

Outstanding  Photographer Derek  Clay 

Outstanding  Writer Brook  Perdue 


•  Photographer  Dale  Westrate  is  photographed  while  working  on  the 
Hoosier  Dome  assignment.  For  Westrate,  a  four-year  veteran  of  the  Orient 
staff,  traveling  to  assignments  was  one  of  many  aspects  of  his  job. 


•  Kirk  DeBrunner 
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A  break  for  breath  is  needed  as  fire- 
men combat  the  smoke  filled  Emens. 
The  fire  started  in  the  basement  of  the 
Hargreaves  Music  Building. 


Jean  Kirkpatrick 
entertains  a  crowd 
in  Emens  Audito- 
rium with  her  for- 
eign affairs  knowl- 
edge. Kirkpatrick 
was  the  former 
United  Nations 
ambassador . 
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With  the  last  year  of  the 
quarter  system  finally  coming 
to  an  end,  changes  for  improve- 
ment surrounded  students  as 
well  as  administrators. 

Construction  was  every- 
where. Work  was  being  com- 
pleted on  the  new  telecommuni- 
cations building.  The  building 
was  to  house  that  department, 
WBST  and  WIPB. 

Improvements  were  also 
seen  in  five  parking  lots  sur- 
rounding the  campus.  After  a 
consulting  firm  was  brought  on 
campus,  action  had  to  be  taken 
to  solve  the  ever-present  park- 
ing problem. 

Besides  the  changes  to 
buildings,  students  were  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  hear 
the  lectures  of  Jimmy  Carter, 
Ralph  Nader,  Jean  Kirkpatrick 

continued 
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SCPB's  Comedy  Caravan  gives  stu- 
dents a  release  from  the  pressures  of 
academics.  Paul  Schipper  and  Cathy 
Osborne  relax  with  laughter  on  a  Fri- 
day night. 


The  Phi  Delta 
team  number  eight 
was  one  of  many  to 
dash  through  Bike- 
A-Thon.  For  the 
eighth  consecutive 
year  an  indepen- 
dent team  cap- 
tured the  victory. 
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CLOSING 


continued 

and  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers.     Each 
speaker  brought  his  expertise 
and    knowledge    to    capacity 
crowds. 

The  spring  of  the  year 
brought  many  changes  to  cam- 
pus. On  a  warm  Monday  after- 
noon, a  fire  started  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Hargreaves  Music 
Building.  While  the  fire 
brought  damage  mainly  to  per- 
cussion instruments  and  cases 
of  individual  student's  instru- 
ments, it  also  brought  a  ques- 
tion of  building  saftey. 

As  always,  the  actions  of 
the  administration  produced 
questions.  The  decision  to  can- 
cel a  performance  of  the  Bud- 
light  Daredevils  was  met  with 
mixed  feelings,  as  was  the  deci- 
sion to  build  a  private  party- 

continued 
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Dr.  William  Moser,  professor  of 
marketing,  discusses  selling  strate- 
gies with  his  class.  Besides  class- 
room excercises  and  research,  mar- 
keting majors  also  could  learn 
through  working  for  the  Better  Busi- 
ness Bureau. 


Thomas  Meier 
watches  John 
Evers  advance  his 
skirmishers  in  a 
reenactment  of 
The  Battle  or 
Quarter  Brass. 
Academic  studies 
took  on  a  variety  of 
activities  for  the 
members  of  the 
ROTC  Cardinal 
Battalion  War 
Game  Club. 
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continued- 
rOOm.    for    the    president    with 
money  from  the  Ball  Founda- 
tion. 

The  year  closed  with  every 
junior,  sophomore,  freshman 
and  administrator  lining  up  to 
have  pictures  taken  for  new  IDs. 
The  IDs  were  just  another  item 
to  take  the  campus  into  the  fu- 
ture as  each  card  had  a  mag- 
netic strip  to  be  used  at  the  li- 
brary, dining  services  and  ad- 
ministration building. 

While  each  of  the  changes 
within  the  University  brought 
excitement,  the  changes  also 
brought  the  students  one  step 
closer  to  a  fulfilling  college  expe- 
rience. 


•  John  Maxwell 
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The  walkway  and 
new  entrance  to 
Lucinaisoneofthe 
many  construction 
changes  on  cam- 
pus. Construction 
and  renovation 
were  a  major  part 
ol  taking  the  Uni- 
versity one  step 
closer  to  the  fu- 
ture. 
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